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MAJOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN BANKING 


JUNE, 1925 


~ ELIMINATING WASTEFUL. BANKING PRACTICE 


Arthur W. Loasby 
EPOCHAL TAX DECISION IN FRICK CASE 
APPORTIONMENT IN ° IN TRUST ESTATES 


Murray 


CAUSE AND REMEDY FOR BANK FAILURES 


Hon, Edmund Platt 


INCEPTION OF COMMUNITY TRUST PLAN 
EFFECT OF GOLD RESUMPTION IN EUROPE 
PLEDGING DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


H,. Denison 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON UNPROFITABLE SERVICES 


Arthur D. White 
INCOME. WITH SAFE ETY an V TRUST INVESTMENTS 


Joseph 


EFFECT OF NEW TRANSFER TAX LAWS 


F. McCloy and T. A. S. Beattie 


























WINDSTORM INSURANCE FOR MORTGAGE LOANS 


George E. Crosby, Jr 


STANDARDIZATION OF BANK AND TRUST FORMS 
HOW TRUST COMPANIES OPERATE IN JAPAN 
CLASSIFYING PERSONAL TRUST PROSPECTS 
ATTACKING INFLATED MORTGAGE BOND EVIL 
SUPER COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Crust Companies aiiahies og sig 
No. 55 Liberty rk City 


c. rg ey 








March 3, 1879. Published Monthly. \Subsgdption®Pyic 
LONDON OFFICE: 60 QUEEN VICTORIMST., E.C. 


. N. ¥., under the Act of 
$5.00. 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


” ee ne ay 


Acts as 


Executor, Trustee and Agent 


You are invited to send for booklets and 
to confer with the officers of the company 


17 Court STREET | 
52 TEMPLE PLACE 222 BoyvLsToNn STREET 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





THE Lan TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


BROAD STREET, CHESTNUT TO SANSOM, PHILADELPHIA 


Capital $3,000,000 - Surplus $11,000,000 
FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE PHILADELPHIA CLEARING HOUSE 


Deposits received upon which interest is allowed 
Titles to real estate insured 
Loans on mortgage and approved securities 
Trusts executed ' 
Safe Deposit Boxes.rented in burglar-proof vaults 


President 
Vice-President WILLIAM R. NICHOLSON _Vise-President and Treasurer 
EDWARD H. BONSALL LEWIS P. GEIGER 


Secretary Trust Officer 
LOUIS A: DAVIS CLAUDE A. SIMPLER 
DIRECTORS 


William R. Nicholson John W. Broc' > Gei card’ 5 E. Foerderer 

Henry R. Gummey Ralph H. North illi ~ Elki =: Elkins, Jr 

Samuel S. Sharp Joseph E. Widener Geo ; s H: K, Curtis 
Edward H. Bonsall W. Fry tin G. Cross 
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St. Louis has the largest unifica- | 


tion of railway terminals in the | 
United States, comprising more 





than six hundred miles of track. 
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Close association with St. Louis 
affairs and thorough understanding 


of local conditions qualify us to 
handle St. Louis business for banks, 





trust companies and individuals to 
best possible advantage. 







Member Federal 
Rerevve Sirtem 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


RE (pita! Surplus 
S Ten Million Dollais 
-TO ST. CHARLES 


SAINT LOUIS 
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61 Years 


Tuis Company offers to you its services 
based upon the experience gained during 
more than half a century of conservative 
activities. 


—A general banking business. 


—A commercial banking business including dis- 
counts, acceptances, etc. 


—Foreign Exchange, Commercial and Traveler’s 
Letters of Credit, etc. 


—Acts as Executor, Trustee, Transfer Agent,Regis- 
trar of Stocks and in every Fiduciary Capacity. 


President 
George W. Davison 


Board of Trustees 


James C. Brady Frederic de P. Foster Frederick Strauss 

James Brown Adrian Iselin Edwin Thorne 

George W. Davison James N. Jarvie Cornelius Vanderbilt 

Johnston de Forest Charles Lanier John Y. G. Walker 

Richard Delafield William H. Nichols, Jr. Francis M. Weld 

Clarence Dillon Dudley Olcott William Woodward 
W. Emlen Roosevelt 





PLAZA OFFICE 42xp ST. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. &60th St. | 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ss pfadison Av.& 42d St. 
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CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 38 Million Dollars 





Member Federal Reserve System 
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Like the Magic Carpet, 
A:B:-A(American BANK- 
ERS Association) Travel- 
ers’ Cheques take you 
wherever you want togo, 





650,000 Travelers 
Last Year Carried 
$136,500,000 In 


AB-A 222, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


making them the most widely used 
travelers’ cheques. 


The growing preference among travelers for 
A-B-A (American BANKERS Association) 
Travelers’ Cheques is a fact which should more 
and more react to the benefit of every banking 
institution selling them. 


They have never been successfully counterfeited. Well 
made,—crisp, clean and handsome as new bank-notes. 
Good for U. S. customs. Self-identifying. Accepted 
everywhere at home and abroad. Provided in neat 
wallets in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
The OFFICIAL travelers’ cheques of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Write us for literature and further information. 


The Agent for the payment of all American Bankers Association 
Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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CHARTERED 1863 


United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


Capital - - - 5 - -  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 18,184,900.00 


THIS CG@MPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY AND IN ALL 
OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 


IT RECEIVES DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK AND ALLOWS INTEREST ON 
DAILY BALANCES 


[T HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, REAL AND 
PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS, AND 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES, AND 
AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT FOR 
CORPORATE BONDS AND STOCKS 


OFFICERS 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President 


WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass’t Secretary 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT. Comptroller THOMAS H. WILSON, Ass’t Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Ass’t Secretary WILLIAM G. GREEN, Ass’t Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass't Secretary ALTON S. KEELER, Ass’t Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Boar? 
FRANK LYMAN EDWARD W. SHELDON HENRY W. De FOREST 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
Bret, ies ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES JOHN SLOANE 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 5 RS seed 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY FRANK L. POLK 
LYMAN J. GAGE OGDEN MILLS THATCHER M. BROWN 


PAYNE WHITNEY CORNELIUS N. BLISS WILLIAMSON PELL 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 





CORY JODERN, comprehensive com- 
; 4| mercial banking facilities, and 
a highly developed credit in- 


formation service available to customers. 


Foreign credit information, current data 
on foreign markets and trade oppor- 
tunities, and other special conveniences 
for those engaged in foreign trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the adminis- 
tration of personal and corporate trusts, 
developed through long experience 


covering the entire field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,292,000 


100 Broadway x 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 






aaa era Trustees 
OTTO T. BANNARD RUSSELL H. DUNHAM EDWARD E. LOOMIS 










MORTIMER N. BUCKNER SAMUEL H. FISHER HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
THOMAS COCHRAN JOHN A. GARVER OGDEN L. MILLS 

JAMES C. COLGATE HARVEY D. GIBSON EDWARD S. MOORE 
ALFRED A. COOK THOMAS A. GILLESPIE GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK CHARLES HAYDEN HARRY T. PETERS 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER LYMAN N. HINE HENRY C. PHIPPS 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST F. N. HOFFSTOT DEAN SAGE 

GEORGE DOUBLEDAY WALTER JENNINGS FREDERICK S. WHEELER 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
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HE standing of this bank in the 

public mind has not come suddenly. 
It is the result of constant fidelity for 
more than a half century to the highest 
principles of banking practice. 


Capital and Surplus . Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 
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Lending wings to business 


Whena letter ora package must be delivered without 
a moment’s delay, The Equitable sends it by air mail. 


In South America, tor instance, many of the reg- 
ular delivery routes from seaports to towns in the 
interior are slow and subject to frequent interruption. 
The Equitable saves days and sometimes even weeks 
by using air mail. 


Naturally precautions are taken to insure the de- 


livery of letterssent by air mail. Duplicates are mailed 
over the regular routes. 


The use we make of the air mails is only an example 
of Equitable progressiveness. In the interests of our 


customers and our correspondents, we adopt the most 
up-to-date methods. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 












UPTOWN OFFICE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison A ve. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 


MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CREATING THE SAFEGUARDS 


of a 


GUARATNEED INVESTMENT 


The Mortgage-Bond Company of New York, operating under the super- 
vision of the New York State Banking Department, is restricted by law, 
through a trust agreement, to a standard type and character of conservative 
mortgage loans. These restrictions, taken alone, assure an unusual and 
continual safeguarding of invested funds. 


The 5!/,°, First Mortgage Gold Bonds issued by the Company combine 
to an unusual degree many factors of safety. Four strong ones are: 


Security: The property securing the mortgages behind these 
bonds is conservatively appraised to be worth nearly 2!/> times 
the face value of the mortgages. The actual value of the property 
as proved by selling prices over a period of 20 years, has averaged 
5% above these appraisals. 


Diversification: The loans are made in 25 substantial and 
growing Southern and Western cities of over 40,000 population, 
and average about $4,000 each. 


Record: The Company has never lost a dollar of either principal 
or interest for any investor during the twenty years of its existence. 
It has made over 11,500 loans in cities of the South and West, of 
which only 23 have been foreclosed, and these foreclosures have 
resulted in a net profit to the Company. 


Guarantee: The Bonds are the direct obligation of the Company 
and are guaranteed by its entire resources. 


The steps which must be taken before The Mortgage-Bond Company of 
New York Bonds can be created, and before these Bonds are finally guaran- 
teed unconditionally by the pledge of all the resources of this Company. 
are set forth in detail in an interesting booklet. Any banker can obtain a 
clearer conception of all real estate mortgage bonds from a reading of 
this booklet. We will send you a copy on request. 


THE MORTGAGE-BOND COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
GEORGE A. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus . . . $2,750,000 
58 Liberty Street New York City 
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Che 
Orust Company of 
New IJersry 


Journal Square 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $5,000,000.00 


ASSETS OVER $56,000,000.00 


BRANCH OFFICES 


PeopLes SaFeE Deposit BERGEN AND LAFAYETTE Town oF UNIon 
BRANCH BRANCH BRANCH 
Central Avenue and Monticello Avenue and Bergenline Ave. and 

Bowers Street Brinkerhoff Street Hackensack Plank ]Rd. 
Jersey City, N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Union City, N. J. 


HospokEN BRANCH 


12-14 Hudson Place, Hoboken, N. J. 


2°, INTEREST PAID ON This Company acts as Executor, 


CHECK DEPOSITS Administrator, Trustee, Guard- 
4°, INTEREST PAID ON ian, and in all other recognized 
SPECIAL DEPOSITS Trust capacities. 


CHECK ACCOUNTS INVITED 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


Offices for Rent in Our Modern Fireproof Building 
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Bankers to Bankers 
as well as 


Individuals 





Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


CLEVELAND, O. 





426,000 Big and Little 
Accounts 


3 
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Interior of Main Office 


BROOKLYN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, $1,500,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $4,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


FRANK L. BABBOTT MARTIN E. GOETZINGER FRANK C. MUNSON 
WALTER St. J. BENEDICT Francis L. HINE ROBERT L. PIERREPONT 
SAMUEL W. Boocock Davip H. LANMAN HaROLp [. Pratt 
THoMaAS DICKSON JostaH O. Low CLINTON L. ROSSITER 
WiLiiaM N. DYKMAN FRANK LYMAN FRANK D. TUTTLE 
Joun H. EMANUEL Howarp W. MAXWELL J. H. WALBRIDGE 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH Epwin P. MAYNARD ALEXANDER M. WHITE 
J. ADOLPH MOLLENHAUER WILLIS D. Woop 


OFFICERS 


Epwin P. MAYNARD, President 
Davip H. LANMAN. Vice-President Horace W. FARRELL, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK J. W. DILLER, Vice-President FREDERICK B. Linpsay, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIs McDonaALp, JR., Vice-President CHARLES B. Roycg, Assistant Secretary 


. : CHARLES A. COLE, Assistant Secretary 
beleag = (t Vice-President Henry W. Honpcgs, Assistant Secretary 
H U Ss Vice-President Oscar F. YounGMan, Assistant Secretary 

ERBERT ILLECK, Vice-Fresiden ARGYLE B. POLLock, Assistant Secretary 
G1LBERT H. THIRKIELD, Vice-President Frepzric R. Cortis, Comptroller 


Four Convenient Offices 


Main Office: Bedford Office: Bay Ridge Office: New York Office: 
177 Montague Street 1205 Fulton Street 7428 5th Avenue 26 Broad Street 
Brooklyn at Bedford Ave. at 75th St. at Exchange Place 





Member Federal Reserve System 
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Save, Invest. Protect 
with Lite lnsurance 








surance 
cena 
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} OR your own sake—for your family’s 
sake, take out Life Insurance. 
Whatever your circumstances you can 
afford it. Few, in fact, can afford to do 
without it. 

Life Insurance is a saving—an investment—a 
protection, all in one. 

It forces you to save regularly—to put aside something 
for the future, year by year. 


Yet you can always borrow a portion of this money 
back from the Insurance Company, should the need 
arise—some emergency perhaps—or to make the down 
payment on a home. 


And every dollar you pay out for insurance isa 
dividend-yielding investment. Whether you live, die 
or stop paying, you or your family will receive the 
full benefit of every penny invested. 

But best of all, Life Insurance is a protection for your 
family. It is one of the few ways in which you can 
leave your family well provided for—one of the few 
ways in which you can make sure that the plans you 
cherish for them will be carried out even in the event 
of your death. 


Especially is this true if you create a Life Insurance 
Trust. Such a Trust will permanently safeguard your 
insurance money—prevent its loss through unwise 
investment and insure that every cent of this money 
continues to protect and benefit those for whom it 
was left. 


So take out Life Insurance. Then let us explain to 
you how a Life Insurance Trust operates, and how 
and why it brings lasting protection to your family. 


Union rust Company 


EFTRST TRUS 


GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS 


N DETROIT 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 4470 





Friend of the Family 


A Trust Company's zrowth 





depends largely upon the increased wealth of 


the individuals in the community wherein it operates. 

The Union Trust Company of Detroit, by educating people to the value 
of life insurance—by advising sound investments and by promoting the 
-has profited accordingly. 


desire for home ownership 
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Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, QUEENS AND BRONX 











canning acquisition of the Fifth and 
Gotham National Banks, the Manufacturers 
Trust Company now has fifteen unit offices in 
four Boros of Greater New York. Each office 
is a complete, separate unit— practically an inde- 
pendent bank. Each has five complete depart- 
ments—commercial banking, trust, investment, 


thrift and foreign 








Resources - - - $220,000,000 
Capital and Surplus, 22,000,000 
Deposits- - - - 190,000,000 

















BORO OF MANHATTAN BORO OF BROOKLYN 


139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 774 Broadway, corner Sumner Ave. 
481 Eighth Ave., corner 34th St. 84 Broadway, corner Berry Street 
965 Beach Ave. comer 27th Sc. 225 Havemeyer St., near Broadway 
513 Fifth Ave., corner 43rd St. 819 Grand St., cor. Bushwick Ave. 


e ; . 190 Joralemon St., near Court St 
415 Broadway, corner Canal St. Joralemon , eet La ‘ 


1511 Third Avenue, corner 85th St. BORO OF QUEENS 
1819 Broadway, at Columbus Circle 1696 Myrtle Ave., cor. Cypress Ave., 
131 E. 23rd St., cor. Lexington Ave. Ridgewood 


BORO OF BRONX 


1042 Westchester Ave., corner Southern Boulevard 
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the Bell 





wo than 1900 buildings—many more than the 
structures in New York City officially designated 
office buildings— are owned by the Bell System—the 
A.T. &T. and Associated Companies. 


Together with the land on which they stand, they repre- 
sent an investment of $221,000,000. They furnish space 
for switchboards, other telephone facilities, and a 
numerous personnel. To investors they are visible evi- 
dence of the vast physical facilities required for the 
country’s nation-wide telephone system. 


The property of the Bell System, whose book cost on 
Dec. 31, 1924 was $2,266,923,466, and a service co-ex- 


tensive with the nation, underlie Bell System securities. 





The dividend rate of the stock of the A. T.& T., parent company of the 
Bell System, is 9%. This investment stock can be bought in the open mar- 
ket to yield a good return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.’’ 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 
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Established 1853 


The Corn Exchange Bank 








Beaver and William Streets 
NEW YORK 
Member of Federal Reserve System and of New York Clearing House 
Capital and Surplus............ $23,000,000 
Net Deposits.................. $220,000,000 

OFFICERS 
Weasmun ©. Deew..... ....ceccccccwss President 
DunuamM B. SHERER............. Vice-President 
FREDERICK T. MARTIN........... Vice-President 
Pauway A. PArrTew............... Vice-President 
RicHarp D. Brown............. Vice-President 
Epwarp S. Matmar..............Yice-President 
Joun R. McWitiiam........ Asst. Vice-President 
Rap Peters, JR............ 45st. Vice-President 
Epwarp B. MacKenzie.... .4sst. Vice-President 
Freperick K. Lister.......4sst. Vice-President 
ee Asst. Vice-President 
ee ee Cashier 
RosBert F. CrRoweE.Lt..............A4s5st. Cashier 
Daavenas J. Biscuer..........00.00.. Asst. Cashier 

DIRECTORS 
Walter E. Frew Robert A. Drysdale 
Clarence H. Kelsey J. Louis Schaefer 
William R. Stewart Edward F. McManus 
William H. Nichols Warren B. Nash 
Charles W. McCutchen’ Harry K. Knapp 
Andrew Mills D. Schnakenberg 
Philip Lehman Dunham B. Sherer 


Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Checks, Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers 
EDWARD B. MacKENZIE - - Manager Foreign Department 


Trust Department to Act as 
Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Agent 
CHARLES D. WHEELOCK- - - - = - Trust Officer 





Safe Deposit Vaults 








Branches in all Boroughs of Greater New York 
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The Real Estate Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 
INTEREST ALLOWED. 





ls fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 
Departments. 


George H. Earle, Jr., Pres. Edward S. Buckley, Jr., Treas. 
S. F. Houston, Vice-Pres. Edgar Fetherston, Asst. Treas. 
John A. McCarthy, Trust Officer 

Edward Y. Townsend Robert D. Ghriskey 


Secretary and Asst. Trust Officer Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


George H. Earle, Jr. John Gribbel J. Wallace Hallowell 
Samuel F. Houston Cyrus H. K. Curtis Gustavue W. Coo 
Bayard Henry George Woodward John A, McCarthy 
Frank C. Roberts Louis J. Kolb R. Livingston Sullivan 
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L (omp any? 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$8,500,000.00 














DEPARTMENTS 
Banking 
—the oldest trust company Bond 
in the Southwest ve 
| Real Estate Loan 
Trust Assets, $109,700,000.00 Trust 
(No Deposits) = . 
| Safe Deposit 
ITLE InsurANCE and Savings 
CoMPANY Foret 
TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING oreign 
PALD-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS : 
Wonien’s 





| OVER. $6,000,000.00 | 
| LOS ANGELES | 
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Speeding Up 
Your Mail 


Every major mail train entering 
Cleveland carries special pouches for 
the Union Trust Company. These do not go 
through the Post Office, but are delivered di- 
rectto our own mail trucks. This is one of several 


special methods we use to speed up your collections. 


m UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Resources over 300 million 




















under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 
Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non-resident is accessible to the 


Inheritance Tax The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable | 
| 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State. | 

| 


—_———$—— HE ____—_ 
New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 


President, GEO T. SMITH Vice-Pres., DANIEL E. EVARTS Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 














“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 














EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Trust Department 


Savings Department Affiliated with 
Mortgage Loan Dept. Exchange National Bank 

*‘Oklahoma’s Largest Bank 
Bond Department 


Rental Bapt. Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 
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any of our offices. 
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Atlanta Cleveland 
— Dallas 
— Dayton 
Charlotte D ; 
Chicago — 
Cincinnati Detroit 


London, England 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Kansas City Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
Omaha Washington 


CO} 


Toronto, Canada 
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FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


The largest in the State 


NVITES correspondence or interviews 
regarding fiduciary representation in 


WISCONSIN 


OLIVER C. FULLER, - - - President 
CHARLES M. MORRIS, - - Vice-President 
CLYDE H. FULLER, - - - Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN, - - - Vice-President 


H. O. SEYMOUR, - - - - Vice-President 
ROBERT W. BAIRD, - - - Vice-President 
GEO. B. LUHMAN, - - - - Trust Officer 
WILBURI. BARTH, - Secretary and Treasurer 





Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Organized in 1890 








Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


BANKING MORTGAGES 
TRUSTS INSURANCE 
SAVINGS INVESTMENTS 


Over $25,000,000 of property held in trust 


Member Federal Reserve System 








Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $3,250,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


The Pledged Faith of These 
United States 


Every citizen has full faith in the integrity and credit of these 
United States expressed in their pledges—their bonds and their 
currency. 


Today the entire capital, surplus and reserves of the Marine 


Trust Company, over TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
are invested in bonds or securities issued by the government of these 
United States. 


To the strength of this security nothing can be added. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
‘Resources Over One Hundred and Sixty Millions of Dollars 
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Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 
HUDSON OFFICE: 
1411 BROADWAY, Corner 39th Street 
LONDON OFFICE : 


28 CHARLES STREET, S. W. 1 


This Company is the Fiscal Agent of the 
State of New York for the sale of 
Stock Transfer Tax Stamps 
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Your Boston Bank 11,000 miles 
of wires 


OTH in the character 

and variety of its 
services, this bank offers 
a number of advantages 
which appeal particularly 
to out-of-town clients. 


You will find 50 State 


Street a convenient and to facilitate the purchase 
friendly place to call. | or sale of Bonds 


TRUST COMPANY \ eee 


~ BUILDING 


EW YOR 
50 STATE STREET 
Boston, Mass. NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
ic. ; | CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Member of Federal Reserve System | BOSTON NEW ORLEANS TOKIO 














The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 
Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 





























JOHN E. WHITE, President WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
CHARLES A.BARTON, Vice-Presidentand Trust ye ge M. HEDDEN, Secretary 
cer ARRY H. SIBLEY, Assistant Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Vice-President CHARLES F. HUNT, Assistant Treasurer 
WARREN S. SHEPARD, Vice-President BURT W. GREENWOOD, Assistant Treasurer 
SAMUEL H CLARY, Vice-President FREDERICK A. MINOR, Auditor 


FREDERIC C. CONDY, Assistant Trust Officer 
Commeccial Department. Assets over $37,000,000 Trust Department, Assets ay $13,000,000 


Capital, $1,500.000 Surolus and Undivided Profits, over $1,970,000 
WORCESTER'’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 
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Covering the Pacific-Southwest 
from Fresno to the Mexican Line 


“7 


THE FIRST NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PACIFIC- SOUTHWEST 228325 BANK 
FIRST SECURITIES COMPANY 


“ 


HESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate 
Resources are $287,844,098.18 (April 


6, 1925); of which $96,151,929.95 are those 
of The First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
$191,092,168.23 of the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank, and $600,000, the 
capital! and surplus of the First Securi- 
ties Company. 


Central Offices: LOS ANGELES 
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Serving the 
Pacifie~Southwest 


Ww ea 
Our Research Department will be glad to furnish you orfyout 
customers detailed information regarding any ot the ‘cities 
served by these institutions. 
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| Security Trust and Safe Deposit Co. | 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 











Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance on all matters in this line. 


Capital, $600,000 Surplus and Profits, $800,000 
OFFICERS 
JOHN S. ROSSELL, President 
- LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President & Treas. 
S. W. Corner Sixth and CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
Market Sts. WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec’y & Trust Officer 
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|| THE COMMERCE GUARDIAN | | Liberty Trust Co. | 

_| TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK |, | ———_ Boson. MAss. 

2 TOLEDO, OHIO = | OPENED FOR BUSINESS. SEPTEMBER 10. 1907 | 

= =A | CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 | 

=| MEMBER ° FEDERAL © RESERVE ° BANK £& DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 

= ; : | OFFICERS | 

R. B. CRANE, Chairz.cn cf the Board > 

= E. H. CADY, President | Geo. B. Wason, President | 

= G. W. WALBRIDGE, Ist Vice-President ALLAN H. SrurcgEs, Vice-Pres. and Treas 

= E. G. KIRBY, Vice-President and Trust Officer ] W. HERBERT ABBOTT. Vice-President | 

= E. C. EDWARDS, Vice-President E. E. Bass, Vice-President 

= ~~ tn ee | J. Henry MILey, Assistant Treasurer | 

3 ee ore i Wo. H. SuMNER, Assistant Treasurer - 

S| Your Toledo Business is Invited | G. RicHarpD Perry, Assistant Treasurer | 
ed Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty x 
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Your New Jersey 
Fiduciary Business 


as well as your banking requirements in this state may be en- 
trusted to this company with the knowledge that you are placing 
your affairs in the hands of an institution which has the resources, 
the experience, the facilities and the earnest desire toserve you well. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS SOLICITED. 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 
Newark, N. J. 


CaPITAL, SURPLUS, ETC., OVER TEN Mitiion Do.vars 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1889 


181-183 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN 


Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000.00 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futon St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $3,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $645,000.00 





JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
JULLAN P. FAIRCH\LD, } Vice-Pres'ts HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Secy. 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr. J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counse! 
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The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


Samuel H. Miller 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Reeve Schley 
Sherrill Smith 


George D. Graves 
Assistant Vice-Presidents 


Edwin A. Lee 
William E. Purdy 
George H. Saylor 
Comptroller 
Thomas Ritchie 


Samuel H. Miller 
Edward R. Tinker 
Edward T. Nichols 
Newcomb Carlton 
Frederick H. Ecker 


DIRECTORS 


Henry W. Cannon 
Albert H. Wiggin 
John J. Mitchell 
Guy E. Tripp 
James N. Hill 
Daniel C. Jackling 


Charles M. Schwab Carl J. Schmidlapp 


WE INVITE ACCOUNTS of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 

and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as: 
tures of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agreements; Custodian of securities and Fiscal 
for Corporations and Individuals; Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Life Trusts. 


Under Supervision of Federal Government 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - 


$5,800,000.00 
Assets over oe! 


$35,000,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 





Eugene V. R. Thayer 
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OFFICERS 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
Vice-Presidents 


$20,000,000.00 
26,016,303.30 
487,028,632.13 


Henry Ollesheimer 
Alfred C. Andrews 
Robert I. Barr 

George E. Warren 


M. Hadden Howell 
Alfred W. Hudson 
James L. Miller 
Cashier 
William P. Holly 


Gerhard M. Dahl 
Andrew Fletcher 


Arthur G. Hoffman 
F. Edson White 


oe Sey Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
H. Wendell no io . : 
William M. Woo Elisha Walker 


Malcolm G. Chace 


mage Milbank Thomas N. McCarter 


Henry Ollesheimer 





Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Inden- 
Agent 















ESTABLISHED 1892 


Virginia rustCompany any 


QUITS VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (Earned) $1,000,000 
HELD IN TRUST $30,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


































MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital - - - 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. 


$1,000,000.00 


We invite correspondence or 


interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 























PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
Mid-City Office: 1508 Chestnut Street 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves $13,000,000 
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An Experienced Trustee 
Every Banking Facility 


DIRECTORS 


A. WATSON ARMOUR.. ..Vice-Pres., Armour & Cc 
SEWELL L. AVERY....President, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
De Forest HULBURD 

President, Elgin National Watch Co. 
Joun T. Prriz.........Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co 
KERSEY COATES REED. .Sec., Marshall Field & Co. 
EDWARD L. RYERSON, JR., 

Vice-Pres., Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
MARTIN A. RYERSON 
WALTER BYRON SMITH 
JOHN Stuart. ..President, The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ezra J. WARNER. Pres., Sprague, Warner & Co. 
SoLomon A. SMITH. . Pres., The Northern Trust Co 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 
Chicago - - 


Illinois 
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United Endeavor 


Your service however 
complete in itself may 
at times require the co- 
operation of an out-ot- 
town bank. 

Perhaps the  exper:- 
ence, resources and fa- 
cilities represented by 
our institution may 
sometime be helpful t 
you in matters relating 
to investments, trusts 
and banking. 


FIDELITY 
‘oy j%[RUST 
COMPANY 


ot Buffalo 





he Oldest Trust Oo. 


in Pittsburgh 
ESTABLISHED 1867 

40,000,000 

71,000,000 


Assets over 
Trust Funds over 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over 


10,000,000 


PEOPLES 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO.% Pittsburh 
Fourth Ave.and Wood St. 











TRUST COMPANIES XXV 


The Age of a Bank 


© be distinguished for age alone is, in a man, a distinction of doubtful 
l value. But age by itself confers eminence upon a Bank, for it implies 
not only the experience that comes with vears, but survival amid com- 
petition, and is a guarantee of permanence. 
To the Bank of New York and Trust Company belongs the honor of being 
the oldest Bank in the City. Its Banking Department, founded in 1784, 
antedates even the Constitution of the United States itself. Its Trust Depart- 
ment was established in 1830, at a time when the wealth of the City was only 
beginning to be great enough to justify an organization devoted principally 
to the care of Estates. 












In addition to a thorough familiarity with the banking and fiduciary business 
of the present day, the Bank possesses the honorable tradition and the sum 
of the experience of one hundred and forty-one years of service. 

May it not serve you? 









fay oF NEW YORK 


Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 
Main Office Foreign Department 
52 Wall Street 48 Wall Street 
Madison Avenue Office 
At 63rd Street 











Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 PIONEERS» 


SURPLUS $800,000 IT 


We invite correspondence from those 















N every important walk of life will be found 
concerns and individua.s who have estab- 


desiring commercial or financial repre- lished institutions of service that have grown 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- from obscurity to prominence. 

tions with the strongest banks through- r ¢ ee Ie am h 
cektheteuth, Gendas peur celiietiane. Thousands of Philadelphians will remember the 


Franklin Trust Company as the pioneer of Day- 
and-Night Banking Serv:ce—the institution that 
Jirst gave Philadelphia Day-and-Night Banking 


* Service. 
A FEDERAL CORPORATION The prestige of leadership is a precious possession. 
° Capitaland Surplus $3,500,000.00 
Union Trvust Company Resources, over = ~~ $30,000;000.00 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA America’s Largest Exclusively Day-and-Night Bank 


Capital - - -  $2,000,000.00 
peice and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 FRAN K LI N TR U ST 
ORCS COMPANY 


GrorGE E. HaMILTon... ...Vice-President, Attorney Southwest Cor. Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
and Trust Officer 

GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer PHILADELPHIA 

WV RLAM We SEARDAM 5 aoc akc Kaed eevee Vice-President West Philadelphia Office Germantown Office 

Epwarb L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 52nd and Market Sts. 5708 Germantown Ave. 

Epson B. OLDS.......... Vice-President and Treasurer Front S Offic 

IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer ront Street Office 

W. FRANK D. HERRON........../ Assistant Treasurer Front and Market Streets 

S. WILLIAM MILLER.............Assistant Treasurer Frankford O fice 

iS, TER PLATHOR so. 506ccccce cal Assistant Treasurer 


Frankford Ave. and Paul St. 





WitiiaM S. Lyons..............Assistant Secretary 
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Chartered 1836 


A Trust Service for 
Financial Institutions 


N addition to the usual banking facilities offered 

to its clients, this Company as correspondent for 
financial institutions places at their disposal the 
assistance of its Trust Department. 


Due to the large amount of trusts in care of the 
Company and by virtue of the wide and varied 
Trust experience built upon nearly a century of trust 
service, the personnel of the Trust Department is 
well qualified to assist banking clients with their 
trust problems. 


It follows that a trust company or bank maintaining 
a trust department to which we may be of service 
may profitably consider this institution as a reserve 
depositary for its funds. 


Individual Trust Funds $370,000,000 
Corporate Trusts - $1,500,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


AD AND CHESTNUT STREETS + + PHILADELPHIA 
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Orust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO TRUST COMPANY, BANKING AND 
FINANCIAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter 


al. XL June, 1925 |‘ Number Six 
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The Real Estate Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 


523 CHESTNUT STREET = 15th and CHESTNUT STREETS 


Across from Independence Hall Packard Building 
THE OLDEST TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $6,000,000.00 


Incorporated in 1876, this Company has issued over 364,000 policies 
of title insurance and has accumulated information which enables it to 
execute work with unequaled accuracy and promptness. 





Executes trusts of every description. Becomes security for persons acting in fiduciary capacities. 
Lends money on installment and term mortgages. Receives money on deposit and allows interest. 
Rents safes in its burglar proof vaults. Buys and sells real estate and assumes the management thereof 
OFFICERS 
FRANCIS A. LEWIS, President 
a ee JOHN H. FAIRLAMB, Assistant Treasurer 
Vice-President and Treasurer AARON L. DEETER, Assistant Trust Officer 
A. ee aw om FREDERICK W. BUCH, Assistant Treasurer 
eet SOS Crmet nod HAROLD L. McKAIG, Assistant Secretary 
OAKLEY COWDRICK 
Vice-Pres. and M¢r. Title Dept. WILLIAM MC KEE, JR.., a 
EDWARD FE. PAXSON, Assistant Manager Title Department 
Vice-President and Real Estate Officer S. EUGENE KUEN, Title Officer 
LeFEVRE W. DOWNING, F. WILLIAM WEIGHTMAN, 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer Assistant Title Officer 
DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM H. SHELMERDINE CHARLES T. QUIN GEORGE McCALL 
HOWARD A. STEVENSON JOHN A. RIGG ISAAC W. ROBERTS 
CHARLES W. WELSH WALTER A. RIGG FRANCIS A. LEWIS, 3rd 
WILLIAM WOOD HENRY M. DU BOIS Cc. S. W. PACKARD 
SAMUEL M. FREEMAN FRANCIS A. LEWIS GEORGE H. FRAZIER 
FRANK H. MOSS OWEN J. ROBERTS 
Member of the Philadelphia Clearing House Association 




















“G. H. Q.” 


For Corporations and Individuals 
Having Trust Funds for Investment 


If you contemplate the creation of a Trust for any purpose whatsoever, it will 
be to your advantage to discuss the matter with this Company. It has gained 
wide recognition as ‘‘General Headquarters’ for the most desirable securities 
legal for Trust Funds investment. 


The foregoing service is augmented by complete, modern banking facilities. 





OFFICERS 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary and Treasurer 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Vice-President JOSEPH P. STAIR, Assistant Vice-President 
ROBERT I. SMYTH, Vice-President MARSHALL E. MUNROE, Asst. Treas. and Asst. Sec’; 
WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Vice-President HARRY C. HOWE, Assistant Treasurer 


LAWYERS TRUST COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 160 Broadway, New York 44 Court Street, Brooklyn | 
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St. Louis Office 
for Your Bank 


Correspondents of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company all have a 
St. Louis Office— with 
executives, messengers, 
and dir ct wire facilities. 


A private representative 
could render few services 
which the Mississippi 
Valley does not stand 
ready to perform for its 
correspondents. 


You are invited to ‘“‘open”’ 
such a St. Louis Office. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 











WHERE THE NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION HELD ITS THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, JUNE 22-24, 1925 


Handsome building of George F. Baker Laboratory of Chemistry at Cornell University at Ithaca, one of many 
generous educational and public endowments established by the Nestor of New York bankers 





‘“MONTICELLO,” THE PICTURESQUE VIRGINIA HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
TO BE PRESERVED AS A NATIONAL SHRINE 


A national campaign is under way to raise $500,000 to save “Monticello” fron falling into the hands of creditors 
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Endorsed by the Executive Committee of the Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers Association 
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MAJOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN BANKING 


DILUTED CREDIT, UNPROFITABLE ACCOUNTS AND WASTEFUL COMPETITION 


O lesson in human experience de- 
serves to be brought home more 
vigorously today to the American 
people than the recognition that 
affluence, high wages and “easy money” do 
not spell relaxation and indulgence, but im- 
pose added responsibility, industry, restraint 
and obedience to wise counsel. ‘‘Coolidge 
economy” is what this nation needs as 
antidote for insidious influences that make 
for material as well as spiritual decay. The 
recipe applies to individuals and to business, 
as it does to the nation. It becomes all the 
more urgent when we stop to realize that 
the vast expansion of this nation’s wealth 
and income during the past decade is not 
so much the reward for years of orderly and 
diligent progress, but due very largely to 
fortuitous circumstances and violent eco- 
nomic dislodgements that conspired in time 
of war to create deceptive conditions. 

It is difficult for the average banker or 
business man, who is mainly concerned with 
local or seasonal trends, to envisage the 
meaning of tremendous changes that have 
taken place in this country’s economic posi- 
tion. No greater service can be rendered 
the cause of sound banking administration 
than to urge frank acknowledgment of the 
problems that arise therefrom and especially 
to check questionable tendencies which in- 
here in extraordinary ease in the money mar- 
ket, the vast accumulation of deposit lia- 





bilities, and the employment of surplus 
funds and credits in channels that must 
ultimately lead to retribution. It may be 
well to bear in mind that there is too much 
complacency and too much optimistic en- 
terprise which derives incentive from the 
oft-repeated assurance that the United States 
has the best banking system in the world, 
unrivaled economic power and that its res- 
ervoirs of gold, capital and credit furnish 
the sinews for unlimited expansion. 
Leading bankers, whose words carry 
weight and authority, have recently raised 
warning voices at state bankers’ association 
conventions. The burden of their utter- 
ances is that American banking manage- 
ment must reaffirm the principles of quality 
rather than join in a mad quest for quantity 
and volume. Nation and state-wide ques- 
tionnaires have been conducted and the 
results presented at these conventions, 
show how very serious has become the 
problem of handling unprofitable balances, 
of maintaining small active accounts with- 
out service charge, and competitive pay- 
ment of high interest rates on deposits. 
Other exhibits reveal the menace of irre- 
sponsible banking despite the supervision 
of the federal and state banking systems, 
which resulted in 753 bank failures during 
the last year, with 274 more failures recorded 
during the first five months of this year. 
The moral is that bank charters are granted 
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too freely and that both the Federal and 
state laws should raise or standardize mini- 
mum capital requirements. 

Taking into account the prevalence of 
fraudulent credit operations, the numerous 
bankruptcies and liabilities involved in 
business failures, the conclusion is inevit- 
able that the sources of credit in this coun- 
try have become too highly diluted; that 
new and flexible credit and rediscount de- 
vices have been entrusted to incompetent 
hands and have precipitated both banks 
and business enterprises into the morass of 
insolvency. The testimony of the past few 
vears justifies the statement that this coun- 
try has too many banks, and that competi- 
tion, including ‘‘free services,” in large as 
well as small cities, has shot past the mark 
of sound practice. From the standpoint of 
solvency the evidence is decidedly in favor 
of larger units and branch banking. 

Some excellent suggestions have been 
forthcoming at recent bankers’ conven- 
tions, both as to preventing bank failures 
and elimination of unprofitable business. 
One of the best papers presented was that 
by Craig B. Hazlewood of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago, who urged the exten- 
sion of the Clearing House system of super- 
vision and examination. Another splendid 
paper was that presented by O. Howard 
Wolfe of the Philadelphia National Bank 
on **The Crusade Against the Losing Ac- 
count.” Results from questionnaires pre- 
sented at the New York, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri and other conventions of bankers, 
all revealed an overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of united enforcement of service 
charge, fixed minimum, and a desire for re- 
ducing interest paid for deposits. There is 
every indication that the agitation now go- 
ing on will result in a more general and 
loyal observance of sound ethics and safe- 
guards in bank operations. 


“may seem strange, but it is never- 
theless true that, although the United 
States is today the leading creditor 
nation in the world to the extent of some 
twenty odd billions, an examination of the 
domestic balance sheet reveals that it is 
also the greatest debtor or borrowing na- 
tion. On the theory that foresight is better 
than hindsight, it might be well to direct 





attention to the extent to which individuals; 
industrial corporations, railroads, public 
utilities, municipalities and state govern- 
ments are not only spending their current 
Income but hypothecating their future earn- 
ings. In other words, this country is spend- 
ing its income before it is earned. 

There is a close relationship between the 
tremendous expansion of banking resources 
and capitalization of individual as well as 
corporate and public income. Dealing first 
with individuals there is the amazing growth 
and prevalence of instalment buying and 
the financing of necessities as well as lux- 
uries through deferred payments. Despite 
higher income levels a far larger number of 
salaried men and wage earners are today 
living beyond their income and_ saddled 
with the instalment collector than before 
the war. Hundreds of finance companies, 
with capitalization of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, have been organized to supply 
funds to enterprises selling on the instal- 
ment plan. To the extent that such financ- 
ing encourages extravagance and needless 
debt, it is within the power of banks to ex- 
ercise a restraining influence in connection 
with loans on “open accounts.’’ With non- 
employ ment, there comes a day of reckon- 
ing; and in the same category are loans and 
credit risks for more or less speculative 
concerns that sooner or oar show up in 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

Abundance of money and low rates go 
hand in hand with over speculation, over- 
production and overexpansion. There can 
be no doubt that the great increase in bank 
loaning and investment power contributes 
a big factor in the investment support for 
absorption of such a great volume of cor- 
porate obligations which have been floated 
upon the market in the last few years. Be- 
tween March 19, 1924, and March 18, 1925, 
the stock and bond collateral loans of re- 
porting member banks and trust companies 
in the Federal Reserve system increased 
from $4,120,000,000 to $5,029,000,000, an 
increase of 22 per cent. During the same 
period the investments in securities of re- 
porting member banks and trust companies 
increased from $4,507,000,000 to $5,518,- 
000,000, an increase of 22 per cent. Cheap 
money and ample support from banking 
resources may stimulate an active stock 
market, but it does not necessarily mean 
that it quickens the processes of business. 
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EPOCHAL DECISION OF UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT IN FRICK 
TRANSFER TAX LITIGATION 


(1? protecting property and upholding 
constitutional limitations against seiz- 

ure without due process of law, 
whether in the guise of extortionate tax on 
inheritances or transfers, the United States 
Supreme Court has never rendered a de- 
cision more salutary and far-reaching in its 
effect than the recent ruling in the Frick 
case. 

The decision is printed in full in this 
issue of Trust ComMPANIES and deserves 
the careful study of all trust companies 
and banks as fiduciaries in the handling of 
estates and testamentary trusts. It strikes 
a blow at the rapacity of states which attempt 
to inflict punitive taxes or levy tribute 
upon personal property of decedents, es- 
tablishing once for all the rule that no 
state can apply inheritance taxes on tan- 
gible personalty which has its actual situs 
in other states and in determining clear 
value of stocks in corporations of other 
states it must deduct the transfer tax paid 
to such states. 


The three definite points decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
June Ist, covering the four cases pending 
therein of Frick vs. Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, are summarized as follows: 


1. That in the assessment of an inherit- 
ance tax, tangible personal property 
can be taxed only by the state in 
which it has its actual situs, and not 
by the state of residence if the prop- 
erty has its situs elsewhere. 


2. That transfer or inheritance taxes 
paid to other states on stock issued 
in those states must be deducted by 
the state of residence from the value 
of the stock in order to arrive at the 
clear value for purposes of its own tax. 


3. That in the absence of an express 
statutory provision in the state law 
authorizing such a deduction, the 
state is not required to deduct the 
federal estate tax before arriving at 
its own tax. 





ADVOCATES OF COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION AT THE Wuuttre TOUSsE 


Delegation of New York jurists, financiers and business men who recently conveyed felicitations to President Coolidg: 
on the enactment of the Federal Arbitration Law which augurs a new era of conciliation in business and commercial 
disputes 
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While this decision relates to tangible per- 
sonal property and does not go to the 
heart of confiscation growing out of tax on 
intangibles which may still be taxed in 
more than one jurisdiction, the effect of 
this determination will go far beyond the 
definitely decided points. Tax experts 
designate the decision as “revolutionary” 
in its material departure from commonly 
accepted theories upon which inheritance 
taxes or death duties have been imposed 
throughout the United States. In holding 
that tangible personal property is not tax- 
able outside of state of actual situs, the 
Supreme Court denies the power of the 
domiciliary state to impose a tax based 
upon jurisdiction of the person and subject- 
ing all personal property left by a decedent 
to tax of the resident state. This was as- 
sumed to be so because the property passed 
in theory and by comity by virtue of the 
laws of the domiciliary state. For property 
taxes, of course, it had long ago been de- 
cided that property could be taxed only by 
the state wherein it was located. It had 
long ago been held that a franchise tax upon 
a corporation could not be imposed upon 
the value of property physically located 
elsewhere. 

The decision forever sets aside the his- 
toric and somewhat antiquated principle of 
mobilia sequuntur personam; that is, mov- 
able things follow the person, in favor of 
the more sensible and just principle of the 
lex situs. The discarded principle of mo- 
bilia sequuntur personam had, at its best, 
always rested on mere fiction or theory, and 
the Court accordingly finds that the state 
of residence has no jurisdiction over such 
property and therefore that the attempt to 
tax it contravenes the due process of law 
provision of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


The second point decided was that taxes 
paid to foreign states upon stocks could not 
be taxed by the domiciliary state without 
deduction of the amount of the tax paid. 
The Court based its finding upon the prac- 
tical ground that the state having jurisdic- 
tion of the corporation could prevent the 
transfer of the stock and thus, before the 
stock could be brought within the domicil- 
iary state, the value of it had been reduced 
by the amount of the tax paid to that state. 

The third point decided is that the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax and state taxes are pari 
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passu, attaching at the same time and that 
in the absence of statute to that effect, the 
federal tax was not deductible from the es- 
tate before the imposition of the tax by the 
domiciliary state. The Court had previ- 
ously, on April 13, 1925, in Stebbins vs. 
Reilly, held to the same effect. In the 
Pennsylvania statute there was an express 
provision that the tax should not be de- 
ducted. 
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FRICK DECISION PAVES WAY FOR 
BASIC INHERITANCE TAX 
REFORM 


OT only has the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Frick case accomplished 
more than all the inheritance tax re- 
form conferences; it is also bound to exert 
a corrective influence upon state legisla- 
tion and revision of death duty laws. The 
logic of the decision points the way to elimi- 
nation of inheritance taxes on intangibles, 
including bonds, negotiables, bank balances, 
etc. To real estate the Supreme Court now 
adds chattels and movables as exempt from 
taxation except by the state of situs. It 
seems inevitable that either under pressure 
of an aroused public opinion or still further 
development of judicial theory, the unjust 
distinction as to intangible property will 
eventually be removed. The Supreme 
Court, in brief, has made a notable addi- 
tion to tax jurisprudence and the moral is 
that if the states do not remedy a desperate 
situation, the courts may do so. 

The possibility lies latent, if not patent, 
within the Frick decision that the Court 
seems to do away with the right of a dom- 
iciliary state to impose a tax upon prop- 
erty susceptible of having a separate situs 
from the decedent or its owner. If this be 
the basis of the decision, as it would appear 
upon its surface, then bonds, which have 
been held to have the attributes of tangible 
property for the purpose of fixing situs, 
would also not be a subject to tax by the 
domiciliary state if they were deposited or 
located elsewhere. A cursory examination 
will indicate that if this case is carried to 
that extent, that bonds would seldom be 
deposited in the home state of the owner if 
that state imposed an inheritance tax at 
all. Thus Florida, after all, may have made 
a real bid as a depository of wealth. 
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“SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE”’ 


ami HE articles that have been appearing 
T| in Trust CoMPANIES Magazine re- 
cently in regard to “Signing Up 
Your Own Directors and Officers for Trust 
Service,” have evidently aroused keen and 
widespread interest among trust company 
people, judging from numerous reactions 
and the correspondence on the subject. 
Sufficient facts have been assembled to jus- 
tify the conclusion that energetic action 
must be taken—that the time has come for 
calling a spade a spade. 

It is no violation of confidence to state 
that altogether too frequently presidents, 
directors and other officers of trust com- 
panies pass away and leave wills in which 
they appoint their wives, personal friends or 
individuals as executors and trustees of 
their estates. There are instances where 
trust company presidents have died intes- 
tate. Within the past month the news- 
papers of New York and several other cities 
have had accounts where presidents and 
directors of trust companies have left wills 
appointing individuals as executors or trus- 
tees instead of the trust companies they 
were associated with. 

This is the one big vulnerable point in 
the trust company structure which must 
and can be remedied. The articles pub- 
lished in TRusT CoMPANIES have come from 
trust companies which have made resolute 
efforts and which, through the right kind of 
approach and arguments, have induced all, 
or nearly all, of their directors and officers to 
write wills appointing the respective trust 
companies as their executors and trustees. 

How can trust companies consistently 
advertise, urging the people to write wills 
and appoint their institutions as executors 
and trustees, when directors and officers of 
such companies fail to repose such faith in 
their own institutions? “It is a delicate 
matter,’ say some trust companies. The 
answer to that is that it is the duty of 
directors and officers not alone to their 
families, but as a matter of good faith and 
consistency toward their own companies to 
“sign on the dotted line.” Experience of 
trust comanies which have tackled ‘‘de- 
linquents”’ shows that directors are not only 
amenable to the right kind of argument, 
but may also be induced to use their influ- 
ence and connections in securing appoint- 
ments for the trust department. 


SUPER-COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


| O ascertain sentiment on the subject, 
Trust Companies Magazine recently 
addressed communications to the 
heads of various national commercial, busi- 
ness, financial and labor associations sug- 
gesting the advisability of creating a ““Super- 
Council” or central committee upon which 
would be represented and accredited dele- 
gates from such various organizations. As 
matters stand today, such organizations as 
the American Bankers Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Credit Men’s Associa- 
ation, the National Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, the American Federation of Labor, 
and numerous other national bodies repre- 
senting as many branches of business, in- 
dustry, commerce and finance, all go their 
separate ways. They “resolute” annually 
and each in their way do constructive work. 
The fact remains, however, that all these 
associations have a common interest to 
improve economic, industrial, legislative, 
labor and business standards generally. 


What a tremendous agency for national 
welfare and better living conditions would 
be a Central Council in which the respec- 
tive aims and constructive work of such na- 
tional organizations could be scrutinized 
and welded together. It would not rob any 
of the individual associations of their pres- 
tige, but it would benefit all. There is a 
new spirit of cooperation abroad in this 
land which would render a Super-Council 
on Business and Industry something most 
feasible. We havea Secretary of Commerce 
at Washington who stands for the idea of 
higher efficiency and standardization. Presi- 
dent Knox of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in his recent address before the 
Illinois Bankers Association, comes close to 
the same idea when he suggested the calling 
of a national conference of all classes to 
“draft a set of principles for economic in- 
dependence and personal financial suc- 
cess,’ which may well be applied to the 
broader development of American business, 
industry and finance. Such centralization 
would help to eliminate wasteful methods, 
reconcile relations between capital and 
labor, clarify economic and industrial ob- 
jectives and effect unity in behalf of con- 
structive legislation. 
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ATTACKING THE EVIL OF IN- 
FLATED MORTGAGE BOND 
OFFERINGS 


T is currently reported that the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington 

proposes to investigate the activities 
of certain “‘modern Napoleons of mortgage 
finance.”’ Whether true or not, the fact re- 
mains that federal and state authorities, 
entrusted with the needed power, can ren- 
der no greater service to the country than 
that of exterminating those high pressure 
mortgage companies which are deluging the 
land and lapping up hard-earned savings 
by the sale of gorgeously engraved real 
estate mortgage certificates bearing most 
alluring interest rates. That these offerings 
contain the germs of foreclosure; that the 
mushroom concerns which are putting out 
inflated mortgage bonds that violate every 
principal of conservative appraisal, equity 
and supervision, are headed for a ‘“‘day of 
reckoning; these are facts that cannot be 
too loudly proclaimed. 

There can be no doubt that mortgage 
salesmanship of this unscrupulous and de- 
vouring type has reached most dangerous 
proportions, and that a situation exists to- 
day which is strikingly similar to that ex- 
perienced about thirty years ago, when a 
somewhat similar group of gaudy, high- 
powered and glaringly advertised mortgage 
manufacturing enterprises came into ex- 
istence and at the first cold wave of real estate 
depression were swept into failure. The 
only difference is that where hundreds of de- 
luded investors then suffered, there are to- 
day hundreds of thousands of wage earners, 
salaried people and small investors who 
have been enmeshed in gilded nets. 

There is a vain query from reputable and 
conservative mortgage houses, and from 
those who realize the inherent menace in 
mortgage bonds bearing high rates of in- 
terest, predicated upon excessive loans, fat 
commissions, inflated appraisals, abnormal 
construction costs and rental expectations. 
“What is to be done?” they ask. The In- 
vestment Bankers Association, divisions of 


the American Bankers Association, the 
National Association of Building Owners 


and Managers, and many other responsible 
bodies, have “‘resoluted” against the evil. 
The business of selling this inflated paper 
continues merrily. The same reputable 
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newspapers, and even financial magazines, 
which sound warnings in their editorial 
columns, have no scruples about selling 
their advertising pages for the very type 
of offerings they condemn. 

It would help materially to stamp out this 
menace if banking, investment and mort- 
gage houses of established character would 
exercise consistency by refraining from sup- 
porting newspapers and publications that 
give space to these “modern Napoleons of 
mortgage finance’ and likewise, in their 
dealings eschew surety companies that con- 
sent to take dangerous hazards in provid- 
ing mushroom concerns with a thin disguise 
of guarantee. 


2, °, ‘7 
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DEPOSITS UNDER ST. PAUL 
REORGANIZATION 


EPOSIT of securities is proceeding 

satisfactorily under the plan of re- 

organization for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad Company. 
Despite opposition voiced by certain holders, 
the plan commands the approval of bank- 
ing, trust company and investment authori- 
ties who are familiar with the situation. 
Trust companies are, of course, very keenly 
concerned in the progress of reorganization, 
both as trustees under the mortgages secur- 
ing bonds and as trustees where funds have 
been invested in St. Paul bonds. It is un- 
derstood that trust companies which hold 
St. Paul securities as trustees of fiduciary 
funds are quite generally depositing such 
holdings and it is confidently expected that 
the amount deposited by July 15th will be 
sufficient to render the plan of reorganiza- 
tion operative. 


The proposed inquiry by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the causes 
which led up to the receivership is approved 
by responsible bankers on the ground that 
investigation will disprove the exaggerated 
and sensational charges of mismanagement 
which have appeared in newspaper head- 
lines. At the same time an impartial in- 
vestigation should disclose that federal 
supervision and inadequate rate structures, 
as well as other policies regarding immigra- 
tion, tariff, etc., contributed chiefly to the 
financial tribulations of the St. Paul system, 
which is symptomatic of conditions affecting 
all roads in the Northwest territory. 
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BROADER BASE FOR COMMUNITY 
TRUST DEVELOPMENT 

NUSUAL interest and _ significance, 
as affecting the general development 

and structure of the Community 
Trust plan, attaches to a letter recently re- 
ceived by President Harris Creech of the 
Cleveland Trust Company from Fred W. 
Ramsey, president of the Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland. The letter submits an 
inquiry from the Board of Trustees of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation directed to 
the board of directors of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation to ascertain if it be either permissible 
or possible to so modify the articles creat- 
ing the Cleveland Foundation as to admit 
of widening the basis of trustee participa- 
tion, thus making it representative of all 
the trust institutions of the community 
upon some equitable basis. 

The communication from the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation and the earnest consid- 
erations which led up to the formal inquiry 
from its board of trustees, may be accepted 
as one of the highest tributes yet paid to 
the work and purposes of the Cleveland 
Foundation, as well as recognition of the 
principles of administration of community 
funds which inhere in the Community Trust 
plan. That the directors of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation will consider the suggestion for co- 
trusteeship, from the broadest standpoint 
of public interest and community welfare, 
may be assured. 

This proposal for multiple trusteeship de- 
rives special interest from the fact that the 
Cleveland Foundation, as the pioneer or- 
ganization, which was conceived and 
founded by the late F. H. Goff, has served 
both as a model for organization and de- 
velopment of Community Trusts which 
are now effective in fifty-two cities, with 
an additional twenty-one trusts or foun- 
dations in process of formation in other 
centers. As generally known, the Cleve- 
land Foundation originally provided in its 
articles for the appointment of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company as trustee. It is well 
known to Mr. Goff’s associates that, before 
his death, he gave serious consideration 
to the subject of broadening the scope and 
trustee base with the adoption of the mul- 
tiple plan in New York, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis and other cities. 
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The proposal from the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation is based upon independent in- 
vestigations and studies that have been 
made for over two years with a view to 
finding some means for stimulating growth 
of endowments and some agency to admin- 
ister trusts and endowments in the interest 
of social welfare rather than that the fed- 
erations or community fund should be the 
repository for such trusts or endowments. 
Surveys of charitable and philanthropic 
needs in Cleveland for the past ten years 
have shown that requirements have grown 
faster than income. Endowment income 
has not supported as large a share of social 
welfare work as in other cities. 

“Out of this,” says the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, ‘thas come the conviction that 
the Cleveland Foundation, with one major 
modification, can become the instrument by 
which endowment provision may be greatly 
encouraged and availed in this community. 
The modification which would seem highly 
desirable is the widening of the basis of 
trustee participation, so as to make the 
Cleveland Foundation representative of all 
trust institutions in the community and 
easily accepted by all concerned as the 
proper agent for the handling of such trust 
and endowment measures as we have in view. 
The practicability of the foundation method 
in the administration of bequests has been 
fully demonstrated.” 


o, 2, 7 
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COURT DECISION AFFECTING 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


N view of the attention devoted by 
trust companies to the creation of 

Life Insurance Trusts, and efforts to 
cooperate with life insurance underwriters 
in safeguarding the vast sums annually paid 
on life insurance policies, special interest 
attaches to the recent decision of a Tennes- 
see Court in dismissing a petition to have 
the proceeds of income from a life insurance 
policy now payable through an insurance 
company transferred to the care of a trust 
company. The Court opposes such transfer 
on the ground that the trust company can- 
not give guarantee as to either principal 
or interest to the same extent as provided 
by the life insurance company. The im- 
portant parts of this decision appear else- 
where in this issue of TRusT COMPANIES. 
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DRAFTING TRUST DEEDS WITH 
POWER OF REVOCATION 

RECENT decision of the Court of 
Chancery of New Jersey suggests the 

care that fiduciaries should exercise 
in connection with trust deeds containing 
power of revocation or amendment and 
where the language should be sufficiently 
broad to cover not only revocation, but also 
any modifications or changes that the 
creator may desire to make. The Chancery 
Court holds that right of revocation must 
be exercised in manner and form specified. 
The deed of trust is not testamentary and 
therefore invalid because it was not exe- 
cuted as wills are required to be. The fact 
that enjoyment of the property or operation 
of it are become vested at the time of the 
death of the donor does not make a deed of 
trust testamentary in character so as to be 
the equivalent of a will. 

If the power of revocation is not exer- 
cised, the interest remains vested as though 
such power had not been reserved. The 
reservation of a power of revocation is not 
inconsistent with the passing of title of 
property to a trustee. The fact is the omis- 
sion of powers of revocation in certain vol- 
untary settlements have led up to their 
being set aside on the ground of mistake. 
The distinction between trusts created un- 
der a deed of trust and transfers of property 
to take effect after death, is that in the one 
the property immediately passes out of the 
donor while in the other it does not pass 
until death. 

The rights of the beneficiaries of the trust 
are not impaired by the “amendment” un- 
der a power of revocation. Their vested 
rights are subject to defeat but only in the 
manner and form reserved to the trustor 
and any other course adopted by him would 
be futile and unavailing. In the instant 
case the right reserved to the trustor was 
to “revoke as an entirety this deed of trust.”’ 
Under these conditions the Court holds 
that the trustor could have destroyed the 
trust altogether but not in part. While the 
trust as a unit was subject to his will or 
whim, it was not within the scope of the 
reserved power to amend or supplement 
the deed or to otherwise alter the rights of 
the beneficiaries. It was suggested, appar- 
ently on the argument that the right to 
revoke the trust implied the power to 
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modify it. The Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey holds that that might have been the 
intention, but the language of the reserva- 
tion does not admit of that construction. 
(National Newark & Essex Banking Co. vs. 
Rosahl, 128 Atlantic 586.) 
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RECIPROCAL TAX EXEMPTION 
ON NON-RESIDENT DECEDENTS’ 
ESTATES 


HE movement for inheritance tax re- 
form is gathering momentum among 

the states, especially in the East. 
Following closely upon the heels of New 
York and Pennsylvania, the legislature of 
Massachusetts has enacted an amendment 
which provides for reciprocal exemption in 
imposing inheritance taxes on personal 
property of non-resident decedents. Such 
exemption does not become effective in 
Massachusetts until December 1, 1925. 
Such laws set a sound example and, in effect, 
gives notice to other states “we will not 
tax stock of corporations organized under 
our laws when such stock belongs to one of 
your decedents if you in return will not tax 
stock of your corporations owned by our 
decedents.” The following states have now 
adopted such reciprocal provisions; namely, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Delaware and 
Georgia, with California also modifying its 
taxes on non-resident estates. There should 
be added to this list Florida and Alabama, 
which have no inheritance taxes, and like- 
wise Nevada, where inheritance tax aboli- 
tion goes into effect July Ist. 

It is quite likely that if the Frick de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
had come earlier in the legislative season 
that many other states would have been 
moved to adopt the reciprocal plan. The 
Frick case, while it directly concerns ex- 
emption of personal property having situs 
outside of domiciliary states, paves the way 
for application of the same rule to intan- 
gibles. Adoption of the reciprocal plan by 
the states in regard to securities and intan- 
gibles is not only in conformity with sound 
practice but likewise presages the eventual 
elimination of all inheritance taxes on per- 
sonal as well as intangible possessions of 
a decedent outside of the state of domicile. 
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STAMPING OUT CRIME AND 
FRAUD 


fm@N pioneer days of Western lawlessness 
| it was the custom of respectable ele- 
ments in the community to band 
themselves together into “Vigilante Com- 
mittees” to enforce law and order. A some- 
what similar situation and urge exists to- 
day throughout the country in respect to 
crimes, bank hold-ups, forgeries, credit 
swindlesand the sale of bogus stock which ex- 
act an annual toll estimated at over three 
and a half billion dollars. In no other 
civilized land are such depredations carried 
on with such high hand and license as in 
the United States. The degree of immunity 
from punishment and _ successful ‘‘get- 
aways” enjoyed by desperadoes and ad- 
venturers would indicate that the machin- 
ery of law enforcement has become inade- 
quate to cope with this growing peril. 

The business of banking is most directly 
affected not only by actual crimes and at- 
tacks upon banks, but also by the losses 
suffered from check forgeries, credit manipu- 
lations and the sale of worthless securities. 
It would seem, therefore, that redress lies 
with the bankers themselves. Time for 
philippics is past and the open season for 
action has arrived. Indeed, the signal 
lights are already visible and the clans are 
gathering. In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
other states, the bankers have organized 
themselves into modern ‘Vigilante Com- 
mittees” with systematic and statewide co- 
operation. Martial law has been declared 
by bankers in many communities in the 
shape of instructions to guards and employ- 
ees to act on the first sign of any suspicious 
action and inquire afterw ard. Other pha- 
lanxes are sweeping into line, such as the 
launching of a nationwide campaign by the 
National Credit Men’s Association against 
credit frauds, the preventive measures 
urged upon banks, etc. 

Pennsylvania presents an illuminating 
example of what the bankers can do to evict 
stock frauds and salesmanship when they 
really get busy. There, the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association have a_ super-com- 
mittee, headed by “Vigilante” E. E. Shields, 
which renders yeoman service and aid to 
the state bureau which is charged with 
carrying out the provisions of the Securities 
Act. This committee has enlisted every 





bank and trust company in the state to 
challenge salesmen of securities which may 
appear questionable. In Pennsylvania, 
every stock salesman must have a state 
registration card and such certification 
cannot be secured without passing acid 
tests. The result of this crusade has been 
that Pennsylvania is practically swept clean 
of these parasites; that 90 per cent of fraudu- 
lent investment solicitations in the state 
are made through the mails, for which the 
only remedy is the enactment of the Deni- 
son Bill which has failed to pass in two 
successive sessions of Congress. What this 
means to the people and banks of Pennsyl- 
vania is obvious when it is recalled that 
at one time that state was a happy hunting 
ground for fake stock salesmen and promo- 
tors. 
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UTILITY BONDS FOR TRUST 
FUNDS 


ITH rapidly increasing number of 
states admitting public utility bonds 

as legal investments for savings 
banks the trust companies will be well ad- 
vised, both in their own behalf and the 
interests of the cestui que trust, in heeding 
distinctive requirements which govern the 
use of savings and trust funds. Connecticut 
is the latest state to legalize public utilities 
and there are now sixteen states in this 
category, including Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Maryland, Delaware and 
California. 

Subject to carefully devised safeguards 
and restrictions the senior obligations of 
many public utility corporations provide 
admirable and highly needed outlets for 
investment of trust funds. A recent ques- 
tionnaire in New York showed fifty-one 
trust companies and lawyers in favor of 
validating such obligations for trust funds 
as against six voting in the negative. The 
demand on the part of trust companies for 
broadening the list of available legal invest- 
ments arises largely from present limitations 
and competitive demand resulting in ar- 
bitrary market values. At the same time 
it is well to remember that public utility 
securities have been put out at a rate which 
suggests inflated capitalization, with $19,- 
000,000,000 of such obligations now out- 
standing. 
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HOW TRUST BUSINESS IS 
GROWING 


HE rapid pace at which fiduciary 
business is accumulating i in the hands 

of trust companies and corporate fi- 
duciaries, is evidenced by the latest official 
returns from Pennsylvania, which is one 
of the few states where official figures as to 
individual and corporate trusts are avail- 
able. Pennsylvania is often called “the 
cradle of the trust company movement,’ 
and it is proof of public faith and regard 
for trust company service that the totals 
attain each year more impressive volume. 

Trust companies and national banks in 
Pennsylvania which exercise trust powers, 
reported on April 9, 1925, an aggregate of 
$2,543,226,801 trust ‘funds. This represents 
an increase during the twelve months since 
March 31, 1924, of $186,535,000, of which 
the trust companies are credited with 
$177,000,000 and the national banks with 
about $9,000,000. Holdings of corporate 
trusts, embracing face value of trusts under 
deeds of trust or mortgages executed by cor- 
porations to the trust company as trustee to 
secure issues of corporate bonds, including 
equipment trusts and securities deposited to 
secure issues of collateral trust bonds, reach 
a total of $5,623,880,191, as compared with 
$4,972,000,696 held a year ago. 

Voluntary reports from individual trust 
companies in many other parts of the coun- 
try confirm the view that trust business is 
growing now more rapidly than in any 
period since the trust company movement 
was inaugurated over one hundred years 
ago. National banks are likewise swelling 
the aggregate with nearly 2,000 such insti- 
tutions, either actively conducting or pre- 
paring to establish fiduciary service. The 
prime reason for such growth is the better 
quality of publicity which is being put out 
by both trust companies and banks, together 
with the wider diffusion of knowledge as 
to the reliability and variety of fiduciary 
services when rendered by a trust company 
or bank contrasted with individual 
trusteeship. Corporate trust business is 
also growing at a brisk rate, due to the large 
volume of new issues of securities. A recent 
compilation made by the New York Stock 
Exchange showed par value of bonds listed ag- 
gregating $35,445,534,000, and market value 
of all stocks listed amounting to $27,069,975, 
482, most of which calls for trust service. 
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BROADER POWERS FOR NA- 
TIONAL BANKS 
NTERESTING results have been ob- 
'T| tained from a referendum recently 
conducted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to ascertain 
from its membership the prevailing senti- 
ment among business men as to the exten- 
sion of branch banking and broader powers 
for national banks. On the proposal that a 
national bank should be permitted, under 
regulation of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, to have branches within its own city 
if a state bank in the same city is permitted 
to have branches, the vote was 2,160 in the 
affirmative and 105 against. 

On the proposal that national banks 
should be authorized to make mortgage 
loans on city real estate for periods not in 
excess of five years, the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
voted 1,808 in favor and 425 opposed. An 
amendment to give national banks inde- 
terminate charters subject to forfeiture for 
cause and termination at will of Congress 
was favored by 2,139 and opposed by 124. 
On the proposal that national banks should 
be authorized to deal in investment 
curities the members voted 1,937 in favor 
and 298 against. 

The committee having the referendum in 
charge pointed out in its report that in the 
past two years there has been an actual 
decrease in the number of national banks; 
that in the past seven years nearly two hun- 
dred large national banks, with resources in 
excess of two billions, have converted into 
state banks or trust companies. 
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NIGHT AIR MAIL SERVICE 


IGHT air mail service between New 
York and Chicago, to be inaugurated 

July 1, promises to become an im- 
portant factor in expediting collection and 
transit items as well as documentary ex- 
changes between banks and trust com- 
panies. Night planes leave at 8 p. m. and 
reach Chicago in time for next day’s clear- 
ance, and vice versa. Trust companies 
likewise expect value from night service in 
facilitating transfers and fiduciary business. 
Another innovation is the use of the tele- 
photograph, installed by the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Company, by means 
of which banks transmit checks by wire 
through process of telegraphic reproduction. 
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WHAT COST ACCOUNTING DISCLOSES IN BANK AND 


TRUST COMPANY OPERATION 


HIGH INTEREST RATES ON DEPOSITS AND INTENSIVE COMPETITION 
INDUCES UNSOUND TENDENCIES 


ARTHUR W. LOASBY 
President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 








(Eprror’s Nore: The following discussion on cost accounting or analysis as applied 
to banking and trust department operations derives additional value from the fact that 
the conclusions are based upon experience and results obtained from a highly efficient 
system of Cost Accounting and Analysis developed at the Equitable Trust Company. Mr. 
Loasby’s instructive paper, which was presented on June 22, 1925, at the convention of 
the New York State Bankers Association, covers analysis of cost and elimination of un- 
profitable factors as related respectively to banking, trust and bond department services.) 


HAT has been the result of our 

general lack of regard for the cost 

of doing business? Those of us who 
commenced to analyze the debit and credit 
sides of the ledger following the reaction of 
1921 suddenly were confronted with a start- 
ling situation. Notwithstanding the fact that 
banks and trust companies are now giving a 
variety of services unheard of a few years ago, 
they are getting less in return from the de- 
positor than they did thirty years ago when 
they were mere lenders of money. This state- 
ment is by no means theoretical. We have 
only to analyze our earnings statements to- 
day in comparison with those of thirty years 
ago, to find that a radical change has taken 
place in the ratio of net to gross earnings in 
banks. Net earnings have gradually de- 
creased from one-third of gross earnings to 
approximately one quarter. 


Depositors Get Twice as Much as 
Stockholders 


Another fact stands out with equal clarity. 
It is this. That our operating expenses have 
not increased if we deduct from them the 
amount we pay in interest to our depositors. 
It is interesting to note also, while we are on 
the subject of bank earnings and expenses, 
that we now pay out of our profits about 
twice as much to depositors in interest on 
their deposits as we pay to our stockholders 
in dividends. 

In this section of New York State the 
high rate of interest paid on deposits is a 
serious banking problem. It is probably the 
largest item in your operating cost. It has a 
dangerous tendency to force many banks into 


investments of a non-liquid character which 
may lead eventually to serious losses through 
depreciation. Another important item of op- 
erating cost is the collection of out-of-town 
items. Unless a bank charges its depositors 
a sufficient amount of interest the handling 
of out-of-town items becomes extremely ex- 
pensive. The activity of an account also 
plays an important part in the final analysis 
of costs. While there are other factors which 
must be considered the foregoing items, I be- 
lieve, are of prime importance. 

It is not an easy task to refuse the ac- 
count of a prospective depositor or tell an old 
depositor that his account is not profitable 
and must be placed upon a different basis or 
withdrawn. But, if we do know our over- 
head and after an analysis of an account find 
it unprofitable, we have a perfectly legitimate 
reason for approaching any business man 
whose account is unprofitable, even though 
his average balance has been a substantial 
one, providing we take pains to acquaint the 
depositor with all of the facts and show him 
just why his account is costing the bank 
money rather than showing a fair profit. 


Judging Deposit Accounts by Size 


Now, many of you have your own methods 
of determining costs, and I have no desire to 
upset any of your methods or to intimate 
that my plans are better or more complete, 
but I shall try to outline briefly how we op- 
erate our analysis department and what it 
accomplishes in the hope that you may pos- 
sibly profit by my remarks. 

Depositors invariably feel that any account 
is profitable to a bank, and I think that it is 
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more than 50 per cent the banker’s fault that 
they do. Many experienced bank executives 
themselves believe that a fair average bal- 
ance invariably signifies a profitable account, 
yet the reverse is often the case. Bank of- 
ficials have a weakness for judging deposit 
accounts by their size rather than by the sum 
transferred to profit or loss as a result of car- 
rying the account in the bank. I venture to 
say that many of your large deposit accounts 
ultimately do not prove as profitable as some 
of the smaller ones because of the higher 
rates of interest paid, the activity of the ac- 
counts, and the special service rendered. 

In analyzing our accounts, I do not think 
we need have misgivings regarding the pos- 
sible antagonism of our depositors. We are 
simply allowing ourselves the same privilege 
accorded the manufacturer or merchant who 
figures his overhead as a part of his selling 
expense. However, we must convince our 
customers of our fairness and sincerity in 
conducting our account analysis. 


Procedure When Account Shows Loss 

The analysis of cost accounting department 
in my bank operates on the recognized prin- 
ciple that each item entered on our books en- 
tails additional overhead. The of a 
man’s average balance in relation to the num- 
ber of items handled for him, while very im- 
portant, is only one of a number of factors 
which govern our final decision regarding the 
status of his business. For example, there are 
to be considered also the profits on other ac- 
counts carried by the depositor in his name, 
the profit on business carried in other depart- 
ments, the profit on accounts introduced or 
controlled by the depositor and the profit on 
business carried in our branch offices. On the 
ether side of the ledger we scrutinize care- 
fully such items as the expense of work done 
at a loss in other departments, expense of 
printing checks, or work done at a loss in 
any of our branches. 

When an otherwise desirable account is 
showing our bank a loss, we generally try 
to place the account on a profitable basis by 
one of the following means—by requesting 
the depositor to increase his average balance, 
or if this plan is not feasible, to decrease 
the activity in the account. In many in- 
stances a lessening of the activity in an ac- 
count is not possible because most business 
men draw checks and deposit items as their 
own business activity dictates. In instances 
of this kind, our final resort is to suggest a 
reduction or discontinuance of interest and 
generally speaking this plan is acceptable 
when the others are not considered practic- 
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able. Our borrowing accounts are analyzed 
every month and ordinary balances at least 
twice a year and contrary to popular opinion 
that the work is conducted by a corps of high 
priced experts, it is really accomplished by 
a comparatively small group of employees 
who have been specially trained for the work, 


Cost Accounting Applied to Trust 
Department 

I have been asked if accounting can 
be applied to the other major divisions of a 
modern bank. It can, but the methods em- 
ployed should be modified to fit the circum- 
stances. In our general banking department 
we pay our customers for the use of their 
funds—we pay them annually, as I have 
pointed out, twice the amount we pay to our 
stockholders, so that you can readily appre- 
ciate how necessary it is to definitely deter- 
mine how much we can afford to pay on each 
average balance. The conditions are different 
in the other departments, where our profits 
are the difference between the fees we ask for 
our services and the amount we are willing 
to spend on department operating expense. 
I will take as an example our trust depart- 
ment and since we have gone back 25 years 
to indicate the evolution of methods in our 
general banking business, let us apply ap- 
proximately the same measure of time to our 
trust department problems. 

Corporate trusts twenty-five or thirty years 
ago were handled by the few trust companies 
then existing and they received very substan- 
tial fees for their Personal trust 
The es- 
tates, though large, the cost of 
handling the business low and the statutory 
fees afforded ample compensation. 

3ut in 1895 there were only approximately 
228 trust companies in the country and five 
years later this number had more than 
doubled. Twenty-five later the total 
number of trust companies had increased to 
This remarkable increase meant 
a more or less acute scramble for trust busi- 
ness. 


cost 


services. 


business was also very profitable. 


few, were 


years 
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New companies were organizing trust 
departments hurriedly and_ soliciting both 
corporate and personal business without real- 
izing either the cost of doing business or the 
responsibilities involved. The income tax 
laws were playing their part also in increas- 
ing trust department overhead, adding heavy 
burdens which could not be dispensed with 
because of the intimate relationship of tax 
laws with the handling of both individual 
and corporate trusts. 


Standard Scale of Fees 


Heavy trust department overhead was ag- 
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gravated in many institutions because these 
trust services were being used as a bait to 
attract new business for the banking depart- 
ment, the business being handled at totally 
inadequate fees. I know that a cost analysis 
in two of the largest New York City trust 
companies disclosed the fact that their per- 
sonal trust departments and their registry 
and transfer departments were running at 
substantial losses. 

It was the introduction of cost accounting 
methods in the trust departments of some of 
the large New York trust companies which 
first checked the growth of this unsound 
practice and led subsequently to the gradual 
development of a standard scale of fees—a 
scale offering adequate compensation for the 
responsibilities assumed and the work in- 
volved, yet moderate enough to allow the 
trust companies to continue to attract new 
business. 

A great deal of the confusion regarding 
rates was cleared up in the personal trust 
field two years ago by the adoption of a re- 
vised statute increasing the fees allowed to 
executors and trustees. In the corporate 
trust field, too, the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of New York City adopted a set of 
fees for corporate trusts, agencies, etc., which 
it recommended to its members and most of 
the trust companies and banks doing a fidu- 
ciary business in New York City have drawn 
up schedules of fees similar and in many 
cases identical to those recommended. 

I have come in contact personally, with 
a number of cases where large _ business, 
which would have been sought twenty years 
ago at any price, has been refused because, 
in the judgment of the trust company con- 
cerned, the scale of fees on which the busi- 
offered would result in a 
the company. 

The trust companies in this state are mak- 
ing a determined stand to maintain a reason- 
able seale of fees. Fiduciary associations 
throughout the country have taken action 
along similar lines and it seems to me that 
reasonable regulation or standardiza- 
tiou of trust rates is most desirable in all 
localities, because of the nature of the busi- 
ness and the protection it would afford both 
customer and trustee, 


ness was loss to 


some 


Cost Accounting for Bond Department 


We have still another cost accounting prob- 
lem in our bond department where the 
changes in the methods of doing business are 
as far reaching as in the general banking and 
trust divisions. A quarter of a century 
ago, the market for securities was confined to 


a small group of savings banks, life insurance 
companies, trustees and a few wealthy indi- 
viduals. All of these investors knew security 
values and could be sold readily through a 
Small newspaper announcement or circular 
letter. 

There has occurred since a tremendous 
broadening of the investment markets due to 
the efforts of the banks and investment deal- 
ers to create a better knowledge of invest- 
ments, preach the wisdom of part ownership 
in successful corporations and develop in the 
average citizen a clearer understanding of 
how to lay the foundation of financial inde- 
pendence. 

The banks have spent considerable money 
in conducting this educational work and 
they will continue to do so, but, I believe 
it would be a very serious mistake to attempt 
to apply to our bond business the same ac- 
counting methods used in our banking depart- 
ment and we haven’t recourse to the rate 
regulating associations which are smoothing 
our way in the trust division. For instance, 
our bond salesmen’s salaries and commissions 
are carefully related to the gross profits 
earned, but in the case of other activities 
of the department we make no attempt to de- 
termine the profit per unit. We are glad to 
have our statistical department study the in- 
vestment lists of prospective customers merely 
to render a service which we hope will es- 
tablish valuable good will. It would be a 
mistake to base continuance of this work on 
estimates of the profit realized from answer- 
ing these inquiries for the profit is of too in- 
direct a nature to measure. For our own 
purposes, we may make computations from 
time to time of the total cost per inquiry, but 
we do not take these figures too seriously or 
attach undue importance to them. We use 
them merely to observe trends in expenses. 

Again, we spend considerable time in our 
bond department making investigations of 
proposed financing projects of which a large 
proportion usually do not materialize. This 
also is work which cannot possibly be reduced 
to a unit basis; and even if it could be done, 
it would be futile to do it. The bond de- 
partment illustrates, therefore, the case where 
it is a mistake to attempt to break up the 
total profit and loss into small units. 

I am heartily in accord with the idea of 
knowing each department’s cost of doing busi- 
That is highly essential for it deter- 
mines general overhead, but my remarks have 
been directed largely along general banking 
channels where accounting must 
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INCEPTION OF THE COMMUNITY TRUST AS A NEW 
FORCE IN HUMAN ADVANCEMENT 


VISION AND FAITH WHICH INSPIRED ITS FOUNDER, THE LATE F. H. GOFF 
MRS. F. H. GOFF 


Member of the Cleveland Foundation Committee 





(Epiror’s Notre: 7'o all those who reverence the memory of the late Judge F. H. Goff 
and appreciate his great service to humanity and the nation as founder of the Community 
Trust plan, which is now exerting a beneficent influence in many cities, the following 
article will possess profound interest. It is an unusual privilege, which the editor of 
Trust CoMPANIES Magazine gratefully acknowledges, to present herewith an article from 
Urs. Goff who was the confidant and shared her hushand’s hopes and motives which led 
to the conception and establishment of the first Community Trust. There is an intimate 
and affecting simplicity in Mrs. Goff’s description of how the Community Trust plan 
ripened into being which cannot fail to stimulate anew all those actively associated with 
what has been termed “the most important single contribution of our generation to the 
art of wise giving.” Mrs. Goff is helping to carry on the great work as a member of the 
Cleveland Foundation Committee.) 


URING the days when the idea of the 
Cleveland Foundation was taking 
form in Mr. Goff’s mind, there was in 

the home a good deal of rather realistic dis- 
cussion of the “Dead Hand.” This became 
real indeed to the child of the family, and 
after one of these discussions in the evening 
she positively refused to go up the dark 
stairway alone for fear the “Dead Hand” 
would reach out and grab her. 

There is a curious symbolism in this fear 
of the young daughter that the “Dead Hand” 
would seize her. It was concern for the fu- 
ture of his young family which set Mr. Goff 
to thinking of the Dead Hand and along lines 
which finally led up to the Community Trust 
idea. 

He had been a lawyer many years before 
he became president of a trust company, and 
as a lawyer had written numerous wills for 
his clients, often having to advise them as to 
what they should do with their money. From 
actual experience he had come to fear the 
binding force of inflexible provisions in a le- 
gal will, even when it had been made with 
the wisest and best intentions. He saw that 
so often with the passing of years, and under 
changed conditions, the inflexible mandates 
of such wills became, if not actually harm- 
ful. certainly inadequate to the needs of 
the hour. 


Sound Formula for Protection of the Family 


Mr. Goff gave the most careful study to 
how to protect his own family from any de- 


privation or want, and at the same time 
how not to take away from his children the 
incentive to earn for themselves and their 
children. 

The only way he could be assured of this 
protection of his children’s right to a healthy 
participation in the struggle of life was to 
create a trust fund, to be cared for and 
administered by a trustee who could safely 
be given power to limit or increase distri- 
bution of income, or to distribute principal 


THe Late F. H. Gorr 


Founder of the Community Trust Plan 
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as the needs of the particular time dictated. 
His connection with the trust company made 
him feel that it offered a dependable trus- 
teeship with the distinct advantage that a 
group of men, rather than an individual, 
would carry out his wishes and do what he 
wished done. He had great faith in the 
corporation as a trustee, a faith no doubt 
strengthened by the experience he had had as 
a lawyer, with the duties and practices of the 
individual as executor or trustee. 


Genesis and Development of the Community 
Trust Idea 


Along with this earnest speculation about 
his family’s future, Mr. Goff thought a good 
deal about the ultimate usefulness of his es- 
tate to the community. He had a great de- 
sire in some way to make a useful contribu- 
tion to the future of the city where he 
spent his life and done his work, but at the 
same time he did not wish to give in such a 
way as to work a hardship upon his family. 
And it came to him strongly that if an in- 
flexible will is likely to work injury to chil- 
dren, it is just as sure, perhaps more cer- 
tainly, to work injury to community enter- 
prises. 

Just at this time Mr. Goff read and 
thought a good deal about the Dead Hand. 
He became familiar with a large number of 
great sums of money which had been left, 
each for some special need that no longer 
existed. He became convinced that the Dead 
Hand was a real menace and something to 
be avoided. He wished, therefore, to pro- 
vide for the exercise of a wise discretion in 
the management of gifts to the community 
which would parallel the discretion of the 
trust company in the handling of the family’s 
affairs, 


Considerations Which Influenced Mr. Goff 


We all know that wisely to give money 
so that it will accomplish good and continue 
is not Mr. Goff felt that a 
committee of bankers who were best fitted to 
take care of the money in the interests of the 
family, was not equally well fitted to dis- 
perse the money for public purposes. Having 
always had great faith in what he called 
the “common people” he conceived of a dis- 
tributing committee to be composed in part 
of the appointees of public officials, and in 
part of appointees of the trustee. He planned 
that this committee should be really responsi- 
ble to the people, and should render account 
of its trust to the public. Provision for these 
safeguards of responsible administration was 
written into the resolution creating the Cleve- 
land Foundation, passed on January 2, 1914. 
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Prime Considerations Which Influenced 


Mr. Goff 
The considerations which influenced 
Goff in planning the Cleveland 
may be summarized as follows: 


Mr. 
Foundation 


1. His thought for the best interests of his 
family. 

2. A desire to place a check upon the 
harmful misuse of money, and to make that 
money perpetually and responsively useful 
to the community in and through which it 
was produced. 

3. A wish to provide a way for small as 
well as large community bequests, to be given 
the broad and efficient distributing service 
and direction of a great foundation. 


Guarding Against Obsolescence and Change 

Mr. Goff thought of the Community Trust 
as a great agency for carrying out the wishes 
subject to such are 
made necessary by the varying conditions 
of times and circumstances. It was in his 
mind that many would wish to ex- 
press preferences for the particular charit- 
able or educational institutions in which they 
were interested. He believed and said that 
those who desired should be permitted to ex- 
press such preferences, and that such prefer- 
ences once expressed should be the first con- 
sideration of the distributing committee. Be- 
yong the life of the preference and the object 
which it indicated, the committee would al- 
ways stand ready to make the intelligent 
and informed redistribution of the income 
which changing times and conditions might 
demand. 

Mr. Goff wrote at one time: “I hope that 
I have not spent too much time in urging 
that charitable trusts be created broad and 
flexible enough to permit of unrestricted use 
if the purpose designated by the donor becomes 
unwise or obsolete.” 

This was in line with his belief in giving 
a broad and flexible grant of power to a cor- 
porate trustee. For instance, a preference 
for the promotion of child welfare would gen- 
erally be carried out with more ease and less 
friction than a preference for a specific child- 
caring institution or individual piece of work. 


of donors, changes as 


givers 


New Highways of Community Progress 

On the other hand, there are many of those 
who wish to give the distributing committee 
a power over funds limited only 
by the original powers set forth in the ar- 
ticles creating the foundation, Mr. Goff 
thought of such funds as being distributed by 
the foundation committee, not only to aid 
good work being done, but to blaze new high- 
ways of progress, to do the things in educa- 


which is 


(Continued on page 795) 











IMPORTANT DECISION RELATING TO TRANSFER OF 
INSURANCE FUNDS FROM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TO TRUST COMPANY 


TENNESSEE court recently  dis- 
missed a petition that proceeds of 
a life insurance policy now payable 
in the form of income be transferred from 
the care of an insurance company to a trust 
company. The decision is probably the first 
of its kind and has an important bearing 
upon the development of life insurance trust 
business which has become the subject of 
such widespread interest among trust com- 
panies. The court rejected the petition on 
the ground that the trust company cannot 
agree to guarantee either principal or in- 
terest to the extent that such guarantee is 
provided by the insurance company, even 
though some increase in income might result 
in removing the life insurance company as 
trustee and appointing a trust company. The 
court avers that the safety of the corpus 
and income as well as rights of the ultimate 
remainder, were the prime considerations 1n 
the mind of the donor. The court does not 
question the ability, solvency or fidelity of 
either the life the 
trust company. 
Following 


insurance company or 
are salient extracts 
decision of the Tennessee court: 

“Should the insurance company be re- 
moved and a new trustee appointed upon 
the grounds alleged in the bill? * * * 

“The evident purpose of the donor was to 
secure to his wife and daughter at all haz- 
ards a monthly income not subject to any 
postponement or variation and to make the 
trustee an absolute insurer of the income 
as well as of the corpus of the fund. This, 
of course, imposed greater responsibility 
upon the insurance company than that of 
the ordinary trustee. The insurance com- 
pany cannot escape payment of the monthly 
income on the ground of a low interest rate 
or inability to find borrowers for the fund, 
nor can it escape accounting for the corpus 
upon the excuse that it used excellent busi- 
ness judgment in loaning or investing the 
fund and through some unforeseen mischance 
some portion was lost. * * * 

“No proof has been offered tending to show 
that any local company or -person would be 
willing to take funds and insure income and 


from the 


corpus against every contingency. Mrs. 
C—————- has moved, or is about to move, 
to ———— ———— and she has introduced the 
testimony of the executive officers of two 
trust companies doing business in that city. 
The president of Loan & 
Trust Company testifies company 
has $100,000 capital and surplus, 
This company will accept and at 


the ———— 

that his 
$382,800 
the fund 


“present rate of interest can make it net six 


to six and one-quarter per cent less the cost 
and expense of making a trustee’s bond, but 
it will not agree to guarantee interest or 
principal and will only assume responsibility 
for that lack of care which a prudent per- 
son should assume in the management of 
his own affairs. The president of the 
— — Trust Company that institu- 
tion has a capital of $200,000 and a surplus 
of $250,000. * * #* 


says 


He says his company 
will guarantee the loans made of the funds 
but will not guarantee a net interest rate 
exceeding four per cent though at the pres- 
ent prevailing rate six per cent may be rea- 
lized. This institution does not propose to 
execute any bond to cover the fund. * * * 

“It is thus seen that neither of these in- 
stitutions propose to safeguard the principal 
and interest to the extent such as is 
under the (insurance) 


done 
trust created by Mr. 
C—————-, even though some increase of in- 
come might result in removing the trustee 
(insurance company) selected by the donor 
and appointing one of banks. The 
safety of the corpus was in his mind as well 
as the income and the rights of ultimate re- 
mainder. Men must not be imperiled or the 
safeguards thrown around their contingent 
interests removed or mitigated. * * * 

“As no better income could be probably re- 
alized if the funds were brought here and 
as the —— banks do not offer to secure 
(insure) payment of principal and interest 
as well as they are now secured, and as the 
ability, solvency and fidelity of the present 
trustee is not questioned the court is of the 
opinion no good or sufficient cause is shown 
for the removal of the trustee which was se- 
lected by the donor and in wkhoin he had con- 
fidence. Bill dismissed.” 


these 











HOW WILL GOLD RESTORATION IN EUROPE AFFECT 
AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL POSITION IN FINANCE 
AND TRADE? 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


S. STERN 
Vice-President of the Seaboard National Bank of New York 


(Epitor’s Note: The writer of the following article recently returned from an exten- 


sive visit covering England and the Continent of Europe. 


He made the trip in the com- 


pany of Chellis A. Austin, president of The Seaboard National Bank of New York, and 
they conferred with leading bankers, merchants, economists and statesmen in order to 
ascertain at first hand the conditions which prevail in Europe with particular regard to 


opening further our financial markets to foreign borrowers, both 


public and private. 


Mr. Stern is an expert in international exchange and trade matters and his views as to 
the influence of the return of sterling to parity on this country’s trade and creditor posi- 


tion are of very timely interest.) 


N my last visit two years ago, the 

principal nations of Europe were still 

endeavoring to extricate themselves 
from the morass into which they had been 
plunged since 1914. They were still devising 
Ways and means to set their financial house 
in order and to promote the vital develop- 
ment of new resources. 

Since then, of the many problems inherited 
from the war, some have received a tentative 
solution, as for instance, in Germany, through 
the adoption and operation of the Dawes 
Plan, and in Austria and Hungary through 
the exercise of financial control by the High 
Commissioners appointed by the League of 
Nations. More recently, in England, the 
pound sterling has been placed upon a gold 
basis so far as international 
concerned. 

It appeared useful to examine the effects 
of these various measures on the ground, to 
study whether the reconstruction of Europe 
had actually made progress since 1923, what 
obstacles still stood in the way of a more 
complete recovery, whether America has ex- 
ercised due discrimination in expanding her 
operations in European finance, and finally, 
to what extent it is wise and safe for us to 
open further our financial markets to Euro- 
pean borrowers, both public and private. 


clearings are 


Signs of Economic and Moral Recuperation 
In attempting to collate impressions gained 


during such a journey one is at once con- 
fronted with the difficulty of presenting a 
broad statement which might apply more or 
less to the present situation in all the coun- 


tries visited. For the haze which still cov- 
ers the continent in a certain sense of the 
word does not clearly disclose specific general 
conditions which would hold true without 
distinction in the case of each of the na- 
tions observed. 

In general, most of the outward physical 
signs seem to indicate that the process of 
private impoverishment and of the lowering 
in the standard of living which started during 
the great conflict now been arrested, 
broadly speaking, and that in many instances 
the drained reservoirs of individual wealth 
are slowly beginning to fill up again. 

Morally there are evident symptoms of a 
more general realization, not only by men of 
affairs, but also by the more enlightened 
statesmen of certain countries, that in the 
long run the interests of the peoples in 
Europe would be better served by policies of 
friendly compromise and generous coopera- 
tion. At the same time traversing Europe, it 
is not possible to ignore certain facts of a 
different order, although naturally it is a deli- 
cate matter to appraise them as to their rela- 
tive and ultimate importance. 


has 


Renewed Industrial and Trade Competition 

After having traveled the easy path of in- 
flation many European states, particularly 
Germany and Austria, are now obliged to fol- 
low the hard and at times painful road of de- 
flation. Without exception the business world 
in all countries bends under the burden of 
taxation and the governments find it difficult 
to gain support for financial reforms involv- 
ing further sacrifices on the part of the tax- 
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payers. Nevertheless all over the continent 
we notice intensity of industrial and trade 
competition accompanied in a number of lines 
by overproduction and so symptoms of com- 
ing struggles between capital and labor. There 
is also evident a general policy among the dif- 
ferent states to check the free movement of 
goods by means of raising custom barriers 
which, in turn, impede international trade as 
a whole. 

Without entering into a detailed examina- 
tion of the condition of the various countries, 
each of which has its own problems, of course, 
it may be said that the interests of France, 
Italy and Belgium call imperatively, at not 
too distant a date, for a thorough business- 
like reorganization of their governmental fi- 
nances and the stabilization of 
ciated currencies. Finally, an intelligent and 
speedy solution, free of national and emo- 
tional prejudice of that thorny question of 
inter-allied debts which overshadows the re- 
lations among the nations and is an excuse 
for much controversy, would no doubt give a 
vigorous impetus to the economic revival of 
Europe. 


their depre- 


Atmosphere of Peace Essential 

In general, Europe is slowly, but steadily 
moving ahead. The political friction which 
has existed all along in the 
history among the constituent nations, old 
and new, great and small, has not disap- 
peared. Nevertheless, we need not look upon 
the situation as it is at present with any de- 
gree of uneasiness. 


course of its 


The miraculous evidence 
of the recuperative powers of the provinces 
of Northern France and Belgium shows that 
the vision, imagination and patience are not 
lacking which will ultimately afford the 
means everywhere of rising dif- 
ficulties, as above mentioned, still per- 
plex our friends in Europe. 

Given the being allowed to 
pursue their ordinary daily business activi- 
ties of making a living in an atmosphere of 
security and peace and not in continual alarm 
and danger, it can safely be concluded that 
Europe cannot long be deterred from regain- 
ing a new 


above the 
that 


assurance of 


lease of comparative prosperity. 
After ail no rational person in Europe today 
disputes this truth that peace is the only soil 
in which the credit of the European nations- 
as that of individuals as well 
and flourish. 


ean take root 


Effect of Gold Restoration on American 

Leadership 
Recent observations of conditions in 
Europe served to confirm the conclusions and 


views expressed by the writer in an article 


which appeared early this year in The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street and which, therefore, may 
in part bear repetition. 

Reviewing in the light of our interests the 
return of the pound sterling to par, I can- 
not detect any elements which would make 
for a weakening of our present international 
banking leadership. During the last ten 
years we traveled far along the lines 
of the world-wide financial development. The 
restoration of the old monetary unit of the 
pound sterling in terms of gold is only one 
more symptom of the definite improvement 
of financial conditions all over Europe, and 
if our British satisfied that it 
does not disturb economic conditions in their 
own country, if 


have 


friends are 


they 


have the confidence in 
their ability to maintain the par, we should, 
in a whole hearted way, support their plans 


by placing at their disposal any desired and 
advisable credits in order to insure the suc- 
cessful carrying out of their policy. The 
ahead of the United States and Great 
Britain as bankers of a world which still is 
in the stage of convalescence is tremendous 


task 


enough to call for the combined resources of 
the two countries; and the cooperation of 
trained minds and experienced organizations 
on both sides is a condition sine qua non for 
the safety of their loans and the future pros- 
perity of both nations. 


No Fear of Gold Drain 


Will the general advantage which we will 
derive as a great creditor and trading nation 
from the general resumption of gold payments 
and the return 
involve on 
what 


to stable pars of exchange 
part certain and 
directions? Will they diminish 
our gold supply and affect our international 
commerce ? 


our sacrifices, 


along 


Will the great moral increase in 
rightly due to Great Britain as a 
result of the readoption of the gold standard, 
reduce our own importance as a leading finan- 
cial center of the world? 


Such 


prestige 


questions present themselves to us 
in the United States as we notice the intense 
interest created by the rise in sterling. There 
scarcely is any reason for anticipating that 
gold exports from the United States to the 
United Kingdom will be 


creased 


substantially in- 
simply pound sterling 
reached par. Nor are the fundamental 
conditions which govern gold shipments from 
one country to another affected by the mere 
revocation of the British Gold and Silver Ex- 
port Control Act of 1920 or its natural expira- 
tion. Exports of gold from the United States 
or for that matter an inflow of metal from 
other countries into England, will take place 


because the 
has 
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only if the pound sterling should rise in the 
exchange markets up to a point where it 
would be advantageous to ship gold instead of 
remitting sterling to London by means of the 
regular exchange machinery, in other words, 
sterling would have to reach and exceed the 
rate of about 4.883¢, which computed on pres- 
ent costs, would be the new gold export point 
(for shipments from the United States). It 
is to be borne in mind in this respect that in 
all the discussions on the pound sterling and 
parity which have taken the 
London market is not exces 
receipts as of withdrawals of 


far, 
so expectant of 


large 


place so 


sive 


gold. 


Reserve of Short Term Credits 

Practically, from present appearances, 
there need be no particular uneasiness on the 
ground of gold shipments. With a total gold 
stock on January Ist of this year of approxi- 
mately $4,500,000,000, with substantial in- 
visible gold which in addition, in 
case of need, can be drawn upon to make up 
for temporarily abnormal shipments abroad 
and with British trade figures for 1924 (vis- 
ible and invisible) just balancing, the United 
States can look forward to the resumption 
of specie payments by Great Britain and to 
the possibility of her competition for the gold 
production of the world with a certain meas- 
ure of equanimity. 


reserves 


It also should be remembered in 
nection that if Great Britain, or that 
matter, any other country should withdraw 
gold to an extent which might create a rapid 
rise in interest rates and a fall in stock ex- 
change values in the United States, we would 
be in a position to make up, if required, the 
amount so sent abroad by calling in a corres- 
ponding portion of our foreign 
credits. 


this con- 
for 


short term 


Effect on Trade Relations 

The question has been asked, how the 
bringing back of the pound sterling to its pre- 
war par of exchange will affect American 
trade with Great Britain. Theoretically, 
a rise in sterling would facilitate our sales 
to and handicap our purchases from England. 
Independent of the exchange—fluctuations in 
which, in our dealings with Great Britain, 
never have been a great factor because at 
all times, ever since the suspension of gold 
payments by Great Britain, there has been in 
the United States a regular market for ster- 
ling forward delivery—the volume of our 
future commercial exchange which Great 
Britain will practically depend on the future 
movement of prices, both in Great Britain and 
the United States. 


WOOLEN TEXTILES 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


Banks and Trust Companies, or their 
clients, desiring information about woolen 


textiles in Rhode Island are invited to 


consult this Company, which for many 
years has been intimately associated with 
this important industry in this locality. 


WA Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company 


VS WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE — — ZIG MAIN ST. PAWTUCKET 


The Oldest Trust Company in New England 


ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 


Vice-President, American Trust Company of Boston, who 
has been elected president of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association 

















PLEDGING THE DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF A TRUST 
COMPANY TO USE ITS TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ANOTHER ILLUMINATING EXAMPLE ON “SIGNING UP,” SHOWING 
THAT “IT CAN BE DONE” 


MERLE H. DENISON 
Vice-President, Buffalo Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Eprror’s Nore: The following is one of a series of articles from different trust com- 
panies which have been successful in having their own directors and officers prepare 
wills in which their respective institutions have been named as executor or trustee. These 
articles have aroused wide interest and are intended to stimulate other trust companies 
and banks to similar efforts and likewise, by practical example, to describe methods of 
approach, arguments used and substantial results obtained. Under Mr. Denison’s super- 
vision the trust department of the Buffalo Trust Company has experienced exceptional 
growth, a large part of which is attributed to the cooperation received from the com- 
pany’s directors. This growth has kept pace with deposits which have increased at the 
Buffalo Trust Company from fifteen to sixty millions in the last few years.) 


OU doubtless recall the story of the oped, we believe, into what is an absolutely 
clerk in a book shop who had almost sound case which cannot be denied by any 
sold a customer a fountain pen by bank official. 

assuring him that it would write on all First: We kept in mind the fact that 

kinds of paper. The salesman, however, even though he was a director, the man we 

suddenly found his order canceled because were talking to might not know the scope 

he had been so indiséreet as to write out of our trust department’s activities, andl 

the sales s’ip in pencil although a fountain strange to say, several understood very little 

pen of the same make was visible in his 

own pocket. In these days of competition a 

sincere belief in one’s business, whatever it 

may be, goes far toward winning the confi- 

dence of the public. And because the key- 

stone of a trust company or bank’s structure 

is the confidence of the community in its 

safety and the ability of its management, 

the unqualified support of an institution by 

its directors and officers is almost impera- 

tive. By support is meant the use of that 

trust company or bank and its various de- 

partments. 

tealizing this, with the organization of a 

Trust Development Department a year or so 

ago, it was felt that their first efforts should 

be almost entirely concentrated on the bank’s 

officers and directors—until they had all 

signed on the dotted line. Up to that time 

the securing of their business had been too 

much taken for granted. Far-off fields had 

always looked the greenest, and the efforts 

of the trust department had perhaps been 

spread too thinly over a large number of 

prospects. 


To “sell” our directors the following is Merte H. 
the line of argument which we used, devel- 


DENISON 


Vice-President, Buffalo Trust Company 








about what we had to offer. We educated 
these men just as we would explain the mat- 
ter to any prospect, using the standard trust 
arguments as to the importance of making a 
will and creating trusts for the proper dis- 
tribution of one’s estate. We pointed out as 
usual, the experience, permanence, impartial 
point of view and responsibility of the cor- 
porate executive. 

Second: Once he was fully aware of the 
advantages of the corporate fiduciary, we ap- 
pealed to his pride as an official of our in- 
stitution. As tactfully as possible we pointed 
out that this being his own bank, the respon- 
sibility was his either to appoint it his ex- 
ecutor or else one must assume that he im- 
plied we had a poor trust department, in 
which event he might well make recommen- 
dations to the proper authorities for its im- 
provement. 

Third: Again appealing to his pride we 
explained to him the sales advantage it 
would be to the trust solicitors of this bank 
if they might make the statement that all of 
our officers and directors practiced what we 
preach. 


Methods of Approach 


The arguments used may sound very well, 
you say, but what method did we employ to 
get the proper approach and the attention of 
these directors and officers. How did we 
overcome that bane of trust solicitation—pro- 
erastination? To begin with, the officers in 
the trust department saw to it that they 
themselves had made their wills and that 
the outside men, although they did not have 
big estates, had nevertheless created insur- 
ance trusts. Just check up and see where 
your own trust department officers stand in 
this matter. It doesn’t do to have a situa- 
tion where “the pot is calling the kettle 
black.” 

Then the president of the bank, under 
whose will another bank with which he was 
formerly connected had been named execu- 
tor, transferred this executorship to his pres- 
ent institution. And let me add right here 
that the aggressive support of the president 
of a trust company, with his prestige, is es- 
sential in carrying through this program. 


Breaking Down the Barriers 


At the next board meeting the president ex- 
plained the importance of the directors’ co- 
operation and pledged them to give this mat- 
ter their serious consideration to the extent 
of admitting a trust department officer into 
their confidence, and hearing just what the 
trust department could do for each of them. 
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In the succeeding weeks the president him- 
self, made appointments for a trust officer 
to see every single director. This broke down 
the barriers. Once a few of the directors 
were lined up, they were willing to use their 
influence with the others who were inclined 
to put things off. 

A similar procedure was followed as re- 
gards the officers. These men being readily 
accessible had less opportunity to escape 
persistent hammering. 


The Results 


Has it been worth while? Our only re- 
gret is that we didn’t go after the “bank 
family” business sooner. At the present 
writing only three of our twelve senior offi- 
cers and eight of our twenty-five directors 
are still outside the fold. As is the case 
in most instances, our directors are men of 
means whose estates are worth handling. So 
the business itself is good. But more than 
that, our directors now educated to the mer- 
its of the corporate fiduciary have become 
themselves, among their friends and asso- 
ciates, trust department salesmen. The col- 
lateral business thus received is, of course, 
of value. 

In conclusion, don’t take it as a matter of 
course that your officers and directors know 
all about your trust department, that they 
have made their wills or will do so auto- 
matically. They are the most important 
prospects you have, and with constant work, 
should be the easiest to land. 


?, 2, 2 
.° “ “ 


NEW SYSTEM FOR SAVINGS 


The Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has put into operation a new plan for 
systematic savings which is especially de- 
signed to meet the requirements of business 
and professional clients. The plan was de- 
signed by Herbert T. C. Wilson, assistant 
sales manager. There are two features to 
the system. One provides for regular monthly 
payments of not less than $100 and the other 
for deposit of securities having a value of at 
least $20,000. Over a period of twenty-five 
years a monthly saving or investment of $100 
placed at an average rate of 6 per cent, 
amounts to $67,977 under the first plan, of 
which $30,000 is principal and $37,977 is ac- 
cumulated interest. Under plan No. 2 the 
$20,000 placed in the safekeeping department 
and invested in securities paying 6 per cent 
for annum amounts to $85,998 in twenty-five 
years. There are variations adaptable to in- 
dividual needs. 
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Teco IT 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 33 + 1g25 


Ten Boston Offices 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos Arres, ARGENTINA Havana, Cuba 


European ‘Representative 


24, O_p Broap Srt., Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New Eng- 
land business, send it to us. With 
ten ofhces covering the city and direct 
collection facilities throughout this sec- 
tion, we afford quickest and best service. 


Correspondence invited. 
CapPITAL $20,000,000 Surplus $20,000,000 


Resources $370,000,000 





(Copyright, Wide World Photos) 


DESTRUCTION AT GRIFFEN, IND., WHERE TEN PER CENT OF THE POPULATION WAS WIPED 
OvuT BY THE RECENT TORNADO 











“EVERYTHING BLOWN 


AWAY EXCEPT TWO 


MORTGAGES” 


WHY BANKERS SHOULD INSIST UPON WINDSTORM INSURANCE IN 
PROTECTING MORTGAGE LOANS 


GEORGE E. CROSBY, JR. 


Aetna Insurance Company and The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Loss of life and destruction of property visited upon widely sepa- 


rated sections of the United States by cyclones, windstorms and untamed elements have 
served to stimulate interest among bankers and greater insistence upon 80-called Wind- 


storm Insurance as a means of protecting loans on mortgages. 
shown that no region is immune from such visitations. 


Recent experience has 
At the last annual convention of 


the American Bankers Association the subject of Windstorm or Cyclone Insurance was 


one of the topics for animated discussion. 


The following article sets forth the advan- 


tages of such protection, both for the mortgagor and the mortgagee.) 


HE subject for the following 
was adapted from the laconic report 
by a policy-holder following a wind- 
storm loss: 
“It cleared everything off the farm except 
two mortgages.” 

Following a conviction, 
ports of experiences 
that a large percentage of bankers, 
building and loan associations and other 
loaners of money on real estate mortgages 
were frequently subjected to losses against 
which they could, but rarely did obtain in- 
surance, the writer, in the Summer and Fall 
of 1924, caused the sending of a letter on the 
subject to thousands of mortgagees through- 


based 
during a 


upon re- 


years, 


article 


number of 


out the country. 
that letter: 
“As one result of the recent disastrous 
windstorms, the attention of conservative 
bankers, building and loan associations, 
and others who loan money on real es- 
tate, has been brought forcibly to the con- 
sideration of the vital importance of hav- 
ing all mortgage loans protected by wind- 
storm insurance. 
“The following questions, in effect, are 
now being asked of many borrowers: 

‘Are you in a position to take up our 
mortgage should a windstorm or tornado 
find you without this form of insurance? 
If not, considering its low cost and your 


The following is a copy of 
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own security, as well as ours, will you 

kindly obtain and deliver to us a wind- 

storm policy in a reliable company as a 

condition of your loan?’ 

“Many mortgagees, rightfully holding 
that they are justified in requiring all rea- 
sonable safeguards for their money, insist, 
in view of recent events, upon earthquake 
insurance: and, in certain sections particu- 
larly, upon protection against loss from 
hail or explosion, as well as fire and wind- 
storm insurance. 

“This company, convinced of a certain 
public duty in the matter, by this letter 
respectfully but seriously recommends that 
you call the above facts to the attention 
of your associates and patrons, assuring 
you that our local agent will be glad to 
furnish any further information you may 
desire.” 


When Bankers Become Insistent 


Referring to the questions quoted in the 
second paragraph of the above letter, the 
fact is of interest that this was from a letter 
sent out by Ohio bankers shortly after the 
disastrous windstorm of June 28, 1924. By 
this storm, Lorain, whch was considered out- 
side the tornado belt, suffered a loss of over 
$13,000,000, and it is stated that there were 
hardly more than a dozen tornado policies in 
effect in the entire city. In Sandusky, where 
$7,000,000 damage was done by the 
same storm, there were only a comparatively 
few tornado policies in force. 

The story would be different should an- 
other windstorm strike Ohio. The state has 
been vigorously canvassed for windstorm in- 
surance, partly as a natural result of the 
warning but particularly because of the in- 
sistence of bankers that they were entitled 
to such protection of their loans. The fact 
that windstorms not only destroy property 
but human lives as well, should be of double 
importance to those who invest their money 
in real estate and also in the character and 
dependability of mortgagors. 


over 


Live Topic for Bankers’ Convention 


That a deep impression concerning proper 


insurance protection was made upon the 
minds of mortgagees of all classes last year 
was demonstrated most emphatically by the 
fact that at the Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association at Chicago in 
December, the discussion of the subject of 
bankers requiring Windstorm Insurance as 
well as Fire Insurance of their mortgagors 
was an outstanding feature of the sessions. 


President Deppe of the Savings Bank Di- 
vision, in the early part of the meeting spoke 
as follows: 


“T can give you our experience in Ohio. 
Most of the loaners now of money in Ohio 
as I understand it are insisting on some Cy- 
clone insurance, but the amounts vary, some 
go so far as to require an amount equal to 
the amount of the land. I would like to hear 
from other sections of the country what 
their experience is on that feature.” 


Facts vs. Fancy 

A representative from New York aroused 
laughter by the response: “We don’t recog- 
nize cyclones in New York.” (The writer 
cannot resist the temptation to insert here 
the comment that windstorm premium re- 
ceipts of all companies for the years 1918 
to 1922 inclusive in New York State totaled 
$340,126, while the losses amounted to $416,- 
671—a loss ratio of 122.5. Such facts speak 
for themselves. ) 

President Deppe then asked for comments 
by anyone from the cyclone country, and 
Mr. Breuninger of Muskegon, Mich., and 
Messrs. Truesdall and Parsons of Ohio made 
statements, the latter referring to the needs 
of other forms of insurance than windstorm. 
The discussion was brought to a close by re- 
marks from Mr. Rome Stephenson which we 
quote as reported, for their conclusive in- 
terest: 

“At the this discussion I think 
that something concrete should come from it. 
because I know that in the minds of a great 
many men here today that are engaged in 
the mortgage loan business they 
whether or not it is advisable to 
cyclone or insurance in connec- 
tion with their mortgage loans. I have had 
a great deal of experience along that line of 
work and I that in these mortgage 
loans that the Prudential, the Metropolitan 
and the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
are taking throughout the country, they re- 
quire cyclone insurance. 


close of 


wonder 
require 
windstorm 


know 


“Close Up” Argument 


“The ordinary man will tell you he does 
not want to pay for cyclone insurance, and 
there is a way in which you can quickly in- 
duce him to pay for the cyclone insurance 
and have him go out of your office thinking 
that you have done him a favor, and that 
is to have six or eight pictures that have 
been taken in some of these localities where 
they have had these very destructive storms. 
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I say to a man, ‘You are not afraid of a 
cyclone, are you?’ 

“*No, I am not afraid of a cyclone. 

“Then, I hand over to him the pictures, let 
him and his wife eramine them as they do 
in many and after they see the 
terrible that is wrought in the 
communities they have had _ those 
storms, they are willing to pay the $4 for 
three years per thousand that is 
for cyclone insurance. 

“I know that down in Lorain they had a 
very destructive storm and you gentlemen 
who are handling mortgage loans and want 
that sort of insurance, if you have a half- 
dozen pictures. taken in the territory in Lo- 
rain and the surrounding country, will have 
no trouble whatever in inducing your clients 
to take that sort of insurance. We have had 
so many storms of that character throughout 
the United States that I feel sure there is no 
community that is immune from a cyclone 
and if Mr. ————— does not recognize a cy- 
clone or windstorm, some day he may recog- 
nize it if it ever strikes New York City. 

“They had one out about 100 miles off the 
shore of Nantucket some time ago, a storm 
the wind blew at the rate of 120 
miles per hour. It was a dreadful hurricane, 
and if that had hit New York City I venture 


to say that 50 per cent of the buildings that 


instances, 
destruction 
where 


required 


wherein 


(Copyright, International N ewsreel) 
BUSINESS SECTION OF LoRAIN, OHIO, AFTER BEING Swept By TORNADO OF JUNE 28, 1924 


are standing in New York City today would 
have been destroyed. 

“In that great cyclone that they 
St. Louis in the year 1896 the wind attained 
velocity of 72 miles per hour and 
were over 400 lives lost in that storm 
and hundreds of buildings destroyed. 
In a storm with a wind velocity of 120 miles 
per hour, almost 50 miles more per hour than 
the wind blew in St. Louis, you could see the 
terrible destruction that would be wrought. 

“T say to you gentlemen that are engaged 
in taking mortgage loans any place in the 
United States that safety demands that you 
require windstorm insurance.” 


had in 


only a 
there 


were 


No Region Immune 

The fact that serious damage has been 
caused by windstorm in every section of the 
country proves that no region is immune. In 
recent months serious damage from this 
cause has occurred in Massachusetts and 
New York as well as in Illinois and Tennes- 
see. To name Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, 
California, Iowa, Kansas and North Dakota 
is to list only a few of the states 
have suffered from windstorm in 
years. 

In certain sections of the country much 
damage is annually caused by hail. From 
regions where natural gas is used, there are 


frequent reports of property destruction by 


which 
recent 
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These figures indicate Confidence on the part 
constant effort to render efficient service. 
We solicit the Canadian business of American trust companies. 


The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH 


The total assets under the care of this Corporation have increased 
during the past five years as follows:— 


$113,762,324.18 
.......$120,253,443.05 


$129,097,041.42 
$137,930,038.98 


$144,039,209.93 


of a growing clientele gained by 


CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 


Ottawa, Ont.; 


Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatoon Sask.; Vancouver, B. C. 





explosion and the fact that in the past three 
months there have been fourteen distinct 
earthquake shocks, according to a statement 
recently published on the authority of the 
Engineering Economics Foundations, has 
given subject for thought to bankers 
who have money invested under any condi- 
tions in substantial mercantile or office 
buildings, and this means their own build- 
ings as well as those of borrowers. 

The whole point of this article is summed 
up in the suggestion that bankers should 
consider not only the danger of loss through 
fire, but of every other force which might 
cause disaster to the property in which their 
money is invested, and to demand such in- 
surance protection of their investment as 
the circumstances warrant the investor in re- 
quiring for his own safety. In asking this, 
the investor will be doing a service to his 
client, whether the client realizes it at the 
time or not. 


new 


No Burden Upon Mortgagor 


Fortunately, the rates for the lines of in- 
surance referred to above are usually mate- 
rially lower than the rates for fire insur- 





ance, so it will be only rarely that any seri- 
ous burden will be imposed upon a mortga- 
gor when he is asked to furnish other poli- 
cies along with those for fire insurance. 

In closing, the writer recommends that 
banker and trust officer who has not 
already done so inquire into the subject of 
protection available to them in rental value 
and use and occupancy insurance. These are 
too often overlooked by trust companies in 
their capacities of administrators, executors 
or trustees. They are subjects deserving of 
more attention than can be given here, as 
they require a separate story. 
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Eight billion dollars is the amount an- 
nually expended by Americans in the pur- 
chase and maintenance of automobiles, ac- 
cording to figures recently compiled by the 
American Committee on Highway Transport 
for submission to the Brussels Conference of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 

The Peapack-Gladstone National Bank of 
Gladstone, N. J. is relinquishing its national 
charter to become a trust company. Ellis 
Tiger is president. 
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TRENTON TRUST CO., TRENTON, N. J. 


Bi fourteen story building of the Trenton Trust 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey, is the tallest in 
the city and gives this institution the most commo- 
dious and modern banking facilities. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 
































Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 
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New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 




















INCOME WITH SAFETY—DUTY OF TRUSTEES IN 
INVESTING TRUST FUNDS 


GUIDING RULES OF LAW AND PRACTICE—NEED FOR 
BROADER CLASSIFICATION OF “LEGAL LIST” 


JOSEPH N. BABCOCK 
Vice-President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s Note: Jt would be dificult to find a trust company executive better quali- 
fied than Mr. Babcock to discuss the practice and observance of law that should govern 


in the care and investment of trust funds. 


His experience covers many years in this 


field and every variety and phase of handling trust investments has come under his scru- 


tiny. 
investments. 


cock places special emphasis upon 


The following discussion deserves to rank as a “classic” 


on the subject of trust 


It was presented at the recent annual meeting of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion of the New York State Bankers Association held in Ithaca on June 22, 1925. 


the need of legislation to fortify trustees 


Mr. Bab- 
with a 


broader range of available “legal” investments and sets forth reasons why same stand- 
ards do not prevail for trust companies and savings banks in investment of trust and 


savings funds.) 


‘A man’s learning dies with him; even his 
virtues fade out of remembrance; but the 


dividends on the stocks he bequeaths to his 
children live and keep his memory green.” 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
T will be conceded, I presume, that the 
most important duty pertaining to the 
carrying on of the fiduciary function is 

the proper investment of the funds committed 
to the trustee’s care. The administrative and 
legal proceedings of probating a will; of de- 
termining the amount of inheritance and es- 
tate taxes; of paying debts and legacies; of 
settling and distributing the estate; are all 
important and but they do not 
touch the interests of the heirs and legatees 
importantly, because, after all, they afford 
little scope for individual judgment, or op- 
portunity to benefit or injure the trust es- 
tate. 


necessary, 


The Crux of Administration 
are of course in many and 
problems of great importance, such 
as disposing of slow assets, or unproductive 
real estate, settling litigation, carrying on 
or disposing of business interests, and mat- 
ters of that nature, but, generally speaking, 
the questions which concern the interested 
parties are whether the assets of the trust 
estate are, by efficient management, con- 
whether, by errors of judgment 
or otherwise, they are allowed to diminish; 
whether a fair and reasonable income is de- 
rived from them, or whether they 


There 
trusts, 


estates 


served, or 


are in- 


vested to yield only a small return. On these 
points the administration of the trust will 
be judged. 

The safe and profitable investment of 
money cannot be reduced to a science be- 
cause many incalculable factors are involved 
in it. It might perhaps be called an art be- 
cause it requires aptitude, training, experi- 
ence and in its highest development the in- 
tuitive grasp of fundamental principles and 
the application thereof which we associate 
with the word “genius.” 

To the individual possessed of the requi- 
site qualities, unrestricted in the exercise of 
his powers, the line between speculation and 
investment, narrow at the 
moment and may be safely crossed at will. 
The speculation of today may the 
investment of tomerrow, and unprofit- 
able venture may be more than made up by 
In this way, 
turned into 


best, is of no 


become 


one 


the success of other operations. 
fortunes savings 
great 


are made and 


estates, 


Prime Function to Conserve, Not Accumulate 


The has no such lati- 
tude. Restricted by direct statutory provi- 
sion, unless his powers are broadened by the 
instrument under which he is acting, and, 
even then, strictly accountable for any loss, 
unless he can prove adherence to sound in- 
vestment standards and the rule of diligence, 
prudence and good faith, laid down as requi- 
site by the courts, he must avoid any use of 
the funds in his care that bears even a tinge 


trustee, however, 
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of speculative color. His function is to con- 
serve and not to accumulate. Such increase 
as he may make in the corpus of the trust 
estate must be incidental and not objective. 
His primary duty is to keep safe the funds 
committed to him and to obtain the best in- 
come return he can consistent with such 
safety. Said the court in the Matter of Hall 
(164 N. Y.): “The trusts of this will are 
to provide the testator’s children with in- 
comes during their lives and on their deaths 
the principal is to go to their issue. The 
very object of the creation of the trust was 
therefore the security of the principal, other- 
wise the testator might better have given the 
property outright to his children, who were 
the primary objects of his bounty.” 

Only then in cases where he is directly 
authorized to take speculative risks and is 
freed from liability for anything he may do, 
except in case of fraud, may a trustee de- 
part from the rule of “safety first.” 

But safety is after all a relative term. 
There is no such thing as “absolute” safety. 
What do the courts mean by security of the 
principal? They must and do recognize that 
the market values of even the soundest in- 
vestments are in a constant state of flux. 
The effect on the prices of securities having 
a fixed income return of increased or de- 
creased gold production, of inflation or defia- 
tion of the currency or 
credit, and of general 
from whatever cause, is 
known to require comment. 


bank 
conditions 
well 


circulating 
business 


arising too 


Dramatic Demonstration of Security 
Fluctuations 
The 
cally 


events of recent years have dramati- 


demonstrated that the market prices 


of such securities at any given time are only 
partially controlled by their intrinsic value 


and the ability of the issuing companies to 
keep up the interest payments and pay back 
the principal at maturity. 

They know also that a trustee is unable 
to choose the time when he will make an 
investment. He must buy when he has the 
funds, because the beneficiary needs the in- 
come and the courts will not justify the re- 
tention of uninvested cash for any great 
length of time even to obtain a better mar- 
ket; that of course would savor of specula- 
tion. He must sell when the trust termi- 
nates (or deliver in kind at the market 
value) whether the general average of prices 
is high or low. No matter what the invest- 
ments consist of, therefore, the estate may 
show an unavoidable loss at the end. Under 
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such circumstances, of course, no liability 
can or should attach to the trustee, provided 
that in making the investment he has kept 
within the requirements of the law. 


Accepted Rules of Law 

What then are the requirements of the 
law? As a matter of fact they are simple. 
It is the application of them which is some- 
times difficult. 

The trustee, in the first place, must fol- 
low the directions of the will or other in- 
strument under which he is acting, if such 
instrument defines his powers. If not, he 
must be governed by the statutory require- 
ments, that is to say, he must invest only in 
the so-called “legal investments” or court se- 
curities, and, secondly, whatever his powers, 
he must avoid speculation and exercise care, 
caution and conservatism in making invest- 
ments, and in retaining them when made. 
The learned surrogate of Schoharie County 
well expressed the principles which should 
guide trustees in investments in his decision 
in the matter of Von Saal, from which I 
quote as follows: 

“4 provision in a will authorizing trustees 
to invest the trust funds in securities other 
than so-called court securities in their abso- 
lute valid. But, if the trus- 
tees do invest the funds in court securi- 
case of the depreciation of the in- 
their conduct as to good faith, 
diligence and prudence, may be inquired into 
on a their accounts. If in the 
fund they should take se- 
curities which diligent and prudent men, act- 
ing in good faith, would not take, they would 
be held liable for the loss, but if they should 
act with the good faith, prudence and dili- 
gence which would characterize a good care- 
ful business man under the circumstances, in 
the investment of funds, they would not be 
held liable, although there might be a loss.” 

Of course may be room for 
a given case as to just what 2 
prudent man would or would 
not do, and the last word would be with 
the court. However, the experienced trus- 
tee ought to have little difficulty in keeping 
on the safe side. 


discretion, is 
not 
ties, in 
vestment, 


settlement of 
investment of the 


there some 
argument in 


diligent and 


Judgment in Selecting or Holding 
Investments 
There is one other phase of this subject 
which may not be so generally understood, 
and that is that having made an _ invest- 
ment within his powers, and such as a care- 
ful business man might have made in 
faith, a trustee is not necessarily 


good 


free of 
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liability in case of a loss, unless he can show 
that he exercised the same qualities of dili- 
gence, prudence and good faith in retaining 
that investment which he did in buying it. 

In the Matter of Leonard, the learned sur- 
rogate said, “The burden of purchasing se- 
curities for trust funds is one thing. The 
exercise of diligence and prudence in a de- 
clining market is another burden cast upon 
the trustee’—and in the Matter of Jarvis 
the same surrogate, while ruling that the 
trustees were within their powers in pur- 
chasing Interborough Rapid Transit 5’s, sur- 
charged them with ten points loss on such 
bonds because they had retained them in a 
declining market, and this, although the 
trusts were not terminated, the bonds were 
not in default, and, in fact, have never de- 
faulted to this day—several years later. 

I question whether that decision is good 
law. It, nevertheless, tends to show the 
strictness with which the courts will judge 
any loss on an investment by a trustee. It 
should also be noted that each investment 
must stand by itself and that a profit on 
one investment, even an increase in value 
of the total fund, may not be used to offset 
a loss on another investment which was un- 
authorized and which the court may hold 
was improvident. 





Ambiguity in Drawing Trust Instruments 


The foregoing briefly states the limitations 
and safeguards with which the law as de- 
fined by the many decisions of the courts in 
this state surrounds the investing power of 
a trustee. There are many decisions be- 
cause there are many cases, in which the 
results of trustee investments have been 
questioned and attempts made to hold the 
trustee personally responsible for loss. Such 
cases arise often from some ambiguity in the 
wording of the will or a failure of testator 
or his counsel to provide proper powers 
through lack of appreciation of the many 
difficulties which beset a trustee in the ad- 
ministration of his trust. Said the surrogate 
in the Matter of Knower— 

“The responsibility for the lamentable con- 
dition of this trust estate rests primarily 
upon the testator or the draughtsman of his 
will.” 


Formula for Better Wills 
Corporations are not allowed to draw wills 
and do not often have the opportunity to 
make suggestions to testators or their coun- 
sel in regard to the administrative and busi- 
ness questions involved. As a practical mat- 
ter, the making of a first-class will ought to 
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be the result of an interchange of ideas be- 
tween the testator, his lawyer and the trus- 
tee to be named; the testator to explain his 
wishes; the trustee out of his experience and 
knowledge to advise regarding the way in 
which the desires of the testator can be 
best accomplished; the lawyer to see that 
all the legal requirements are observed. Such 
a course would result in better wills, less 
liability to the trustee and great advantages 
to the trust estate and all of the beneficia- 
ries thereof, 

And while I am on this subject, I should 
like to point out one form of will which is 
quite common, but which it seems to me is 
particularly undesirable from the standpoint 
of both the trustee and the cestui que trusts, 
I refer to the type of will which authorizes 
the trustee to retain such securities as the 
testator might leave, but requires all rein- 
vestments in the so-called “legal securities.” 
What is the general result of such instrue- 
tions? 

Generally, the securities left by testator, 
which are usually of the kind that sell on a 
much higher income basis than legal securi- 
ties, are retained, in order to give the bene- 
ficiaries the benefit of the larger income, 
until in many cases falling prices call the 
attention of the trustee to the fact that such 
securities may be becomir:: less safe. The 
trustee is then faced with the alternative 
either of taking the loss, reinvesting in le- 
gals with a much reduced income, and with 
small opportunity of ever making up the 
loss in principal, or of holding on in the 
expectation and with the hope that the de- 
cline is due to temporary causes, and that 
the security of the investment is not seri- 
ously threatened. 


Pitfalls in Exercising Discretionary Power 

And here we have an illustration of the 
pitfalls which lie in wait for the trustee with 
discretionary power. 

Suppose the trustee holds on—adverse and 
unforeseen conditions continue to affect the 
market price of his security—still there is 
hope that the tide will turn—the market 
price may be reflecting the worst that can 
happen, and more may be saved by waiting 
than by selling—however, conditions do not 
improve—the company goes into the hands 
of a receiver, and the security is wiped out 
or drastically scaled down in the reorgani- 
zation, with resultant loss. On objection 
made on the trustee’s accounting the court 
holds that while the trustee had power of 
retention, he should not have continued to 
hold on to a falling security until loss be- 
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came inevitable (see decision in the Matter 
of Jarvis to which I have already referred). 
And so the trustee is surcharged, yet he has 
acted throughout in absolute good faith and 
apparently within his powers. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if there is 
power of retention there should also be dis- 
cretion as to reinvestment, so that a falling 
security could be shifted into one perhaps 
also at a low price which had more recupera- 
tive powers and which might in time make 
up the loss. 

Another provision that should accompany 
power of retention is power to enter reor- 
ganizations and to retain the new securities 
received in place of the old. When reorgani- 
zation inevitable the investment is 
generally at its lowest point. Power to re- 
ceive and retain the new securities will of- 
ten result in an increased value through the 
stabilization of the company’s position and 
the gradual improvement in its condition as 
a result thereof. 


becomes 


Cardinal Duties of Trusteeship 


Assuming that a will has been properly 


drawn; that the directions to the trustee as 
to investments are perfectly clear and pre- 
cise, and for the purposes of this discussion 
it does not matter whether the trustee is 
restricted to “legals” or has discretionary 
power, what in general should be the atti- 
tude of a conscientious trustee toward the 
investment of the trust fund committed to 
his care. 

I want again to stress first the duty of 
the trustee to obtain the maximum income 
under the powers granted him, and to de- 
liver the principal unimpaired, so far as may 
be, to the remaindermen. I also call atten- 
tion again to the fact that the trustee can- 
not hold funds uninvested or choose the time 
of final settlement of his trust, and to the 
limitations which the law imposes on him as 
to the character of the securities which he 
may safely buy. Within those restrictions, 
however, is it not the duty of the trustee to 
treat that trust fund in he same way that a 
wise and experienced individual would man- 
age his own affairs? 

From my observation I should say that 
there is too much of a tendency among trus- 
tees to “stay put;’’ to make investments in 
the most cautious manner, but not to follow 
them up as carefully; a neglect to take ad- 
vantage of changes in economic or business 
conditions, or even in the factors affecting 
specific securities, so as to avoid loss or to 


increase the income of the trust estate by 
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shifting from securities of a 
those perhaps of equal safety 
income return; or of 


term to short 


low yield te 
but of larger 
changing from long 
term securities or vice-versa 
as economic conditions may indicate the de 
sirability of doing. 


Analysis and “Follow Up” System for Trust 
Investments 


In some of the larger trust companies of 
the country departments or divisions for the 
study and analysis of the 
fundamental conditions affecting them are 
maintained, and serve an extremely useful 
purpose. Such divisions analyze and report 
on the securities received by the trustee from 
the testator or trustor, and advise the in- 
vestment officer or committee regarding re- 
tention or sale of same. They furnish sug- 
gestions for investment of available funds, 
accompanied by statistical information and 
reports, and they follow up all investments 
made, and changes from 
time, in with the principles I 
have laid down. There are also outside 
agencies which will supply such service to 
who do not wish to maintain a sepa- 
rate department to that end. 

Only by so managing their trust estates 
as to provide maximum income under the 
conditions imposed in each case can trustees 
feel that they are carrying out to the fullest 
extent their great function of fiduciary serv- 
ice and fidelity 
their care. 


The “Legal 
The practice of 


securities and 


suggest 


time to 
accordance 


those 


to the interests entrusted to 


Securities” Situation 


leaving property in trust 
is much older in England than in this coun- 
try. Originally, that country 
were allowed wide latitude, being held only 
to the rule of prudence, diligence and good 
faith. In the 


became necessary to 


trustees in 


course of time, however, it 
establish stricter rules 
for the protection of cestui que trusts, and 
the English Trust Investment Act of 
was passed, prescribing definitely the securi- 
ties in which a might 
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trustee lawfully in 


vest. 


Trust and Savings Investments Not in Same 
Category 


This act is, 
for most of 


generally speaking, the basis 
the legislation in regard to in- 
vestments of trustees in this country. Each 
state, however, laid down its own con- 
ditions, and there is no uniformity in the 
lists of securities available for trustee in- 
vestment in the different states. In this 
state, as of course you all know, the Sav- 


has 











ings Bank Acts were taken as a basis and 
trustees were merely authorized to invest 
in the same securities as saving banks, with 
the addition, and I don’t know why this 
was put in, that they might loan two-thirds 
on a bond and mortgage, whereas savings 
banks are restricted to 60 per cent. 

Now, I don’t question the necessity of hav- 
ing certain standards set up by law for the 
guidance of both savings banks and trustees. 
But should trustees be put on the same basis 
as banks? Are the conditions surrounding 
them identical? 

In my opinion they are not. The savings 
bank, for instance, may hold investments to 
maturity, and is therefore not particularly 
concerned with intermediate fluctuations, 

The trust estate, however, may terminate 
at any moment. 

The savings bank has only to pay a fixed 
rate of interest on its deposits. 

It is not desirable that this rate should 
be increased, as it might then divert capital 
from more productive employment. The trus- 
tee is under obligation and often under pres- 
sure to obtain the largest income possible 
from his trust fund consistent with the safe 
investment thereof. 


Restrictions Force Up Prices 

In the proper management of a trust es- 
tate, as I have tried to point out, the trustee 
may need at times short term securities of 
ready negotiability. The savings bank does 
not feel this need—at least to the same ex- 
tent. 

The demand created by restricting banks 
and trustees to a very limited class of se- 
curities forces such securities to a higher 
market level than their intrinsic values 
would warrant. With the growth of savings 
bank deposits, as well as the extension of 
the practice of creating trust estates, the 
demand for legal investments is increasing 
much faster than the supply thereof. 

Business conditions in this country are 
constantly changing. In the course of a few 
years, as measured by the life of nations, we 
have experienced the greatest industrial de- 
velopment that the world has ever known. 
New inventions have brought into being new 
forms of investment which have absorbed 
enormous amounts of capital. From a debtor 
nation, a few years ago, we are now the 
richest and most prosperous nation in the 
world, and are exporting capital to all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Extension of ‘‘Legal List’’ 
The machinery of legislation, however, 
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moves slowly. What changes have been 
made in the laws for savings banks and trus- 
tees as a result of this development? Prac- 
tically none. Of all the forms of investment 
created by the enormous growth of this coun- 
try in material resources, only those repre- 
senting transportation by steam railroad are 
still deemed worthy of inclusion in the legal 
list. Other states, however, have been more 
progressive—I will not say better advised— 
but it is worthy of note that Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont and New 
Hampshire have admitted bonds of telephone 
companies, gas, water, electric light and 
power producing corporations, and in some 
instances even a few of the best grade street 
railway bonds to the legal list, and Connecti- 
cut, in fact, has gone further than any other 
state and has made legal a few foreign gov- 
ernment bonds, such as the Republic of 
France 714s and 8s, the French 3 per cent 
rentes, and some of the National Defense 
bonds, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland 5%s of 1929 and 1937, a long 
list of War Loan and National War bonds 
of fairly early maturities, and Canadian 
bonds. 

With these considerations in view, there- 
fore, the Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of New York appointed a committee, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, to 
study the question of legal investments for 
trustees and to report thereon. 


Results from Questionnaire on Legal 
Investments 

That committee’s report was, I believe, 
sent to all trust companies and banks with 
fiduciary powers throughout the state, as 
well as to a number of individuals. I trust 
most of you received and read it. At any 
rate, I am not going to repeat any of it now. 
There was sent with that report, however, 
a questionnaire, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the general sentiment throughout the 
state on this very important question. It 
may interest you to know the result of that 
questionnaire. Replies were received from 
forty-six banking institutions and thirteen 
individuals, and summarized were as fol- 
lows: 

Question 1. Do you believe that the con- 
ditions relating to investments by trustees 
are different from those relating to invest- 
ments by savings banks? 

27 institutions and 8 individuals, a total of 
35, answered yes. 15 institutions and 4 in- 
dividuals, a total of 19, answered no. 

Question 2. Would you be in favor of 
amendments to the Decedents’ Estate Lao 
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and the Personal Property Law, which would 
permit trustees to inwest in securities other 
than those included in the savings bank list, 
provided such securities met with your ap- 
proval as proper investments for trustees? 

40 institutions and |1 individuals, a total 
of 51, answered yes. 4 institutions and 2 
individuals, a total of 6, answered no. 

Question 3. Would you be in favor of per- 
mitting trustees to invest in 
classes of securities under 
tions, whether or not same 
the savings bank list: 


Public Utility Bonds 


41 institutions and 10 individuals, a total 
of 51, answered yes. 3 institutions and 3 
individuals, a total of 6, answered no. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds (Besides Those of 
the First District) 
26 institutions and 7 individuals, a total of 


33, answered yes. 17 institutions and 4 indi- 
viduals, a total of Pa. answered no. 


the following 
proper restric- 


were admitted to 


Bonds Collaterally Secured by Bonds on the 
Legal List 
33 institutions and 9 individuals, a total of 
42, answered yes. 9 institutions and 4 indi- 
viduals, a total of 13, answered no. 


Railroad Equipment Trust Bonds 
37 institutions and 5 individuals, a total of 


2, answered yes. 5 institutions and 7 indi- 
viduals, a total of 12, answered no. 


Bonds of Foreign Governments 
5 institutions and 2 individuals, a total of 


7, answered yes. 35 institutions and 10 indi- 
viduals, a total of 45, answered no. 


Municipal and County Bonds Other than 
Those Now Included in the Savings Bank List 

25 institutions and 10 individuals, a total 
of 35, answered yes. 18 institutions and 3 
individuals, a total of 21, answered no. 

Question 4. Do you think no independent 
action should be taken toward enlarging 
the list of legal investments for trustees, but 
that trustees should confine themselves to 
the support of and cooperation with the sav- 
ings banks in any action taken by them to 
enlarge the savings bank list? 


21 institutions and 7 individuals, a total 
of 28, answered yes. 21 institutions and 4 
individuals, a total of 25, answered no. 


Campaign to Secure Needed Legislation 


The results of this questionnaire were pre- 
sented at the last meeting of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association, and the 
finding that the general sentiment was in 
line with the committee’s report, continued 
the committee and authorized it to have a 


meeting 
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bill prepared to cover such changes in the 
laws relating to legal investments for trus- 
tees as would meet general approval. Such 
bill to be submitted only if and when the 
committee deemed it advisable. The commit 
tee realizes that changes of the kind con 
templated cannot be made without a great 
deal of and argument as to the 
necessity or desirability thereof. 

I wish to make clear at this point that the 
committee has no desire or intention to break 
away from with the 
Quite the contrary, we will 
assistance or cooperation from them, or from 
any other interested quarters. It is quite 
possible that the savings banks would go as 
far as we would at the present time in the 
admittance of new securities to the legal list. 
They have been trying for some time to get 
certain Public Utilities admitted, 
but so far without result. 

What the committee feels is that as an 
academic question there is no logical reason 
why trustees should be restricted to savings 
bank investments and therefore no 
why they should not try to secure modifica 
tions of the to meet their own special 
If as a practical matter it seems ad 
visable to unite with the banks to sécure 
satisfactory action, such a procedure can of 
course be followed. 

It is probable that a campaign of educa- 
tion will be much can be 
accomplished. Is it not, however, the duty 
of associations such as this, who represent 
the interests of the que trusts and 
who are in fact the only kind of organiza- 
tion in a position to speak for them, to use 
their influence to procure the enactment of 
proper and reasonable laws relating to this 
important subject? 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City would welcome the ‘support 
and cooperation of this association to that 
end if it should seem fitting to the members 
of this association to take such action. 


discussion 


association savings 


banks. welcome 


classes of 


reason 


law 
needs. 


necessary before 


cestui 
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Gilbert H. Thirkield, who has been an as- 
sistant secretary of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany since 1916, has been elected a vice-presi- 


dent of that company. 


The will of the late J. Kennedy Tod, a New 
York banker, who died recently at his home 
in Sound Beach, Conn., provides for $700,- 
000 gifts to charities and educational institu- 
tions besides $2,000,000 in specific bequests 
to relatives. 
OO0)., 


Princeton University gets $250, 
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eM- Terry of Lomparn Street is required 


to *‘reform his windows” 


R. TERRY OF LOMBARD STREET 
M had outraged the dignity and 
tradition becoming to a London gold- 
smith in the year of our Lord 1610. 
His store windows, to use the lan- 
guage of his brethren, were“sbecoming 
of a barber rather than a goldsmith.”’ 
Wherefore a committee waited upon 
him to “require him to reform his 
windows.” 


The goldsmiths of those days were 
destined to develop into the bankers 
of later generations and, like some 
people today, they apparently had a 
misconception of ‘the importance of 


dignity . 


Probably Mr. Terry was just a 
normal man with goods to sell. He put 
them in a window where people could 


see them. He was just being natural. 

Hail to the memory of Mr. Terry! 

At the Seaboard we like people to 
be natural. We see no reason why 
frank good humor should be taboo in 
a bank, or why good spirits are out 
of place in a door man, a teller, an 
officer, or a customer. 


In fact, when your financial affairs 
are being smoothly arranged and prop- 
erly handled, you have a very good 
reason for feeling happy. 

This perhaps is one of the chief 
reasons forthe successof the Seaboard. 
Here you find every facility for your 
comfort and convenience. Here you 
will find also an atmosphere, lacking 
in artificiality, which makes it a real 
pleasure to do business. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New 


24 EAST 45TH STREET 


115 BROADWAY 


» York 


BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 
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“Returns 
ing paid 
paign”’ 
Towa). 


from first mail- 
for entire cam- 
(Council Bluffs, 
“About $1,500,000 
produced by four mailings” 
(Boston, Mass.). ‘Most re- 
sultful campaign we ever is- 
sued” (Athens, Ohio). “First 
mailing brought 
that pays for campaign” 
(Braddock, Pa.). ‘104 trust 
appointments last year from 
500 mames” (Hackensack, 
N. J.). “Campaign was de- 
cidedly profitable” (Cincin- 
nati, Ohio). 


business 


HY speculate in trust publi- 

city? Why not é#vest in tested, 

resultful literature—campaigns 

that have brought profitable business 
to other trust departments? 

The literature referred to in the 

above reports is available in many cities 

> bank. 


—to one 


Individualized for you 
—supplemented by personal letters and 


newspaper copy (which we furnish) 
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brought up-to-date by 


explain)——-your Purse campaign should 
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high]; 


Fall is an opportune time to begin 
Now is the time to 
Write with- 


out obligation, for specimen literature 


a trust campaign 
consider, 
’ 


plan, prepare. 


50 


and outline of plan 
officers have f 


many 
resultful. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 
Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


ON 


UNREMUNERATIVE SERVICES RENDERED BY BANKS 
AND TRUST COMPANIES 


OVERWHELMING SENTIMENT IN FAVOR OF SERVICE CHARGE ON 
SMALL ACCOUNTS 


ARTHUR D. WHITE 


President, Rome Trust Company, Rome, New York, and Chairman of Special Committee to 
Investigate and Report on Unremunerative Services 





(Epitor’s Note: New York banks and trust companies are primed for combined 
action in favor of applying a service charge on small active accounts which are carried 
at a loss. Likewise the situation is most favorable to more uniform requirements as to 
initial deposits. The outstanding feature of the report made by the special committee 
appointed last year by the Trust Company Section of the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation to investigat2 and report on unremunerative services is that no trouble or adverse 
reactions have resulted from inauguration of service charges. The report is based on 
replies from 358 banks and trust companies operating in New York State. Following is 
the report presented by Mr. White in behalf of the special committee at the recent annual 
meeting of the Trust Company Section at Ithaca, June 22, 1925.) 


T the meeting of the Trust Company 

Section of the New York State Bank- 

ers Association in Montreal last 
June, a committee was appointed “To Inves- 
tigate and Report on Unremunerative Serv- 
ices Rendered by Trust Companies.” I do 
not know that the member who introduced 
that resolution wished to have a strict ad- 
herence to the all-inclusiveness of its lengthy 
title, but your committee realized that we 
could scarcely touch more than the one out- 
standing feature of the unprofitable services 
rendered. Furthermore while the wording 
of our appointment included only those serv- 
ices rendered by trust companies, we had 
just a suspicion that the national and state 
banks were not making any more money out 
of some of -their services than were the 
trust companies. For that reason our report 
is based on the replies to our questionnaire 
received from 358 trust companies, national 
banks and state banks, outside of the metro- 
politan district. 


Questionnaire on Initial Deposits and 
Service Charge 
Our requests for information were mainly 
as to whether or not an initial deposit was 
required in opening an account, whether a 
service charge was made, and if so under 
what plan, and most important the results 
of those banks making a charge. In tabu- 


lating returns it seemed advisable to divide 
them into classes based on the population of 
the various towns and cities, as in this way 
each member could more readily see what 
the other bankers in similar conditions were 
doing and thinking. 

Our first division was in population of 
2,000 and under. Out of 112 banks report- 
ing in this class, 6 require initial deposits 
in the usual amount of $50, and 5 make 
a service charge of fifty cents per month on 
balances of $50, divided between average 
and minimum balances. In reply to the 
question as to their opinion of a service 
charge, 

5814 per cent approve of a charge. 

17 per cent do not approve. 

2414 per cent express no opinion. 

Ninety-four per cent of the banks in this 
class would make a charge provided the 
other banks would, and 6 per cent would not 
even-though the others did so. One bank 
replied as follows, “We make all service 
free, sort of a charitable institution.” An- 
other reply was “We have a loss on at least 
40 per cent of our accounts.” A bank with 
average deposits of $100,000 found that 2090 
of their depositors were carrying but $8,000 
of the total deposits. They adopted a serv- 
ice charge, have had no trouble, find it high- 
ly desirable and would not consider giving 
it up. 
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The second division was in population of 
2.000 to 5,000. Seventy-six banks reported 
in this class, 18 per cent of whom require 
minimum deposits of $25 to $200 to open an 
account, but only 22 per cent of these banks 
requiring an initial deposit, however, make 
any effort to see that the initial amount is 
maintained. Seven per cent of the banks 


make service charges of fifty cents on mini- 
mum balances of $50. 
70 per cent. of these banks approve a serv- 


ice charge. 
S per cent disapprove. 

22 per cent express no opinion. 
Of these 76 banks, S84 per cent 
a service charge if the other 
and 21% per cent would not. 


make 
would, 


would 
banks 


Some Unsolicited Comments 

I wish we might have time to give you 
more of the unsolicited comments which ac- 
company a large portion of the replies, but 
I will just from a few of the most 
interesting in each class as we go along. 
One of the two banks in a village of less 
than 5,000 population requires an initial de- 
posit of $100, and makes a charge of $1 per 
month if the balance falls below that amount. 
They have had practically no trouble with 
the charge, although the other bank does not 
require any stated amount to open an ac- 
count nor does it make a service charge. In 
this particular instance it is worth noting 
that the bank making the charge has the 
larger amount of deposits and pays 
larger dividends. Another small bank says, 
“We found that we were carrying over 50 
per cent of our accounts at a loss, and are 
about to adopt a fluctuating service charge.” 
One banker apparently having in mind the 
often used theory that the small account 
may some day be a big one, wrote as follows, 
banks feel that small accounts de- 
velop into large ones. I have not found this 
to be so in my twenty-seven years of ex- 
perience. The service charge is just and the 
bank should have at least the cost of its 
service.” This bank found under analysis 
that 41.8 per cent of their accounts. were 
averaging under $25, 10.8 per cent between 
$25 and $50, and 11 per cent between $50 
and $100. In other words, out of total de- 
posits of $300,000, sixty-three and six-tenths 
per cent of their accounts averaged less than 
$100. 

Population of 5,000 to 20,000. Eighty-three 
banks reported in this class, 30 per cent of 
which require from $50 to $200 as an initial 
deposit, but only 40 per cent of these make 


quote 


also 


“Some 
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any effort to see that the required initial 
amount is maintained. A _ service charge, 
about equally divided between average and 
minimum balances is made by 9 per cent of 
these the usual charge being fifty 
cents on balances, and dollar on 
$100 balances. Collateral business or affi 
liations enter into the question of making 
the charge in all Either no trouble 
was experienced or of so slight a nature as 
to be of no importance. 

70 per cent 


banks, 


$50 one 


cases. 


approve of a charge. 

10 per cent do not approve. 

20 per cent did not reply. 

In this class 90 per cent of the banks would 
make a provided the others would 
and 10 per cent would not. 


charge 


No Trouble in Applying Service Charge 


In a village of 5,000 population a banker 
writes “We sent out a form letter to all of 
our depositors informing them that the sery 
would be made if the required 
maintained. No trouble 
has been experienced and in our opinion it 
is the only logical way out of the difficulty 
of carrying small accounts.” Another re- 
plied, ““‘We feel that the time has come when 
the banker should differentiate between the 
profitable and unprofitable account, and we 
find that no fair-minded person objects. We 
are making a service charge, and while the 
other banks in our city are not now, they 
are planning to adopt it.” Two other small 
cities in this class made almost the same re 
plies as above. 

Population of 50,000. Of the 
42 banks reporting in this class, 30 per cent 
require minimum deposits ranging from $25 
to $200 to open an account, 60 per cent of 
which, however, make no effort to maintain 
the required initial amount. Twenty per 
cent of this class make a service charge on 
average balances running from fifty cents tu 
one dollar per $100 balance. Collateral busi- 
ness is considered in all cases in making the 
charge, and preliminary advertising was used 
in most No trouble was experienced 
by any of the banks. 


ice charge 


balances were not 


20.000 to 


cases. 


SO per cent of the banks approve a charge. 

10 per cent disapprove. 

10 per cent did not answer. 

Ninety per cent of these banks would make 
a service charge provided the others would 
and 10 per cent would not. 


Service Charge Increases Deposits 


Among our comments we find the follow- 
ing: “We require a minimum balance of 
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$100 or a charge of $1 per month. We have 
had no trouble and in our opinion the plan 
is excellent as it either closes out the small 
expensive account or brings it up to the 
proper balance.” There are two other banks 
in this city which do not make a charge, but 
the bank requiring the minimum balance or 
payment of a charge has the largest deposits 
of the three banks. Another bank says, 
“Good, but you can’t advertise to open a 
commercial account with a dollar.” 
Population of 50,000 and over. Forty-two 
out of forty-three banks reporting in this 
class require initial deposits of $50 or more, 
and 40 per cent of them require that the 
balances be maintained at the initial amount. 
Of these banks 63 per cent make service 
charges about equally divided between aver- 
age and minimum balances, and activity and 
non-activity of the account. In practically 
all cases collateral business is considered in 
making the charge, and preliminary adver- 
tising was used in about 50 per cent of the 
cases. Over 95 per cent of these banks re- 
port no trouble of any kind in connection 
with the charge. The adoption of a charge 


in this class is so general that it would be 
a waste of time to quote any of these opin- 


their 
necessary. 


ions, practice being the only answer 


Recapitulation of Replies 
A recapitulation of the replies 
ceived shows the following results: 


o~e 
ov) 


73 per cent of the 
service charge. 


banks approve of 


S per cent do not approve. 
19 per cent did not answer. 


In the 
charge, 


eases of banks now making the 
we find that some preliminary ad- 
vertising or form used in 
that collateral or affiliated 
considered in making the charge, 
which is divided about equally between aver- 
age and minimum balances. The most im- 
portant return is that either no trouble at 
all has been experienced in maintaining the 
service charge or of an amount so small as 
to be unimportant. 

An ideal relation between a bank and its 
depositors is that where each is able to re- 
ceive both benefit and profit through the 
association. Keen competition and strife for 
volume of accounts has resulted in 
gathering in large numbers of 
business, from the profit 
Standpoint, is undesirable. Just 
cessful merchant endeavor to 


letters was most 


instances, busi- 


ness is 


banks 
depositors 
and 
as the 
make a_ profit 


whose 


loss 


suc- 
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on all sales, and to keep his shelves free of 
dead stock, so is the banker justified in re- 
fusing to carry from 20 to 60 per cent of 
his inventory in accounts at a loss. 


Economic Rules Govern Banking 


The same economic rules govern the opera- 
tion of a bank as apply to the manufacturer 
or merchant. Its selling price or compensa- 
tion must be based on the cost of furnishing 
its services and facilities to its customers. 
The small checking account, receiving the 
same service as the large account, but with 
its frequent overdrafts and the more careful 
watching it requires, is a highly important 
part of the overhead expense of any bank. 

In my opinion the banks alone are respon- 
sible for this unfortunate condition. We al- 
low accounts to be started with deposits that 
cannot earn the cost of the opening, and 
maintained at balances that cannot possibly 
earn their keep. These accounts do not get 
better of themselves, and unless we make 
some effort to improve them, they continue 
on the same losing basis. In most instances 
these accounts are for household expenses, 
from persons of moderate salaries or from 
small business, and are usually far more 
active in proportion to their size than are 
the larger accounts. 


When Good Will Is a Liability 


It is a mistake to think that the good will 
of your depositors is earned by rendering 
them service at a In the first place, 
the depositor has no idea that what he is 
receiving is anything but just what the bank 
is for and wants to do, and certainly no 
great amount of good will can be created in 
the mind of a depositor who thinks that his 
account is paying for all or more than he is 
asking or receiving. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the depositors are just average fair-minded 
human beings, not seeking charity and will- 
ing to pay a fair price for whatever they re- 
ceive, whether from fheir bank or their mer- 
chant. Naturally they do not know that 
their accounts are unprofitable, and our re- 
turns show conclusively that when the situa- 
tion is explained to them, they either build 
their accounts up to the required balance or 
willingly pay a service charge. Nothing 
makes for good will and confidence as surely 
as frankness and fairness on the part of 
both the banker and the depositor. 

The time has come for banks to turn their 
attention to quality and earning power of 
their accounts rather than to and 
numbers. 


loss. 


volume 
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Of The Mohawk Valley 


is Utica—and the Utica Trust & Deposit 
Company, a strong bank serving one of 
the world’s important industrial districts. 


Financial institutions desiring trade and 
business information from the Mohawk 


Valley write or wire the Utica Trust. It 
knows its district and replies promptly. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


UTICA NEW YORK 


























CAUSE AND REMEDY FOR BANK FAILURES 


EVIDENCE FAVORS LARGER UNITS AND BRANCH BANKING WITHIN 
LIMITS 


HON. EDMUND PLATT 
Vice-Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


It is anomalous, to say the least, that despite the operation of the 


Federal Reserve system and the great advance in American banking standards, the past 


jive years witnessed a larger number of bank fatalities than ever before recorded. 


In the 


following paper Vice-Governor Edmund Platt answers the frequent query: “Why doesn’t 


the Federal Reserve system prevent bank failures?” 


The outstanding fact is that most 


of these fatalities occur among smaller banks with capital of $25,000 or less and that 


the greatest stability is afforded by larger units. 


Mr. Platt adduces from the records 


some strong arguments in favor of branch banking as a preventive for bank failures.) 


E have had in this country a tre- 
mendous number of bank failures 
during the past few years—more 
than 2,000 since 1920, and no less than 753 
last year, a year of plentiful credit supply 
and, generally speaking, of business recovery. 
Furthermore, these failures of banks are con- 
tinuing this year at the rate of eight or ten 
a week—there were 295 from the first of 
January down to and including May 29th. 
The situation is highly discreditable and dis- 
graceful to us as a commercial nation. We 
have had recurring periods of bank failures 
ever since the early days of our history, yet 
have been unable or unwilling to adopt a rem- 
edy, though the experience of every other 
commercial nation clearly shows that there 
is a remedy. We seem to regard bank fail- 
ures as something inevitable, an epidemic not 
to be avoided, and no adequate study of their 
causes has ever been made. We have, it is 
true, adopted various palliatives, required re- 
pooling of federal re- 
banks, .legal restrictions of various 
kinds, particularly with reference to loans, 
and governmental supervision, but they have 
not prevented bank failures, they have only 
made them less excusable. 


serves, reserve in 


serve 


Fatalities Largely Confined to Smaller Banks 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin for Febru- 
ary contained an analysis of the 753 bank 
failures that occurred last year, 1924, show 
ing that no less than 65 per cent of them 
were banks with a capital of $25,000 or less, 
and only 10 per cent of them were banks 
With a capital of more than $100,000. One 
of the federal reserve agents, who has been 
making a study of his own, informs me that 


only four national banks out of about 800 
with a capital of $250,000 or more have failed 
since 1920. 

These figures in themselves present strong 
prima facie evidence of the greater stability 
of the larger banks, and it seems to me rather 
remarkable that more of the larger banks 
have not been dragged down by the great 
number of small bank failures. Every bank 
failure has elements of tragedy for some of 
the people and frequently for the whole neigh- 
borhood where it occurs, and every bank fail- 
ure locks up a portion of the purchasing pow- 
er of the people. I think it not too much to 
say that the bank failures of the past year 
and of the past five months have been a fac- 
tor of great importance in preventing the 
business of the country from responding as 
it should have responded to the favorable in- 
fluences that have been evident for the past 
ten months. 

The question will doubtless be asked— 
doesn’t the Federal Reserve system prevent 
bank failures? Of course it does. It pre- 
vents the failure of sound, well managed 
banks by preventing panics. Without it 20,- 
000 banks instead of 2,000 might have been 
forced to close their doors since 1920, and a 
large majority of them would have been sound 
banks forced to close because of inability to 
realize on good security in an emergency. 
3ut the Federal Reserve system can do little 
for banks which have no good and eligible 
security, whether their condition has been 
the result of bad management or of unavoid- 
able involvement in neighborhood disaster. 
Even when they have eligible security it is 
often more than doubtful whether loaning 
money to an already overextended institution 
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does good or does harm. The federal reserve 
banks can’t make the loans of the member 
banks and can’t supply good management to 
banks which are not well managed. Further- 
more, of the 753 bank failures of the year 
1924 no less than 78% per cent in numbers 
and 66% per cent in capital were non-mem- 
ber state banks. The Federal Reserve sys- 
tem cannot provide a remedy for bank fail- 
ures in their case. The underlying banking 
system must be sound in order to give the 
Federal Reserve system a chance to render 
adequate service. 


Remedy for Bank Failures 


It seems to me that the remedy is clearly 
suggested by the evidence presented. We must 
have larger banks, banks large enough to af- 
ford good management and large enough to 
spread their risks over a variety of indus- 
tries and over a considerable territory. The 
larger banks have a better chance to weather 
financial storms because they are able to 
secure, and generally do secure, good man- 
agement, and also because they are not un- 
der the same temptation to put all their eggs 
in one basket. The large bank serves, as a 
rule, a greater variety of industries than a 
small bank and often spreads its loans so 


widely that it cannot be vitally affected by 
disaster to any one industry. 


In fact, the largest banks of our great 
cities do a national business in spite of the 
fact that they are not allowed to have 
branches. Every large manufacturing indus- 
try and every large mercantile establishment 
wherever located carries an account in New 
York, and frequently also in Chicago and Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia. The big business of the 
big city banks has recently been augmented 
by the formation of cooperative marketing 
associations in the great agricultural states 
associations so large that they cannot obtain 
banking accommodation from local banking 
institutions, but must go to the great banks 
of the great cities. 


Small Banks in Vulnerable Position 


Little banks outside their own 
territory for this way. They 
are neighborhood institutions and frequently 
are compelled by force of circumstances to 
make all of their loans not only in a very 
narrow territory, but to persons dependent 
upon one industry, or at most to persons de- 
pending upon a very few industries. Such 
banks are seriously affected when the neigh- 
borhood industry suffers depression, and if 
that industry is agriculture it frequently 
happens that the local bank fails and ties up 


cannot go 
business in 
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the farmer’s funds just when the industry 
itself is recovering. That is what happened 
last year. Agriculture made a notable re 
covery, but banks failed in the United 
States, nearly all of them in our agricultural 
states. With agricultural conditions exactly 
the same—or if anything not quite so good 
Canada had no bank failures. 

The large bank has another marked ad- 
vantage over the small bank—it can rarely 
be ruined by defalcation. It is physically im- 
possible for the officers of a very large bank 
to get their hands on enough of the bank’s 
money to affect its solvency. Fraud isn’t a 
major cause of bank failures today, but it 
is a rather important cause of the failure of 
small banks. Too many small banks are one 
man banks, the one man having control of 
“ash, securities and even in some 
the keys to safe deposit boxes. Human na- 
ture is human nature and it isn’t fair to put 
too many temptations before the best inten 
tioned persons. 


--9 
(oo 


cases of 


Branch Banking as Safeguard 


If we must have larger banks in order to 
afford good management and to give the man- 
agement a fair chance for success then we 
must either subject many people living in 
small communities, or in rather thinly settled 
agricultural communities to great inconven- 
iences or we must provide them with banking 
accommodation through branches—not neces 
sarily on any very large scale as in Canada 
but on a large enough to serve the 
people adequately and safely. Probably in 
many communities branch banking by coun 
ties would County branch banking 
has been in vogue in Louisiana for a consid 
erable number of years and appears to have 
been reasonably successful. Tennessee has re- 


scale 


answer. 


cently adopted it not as an original scheme 
but as a limitation. Maine has branch bank 
ing in the county of the parent bank “and 
an adjoining county,” which gives more lati 
tude. Several other states permit state-wide 
branch banking, with results that appear to 
be satisfactory. 

I have recently made a visit to California 
and am convinced that state-wide branch 
banking in that state works well, and cer 
tainly makes for safety. There have been 
very few bank failures in California since 
1909 and banks have made a better 
record in this matter than national banks 
something which I think cannot be said of 
any other state. 

Several southern states have had branc! 
banking for many years and have not sought 
to restrict it Most 


state 


to counties or localities. 
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banking institutions 
averaging than 


of the southern branch 
are nevertheless small 
two branches to a bank. With the exception 
of a such institutions as the Citizens 
and Southern of Savannah, and the Wachovia 
Banking and Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, the banks with branches in the South 
are distinctly country banks—in 
groups of small banks consolidated under one 
corporate management. 
paratively small size of these institutions 
there been almost no failures among 
them—so far as I know only 1924. 
Here again the evidence appears to be that 
the additional spread of risk and the ability 
to pay for better management than a 
bank can afford make for safety. 


less 


few 


some cases 
In spite of the com- 


have 


one in 


small 
unit 


Absorption of Weaker Units 
There is 
vor oft 


venting 


this to be said in fa- 
“Branch Banking as a Means of Pre- 

Bank Failures.” I have heard a 
superintendent of banking quoted as 
declaring that one of the great advantages of 
branch banking lies in the opportunities it af- 
fords for preventing failures through con- 
solidations s;oth the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the State Superintendents fre- 
quently advocate the taking over of a 
bank by a 
failure, but 
two banks 
other, as a 


more than 


state 


weak 
strong one in order to prevent a 
obviously you can’t consolidate 
located at a distance from each 
rule, unless you can keep them 
one as a branch of the other. A 
considerable part of the recent growth of 
branch banking has been due not so much to 


both open 


the desire of certain branch banking institu- 
tions to expand, as to the economic pressure 
of the times—in many 
request of the banking authorities. 

Branch banking has started to develop 
after every financial reverse, after 1893, after 
1907 and now again after 1920. The estab- 
lishment of branches natural, common 
law right. restriction exists. 
Laws relating to branch banking in the states 
where they exist were passed after branches 
had appear, and 


cases to the direct 


is a 


where no legal 


begun to were passed for 


the purpose of limiting or regulating the 
establishment of i 
some cases to prohibit further branches 


branches as a rule or in 
The 
branch have proven 
and which have per- 
mitted branches under proper regulation and 
supervision have fared better 
Which have prohibited them 
conditions. 


prohibitions of 
unfortunate 


banking 
the states 


those 
similar 


than 
under 


Historical Backing of Branch Banking Policy 


I believe it is unfortunate that the National 


Banking Act has been generally interpreted 
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as not authorizing branch banks. It contains 
no prohibition of branch banking and in fact 
specifically authorizes 
through conversion of 
branches. Historically, it me, the 
is clear that the Congresses which 
passed and revised the National Banking Act, 
from 1863 to 1866, did not intend to prohibit 
branch banking. They certainly did not in- 
tend to prohibit branch banking within city 
limits, and it appears reasonably clear that 
they did not intend to prevent national banks 
from having the same privileges with relation 
to branches that state banks have. 

National banks have made a much better 
showing than state banks in the matter of 
failures during the past four years, but that 
again is in large measure because they are 
generally larger There 
theless 127 national bank 
which is altogether too 


branch banking 


state banks with 
seems to 


evidence 


banks. were never- 
failures in 1924, 
many. The propor- 
tion of failures of banks with a capital less 
than $50,000 was fairly large—55 out of the 
total of 127. The national banking system 
would be much stronger if we could provide 
that in the future no banks should be char- 
tered with a capital less than $50,000. Where 
smaller banks are necessary to accommodate 
the people branches should be permitted. 
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S A MERCHANT, Stephen Girard built 

his success on his experience as a mariner. 
Slowly, surely and carefully, by good manage- 
ment and frugal living, he built up a fortune 
whose foundation stones were the lessons of 
his early trading days. 


The Girard National Bank is no novice in the 
realms of experience. As an old, tried and 
trusted friend, it can be relied upon to advise 
wisely, and protect the interests of its corre- 
spondents. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE AS TO APPORTIONMENT BETWEEN 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST IN TRUST ESTATES 





PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS GOVERNING ALLOCATION AND 
BENEFICIARY’S INTEREST 


PROFESSOR O. K. McMURRAY 


Dean of the Law Department, University of California 


(Epiror’s Note: Some of the most difficult problems confronting trustees, involving 
questions of liability and avoidance of litigation, are those which arise from determining 
what is principal or capital and what is income in the administration of trust estates. 
Likewise, numerous perplexing questions arise in considering the relation between the 
life beneficiary’s interest and the trust funds. As a masterly contribution on this subject 
the following article is valuable not only te experienced fiduciaries, but even more particu- 
larly to those trust companies and banks which are novices in the field of trust adminis- 
tration. Professor McMurray’s paper surveys judicial rulings as to what constitutes prin- 
cipal and income, allocation of interest, treatment of cash or stock dividends, bonds pur- 
chased by trustee at a premium, etc. He also suggests a number of protective clauses 


in drafting trust instruments. ) 


HE increase in the number and value 
of trust estates in the United States 
has recently been so rapid as to raise 
the inference that it is the result of pro- 
found economic and social changes. Un- 
doubtedly it arises from the development of 
our people in the direction of an industrial 
and commercial civilization rather than an 
agricultural one. In agricultural communi- 
ties and in pioneer days, the amount of prop- 
erty embraced in wills and family settlements 
is comparatively small. The successful man 
of that era is likely to be an intense indi- 
vidualist, one who carries the virtues of in- 
dividualism to the extreme of refusing to 
delegate to agents or other representatives 
even such duties as keeping accounts, who 
looks with distrust upon any investment save 
land and mortgages, who refuses to apply 
to financial matters the principle of division 
of labor. — 

As the frontier disappears, as novel indus- 
tries and professions develop, the necessity 
for such division of labor, for the extension 
of the principles of representation and trust 
become apparent. -A large class in the com- 
munity begins to be interested primarily in 
matters other than the development of their 
fortunes under their own control. Such per- 
sons gladly seek the services of those whe 
by training and experience are better fitted 
than themselves to manage financial affairs. 
The stabilization of wealth becomes a m.it- 
ter of equal importance with its acquisition. 





Economic Background of the Trust Idea 
The great development of the trust idea 
in our country is one of the products of the 
fundamental economic principle of division 
of labor which in turn is the result of a 
powerful motive in man’s nature, namely, 
the desire to escape unnecessary labor. The 
processes of machinery which within the last 
century have so materially shortened the 
average hours of labor and added to the 
leisure of the working man, have permitted 
others to devote their lives or a larger por- 
tion than previously to pursuits not imme- 
diately connected with the creation of wealth. 
I say not immediately connected with such 
creation, for after all the leisure of a Lord 
Kelvin has by reason of his researches in the 
theory of electricity made possible in the 
hands of others the immense elecirical in- 
dustry of the present day. What happens to 
one’s leisure is of course not an economic 
problem but a personal one. The fact that I 
want to emphasize, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is that the attainment of leisure is the 
great motive for effort. The trust and the 
trust company are among the many agencies 
enabling mankind to move forward toward 
that goal. 

The trust idea in our legal system is not 
a recent one; it reaches back at least five 
centuries into the English law. 3ut its ex- 
tension and development, especially in our 
own country, are rather recent phenomena. 
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One can get some idea of this extension by 
glancing through the law reports and noting 
the increasing number 
with trusts their 
especially in such 


Massachusetts. 


of cases having to do 
administration, 
New York 


and more 


states as 


and 


Judicial Divergence on Principal and Income 


In determining what is principal or capi- 


tal and what is income in the administration 
of trust estates, the courts have by 
always followed the 
That which in an accounting 

is called capital is sometimes held by 
courts to be while that 
income is not 


no means 
views of economists or 
accountants. 
SeLS¢ 
the income, 
the eall 
quently held by the courts to be capital. The 
courts often that are depart 
ing from true accounting principles, but rest 
their opinions upon what 
table considerations. In 


which 
accountants infre 


recognize they 


they deem equi- 


other cases, no 
doubt their divergence from accounting prin 
ciples attributed to the proverbial 
lack of business training on the part of the 
legal 
courts to 


may be 


profession. It is not infrequent for 
call a fund income for 
poses and capital for others. A 
ample of the 
Judicial Court of 


some pur- 
notable ex- 
this is 


ruling of the Supreme 


Massachusetts holding 
stock dividends to be income under the State 
Tax 
that 
tion of trust estates as capital 


Income law. though 


generally 
commonwealth in 


recog- 
nized in administra 
(Tar 
Mass. 522; Hisne) 


336. ) 


(‘om 
missioner vs, Putnam, 227 


vs. Macomber, 252 U.S. 


Another 


1N9, 


general observation worthy of 
note is the great divergence of opinion among 
the the 
fundamental propositions in this important 
branch of The resulting confusion, 


where the precise point has not been decided 


courts of several states on Man) 


law. 


in a given jurisdiction would leave the posi- 
trustee intolerable were it not that 
doubtful matters he 
secure the authorization of the court, 


tion of a 


in important and ma) 
which 
the 
in the 
great majority of trust estates, the relations 
life tenants and are 


harmonious, and accounts are frequently ap 


serves for him as a protection against 


claims of those interested. Moreover, 


between remaindermen 


proved by reason of acquiescence which if 
attacked might be subjected to 


criticism. 


successful 
Again, in spite of a popular im- 
pression to the contrary, legal advisers are 
inclined to litigation, 
the involved are 
small, as they are likely to be in many situa- 
tions involving the apportionment of prin- 
cipal income in trust estates. As an 
English writer says, in doggerel verse, 


nearly always avoid 


especially where amounts 


and 
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human race down 


“The from parson 
Would alivays fighting be, 
loved not compromise 


Even better than their fee.” 


If lawyers 


Accepted Rules as to Determination 

Many of the involving the de- 
termination of capital and income in trust 
estates are 


questions 


covered by 
that 


general rules which 


are so obvious error could scarcely be 
made. Generally, for instance, where a trust 
of certain the 
ment designated per 
death the prin 
cipal is to go to others, the trustee will have 
no difficulty in the first 
instance what is the principal. Whatever 
into the hands at the begin- 
ning of the trust is principal, though in part 
it is the result of income of the property 
accruing after the death of the 
the case of a testamentary trust. 
upon the administration 
difficulties arise immediately. Thus, at 
mon periodically at 
capable of 
therefore. due 
death, 
if payable after 


property is created for 
life to a 


W hose 


pay 
of income for 


Sol or persons, on 


determining in 


comes trustee's 


before or 
testator, in 


jut when we entel 


conll- 
l fixed 


law, rents payable 


times are not apportionment 
Rent, to the testator, payable 


before his goes entirely to principal; 


his death, it is income. 


erally, of course, rent 


Gen- 
is payable in advance 


by the terms of the contract 


of lease, though 


in the absence of express covenant it is pay 


able at the 
principal or 
when it is 
actual 


end of the Whether it is 
the 
time of 
the 


rise to 


year. 


income depends upon time 
the 
equity in 


given 


payable, not 
payment The 
non-apportionment of has 
legislation in England and in 
the situation By 
is apportioned so that 
the death of a testator a 
rent was payable 
tenant of nearly a 
in equity he is 
there is no 


upon 
lack of 
rent 
various states 
covering 


rent 


such 
the 
day 


statutes, 
accident of 
the 
deprive the life 
income to 
entitled. So far as I 
statute in 


before 
does not 
year’s which 
know, 
California upon the 
the unjust rule of 
remains unchanged. <A 
to non-apportionment 
the case of ordinary 


subject, and presumably 


the common law 


ilar 


sim 
rule as exists in 


dividends on stock. 


Illustrative Cases as to Apportionment 

Two recent (Hay 
ward vs. Blake, and Nut 
ter ws. 142 N. E. 67) illustrate the 
hold that dividends 
lifetime of a trust 
such beneficiary's 
though payable after the bene- 
ficiary’s death. The dividend 
who is stockholder at 


cases in Massachusetts 
142 N. E. 52 (1924) 
indreis, 
principles involved, and 
declared during the 
ficiary for life belong to 


bene 
estate, even 
belongs to the 


person the time of its 
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declaration, 
Such 


not at the time of payment. 
dividends, resting as they do in the 
discretion of the directors of the corporation, 
are not apportionable, and, indeed, there is 
not the same equitable reason for apportion- 
ment as in the case of rent. However, some 
states in their legislation respecting appor- 
tionment have included ordinary dividends. 
This, for example, is the case in New York 
under Sec. 2674 of the Code of Civil 
dure of New York. Where 
exist, the trustee must make 
portionment between 
come of the trust 


Proce- 
such 
the proper ap- 
the principal and_ in- 
estate. 


statutes 


As to Interest on Bonds 

Though neither rent nor dividends are ap- 
portionable at common law, interest has al- 
ways been considered as accruing from day 
to day, even though payable at fixed periods. 
The Supreme Court of Connecticut 
sridgeport Trust Company vs. Marsh 
ST Conn. 384, 398: “The sums received by 
the executor or trustee from interest 
ments on coupons or registered 


says, in 
(1913) 


pay- 
held 
by the testator, which became payable after 
his decease, are apportionable between prin 
cipal and income as of the time of the tes- 
tator’s death. The which have led 
to the adjudications that the so-called inter- 
est on British Consols, dividends declared on 


bonds 


reasons 


stock, and periodic payment of money by way 


of rent, annuities, or otherwise, are not ap- 


portionable, are not applicable to interest ac 


cruing upon bonds representing’ interest 


bearing indebtedness, and the rule is not ap 


plicable. Such interest, although not pay- 
until fixed dates, accrues from day to 
day, and is apportionable like interest which 


accrues upon any other debt.” 


able 


The Connecticut 
rule of 


will be observed 


apportionment in 


court, it 
makes the regard 
to interest on bonds apply to 


interest 


coupon bonds 


as well as to generally. In some 
notably Massachusetts 
(Adams vs. 139 Mass. 449), it is 
held that the general rule requiring the ap 
portionment of interest does not apply where 
the interest is 
which may 
the bond 


sider 


states, however, 


idams, 


represented by a coupon, 
be detached and sold apart from 
itself. holding 
coupon as bond. A 
between inter- 
savings banks to depositors 
paid on balances subject 
The former held to be 
like dividends of corporations and not appor- 
tionable, while the latter is 
portionment (Green vs. 


The courts so 
itself a 
has also been drawn 


con 
such 
tinction 


dis- 


est payable by 


and interest bank 


to check, has been 


subject to ap- 


Huntington, T3 Conn. 
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106, 114; Union Safe 
ley, 104 Me., 297, 312). 


Dep. ete. Co. vs. Dud- 


Interest Subject to Apportionment 


A case suggested by a decision in the 
New Jersey court illustrates the importance 
of the principle that 
be apportioned. The testator holds a mort- 
gage for $10,000 on real property, with in- 
terest at 6 per cent, on which $1,000 interest 
is due and unpaid at the time of his death. 
He dies two months after the period for the 
annual payment of interest, so that $100 out 
of the $600 


sidered as 


interest is subject to 


interest should be 
the corpus of his 
at the time of his death. He 
tate to a trustee to pay the 
wife for life, remainder to his children. 
trustee should 
Now supposing, making 
tionment, $1,100 interest 
come after testator’s death, so that 


annual 
part of 


con- 
estate 
leaves his es- 
income to his 
The 
$11,100. 


appor- 


treat as principal 

the proper 
becomes due as in- 
the mort- 
gage amounts with principal and interest to 
$12,200, at which price the property is taken 
over by the trustee. He subsequently sells 
it for $20,000. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the value of property in the hands 
trustee is capital and not income, vet 
since the purchase was part with 
income, the life beneficiary is entitled to 
$1,100 of the $7,800 profit (Parker vs. Seeley, 
56 N. J. Eq. 110,114). In other words, where 
property purchased by a trustee represents 
both principal and interest, the profits from 
the subsequent 
be apportioned 
pal. 


gain in 
of a 
made in 


sale of such property 


income and 


must 


between princi- 


Avoiding Liability for Improper Allocation 
In view of the intricacy of the law, which, 
however, to one familiar with equitable prin- 
ciples seems inevitable, the wonder grows as 
to how trustees their ac- 
liability that 
are improperly allo- 
for example, the situation in 
Edwards vs. Edwards, 183 Mass. 581 (1905,). 
The testator gave all his property to trus- 
tees “to invest and reinvest the same at their 
dlisecretion, in the 
this allow savings 
invest their funds in, and the 
come therefrom shall be paid to my said wife 


manage to 
the 


keep 
counts so as to avoid 
where funds 


Take, 


attaches 
cated. 


such securities as laws of 


commonwealth banks to 


whole net in- 


as long as she shall live, for her own use and 
disposal.” 


to go to 


After her death the property was 
children and The 
property was of $70,- 


grandchildren. 
the value of 
000, chiefly stock carried by brokers on mar- 


personal 


gin, and the most valuable part of the real 
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estate Was unproductive land on Huntington 
avenue, Boston, appraised in the executor’s 
inventory on November 11, 1896, at $150,000, 
and worth that sum at testator’s death, in 
the trustee’s inventory on December 31, 1898, 
at $155,000, and sold by the trustees on Sep- 
tember 1, 1899, for $196,500. The property 
did not produce sufficient income to pay the 
taxes and expenses upon it. 

The court held that the property, both the 
stocks held on margin and the unproductive 
realty, was not such as the trustees should 
retain aS a permanent investment, and they 
were under a duty to convert it according 
to their judgment and discretion. The 
testator, however, intended that the rights of 
the life tenant should be ascertained on the 
creation of the fund, as if the fund had come 
into existence immediately after the testa- 
tor’s death. Accordingly, it was the trus- 
tees’ duty to apportion a part of the price 
received for the real property to income. 
The sum set apart for income should be such 
as might have been obtained if the fund had 
been ready for investment and had been in- 
vested immediately after the testator’s death. 
Of course, the failure to invest it 
not the fault of the trustees, and therefore 
the legal rate of interest should not be 
charged, but rather the prevailing rate of 
interest for safe investments. 


best 


then was 


To find the amount of principal, the court 


directed a master to ascertain what sum 
would have been sufficient if invested imme- 
diately on the death of the testator to pro- 
duce, with the which they reason- 
ably could have obtained from it, the sum 
in their hands as a result of the sale after 
deducting their expenses in connection with 
the property. The difference between the 
sum thus ascertained and the sum in the 
trustees’ hands is income to be paid over to 
the life beneficiary. 

of like character in New York, in- 
volving however much larger sums, were de- 
cided in the same manner (Lawrence vs. 
Littlefield, 215 N. Y. 561, Furniss vs. Cruik- 
shank, 230 N. Y. 495), and recently the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit approved the prin- 
ciple in a case appealed from Hawaii (Gay 
vs. Focke, 291 Fed. 721). In the last named 
case, the court uses six per cent with an- 
nual rests for the determination of the value 
of the principal. 


income 


Cases 


has 


“‘Wasting Securities” 
The case from Hawaii just mentioned also 
illustrates a well established principle of 
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courts of equity 
ing securities.”’ 


respecting so-called “wast- 
Such, for example, is house- 
hold furniture. |It is the duty of a trustee 
who leases a furnished aside 
for the benefit of the remainderman a sum 
sufficient to replace the furniture when it is 
worn out. (Frankel vs. Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company, 136 N. Y. Supp. 7038.) A 
leasehold interest is another example of a 
“wasting” property. The trustee should, un 
der the doctrines of the courts of equity, con- 
vert it into a safe permanent investment, but 


house to set 


if he is unable to do so on satisfactory terms, 
a portion of the rentals should be retained 
out of income as an amortization fund. How- 
ever, in this, as in all cases, the intention of 
the testator or settlor should control. Where, 
for example, the testator provides that the 
trustee shall pay the “whole of the net in- 
come” from specified leaseholds to the bence- 
ficiary, the intent of the testator should gov- 
ern, and the life beneficiary is entitled to 
such income, without deduction to provide 
a fund for the remainderman. 


Bonds Purchased at Premium 


One of the most usual instances of “wast- 
ing securities” is purchased by the 
trustee at a premium. In most of the cases 
where the point has been considered, it has 
held that trust funds are in- 
vested in bonds purchased at a premium, the 
trustee should amortize the 
other words, such an amount should be de- 
ducted from the interest of such bonds, as 
will at the maturity of the bonds, make good 
the premium paid. (state of Gartenlaub, 
185 Cal. 648.) 

The New York Court of Appeals in apply- 
ing the rule said, in Matter of Stevens (187 
N. 2.40433 


bonds 


been where 


premium. Jn 


“The justification for the rule is very ap- 
parent. The income on a bond having a term 
of years to run and purchased at a premium 
is not the sum paid annually on its interest 
coupons. The $1,000 ten year 
jive per cent bond, bought at 120 per cent, is 
not fifty dollars, but a part thereof only, and 
the remainder is a return of the principal. 
All large investors in bonds, such as banks, 
trust companies and companies, 
purchase bonds on the basis of the interest 
the bonds actually return, not the amount 
they nominally return. Nor is the premium 
paid on the bond an outlay for the security 
of the principal. All government bonds have 
the same security, the faith of the govern- 
ment; yet they price, a 


interest on a 


insurance 


vary in variation 


(Continued on page 897) 
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The Management 
of Estates 


has been the special work 
of the Fulton Trust Com- 
pany for a generation. 


FULTON 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
149 Broadway 


Established 1890 
Member Federal Reserve System 


THE TRIANGLE: TRUST COMPANY, 
ATTORNEY AND CLIENT 


If lawyers throughout the country do not 
entertain cordial feelings and more enlight- 
ened notions as to the value of cooperation 
with trust companies, it is not because of any 
lack of good will or friendly overtures on the 
part of trust companies generally. Numerous 
trust companies go out of their way to give 
expression to their regard for attorneys and 
due deference to his professional prerogatives 
in handling fiduciary business. Booklets have 
recently made their appearance which can- 
not fail to impress every fair minded lawyer 
with the willingness of trust companies to 
pursue policies that must appeal most favor- 
ably to the legal profession. 

The Chicago Trust Company recently pub- 
lished and distributed among lawyers in that 
city a pamphlet bearing the caption, “Three- 
sided Transactions—Attorney, Client, Chicago 
Trust Company.” This booklet forth 
the many ways in which a trust company is 
useful to the attorney in respect to handling 
the business and investment side of estate 
administration. Without the trust company 
the average lawyer’s office would be cluttered 
with documents and the client’s interests 


sets 
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Company 
Limited 

Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,500,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$138,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


514% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 
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would be endangered in numerous ways. The 
Chicago Trust Company also makes it clear 
that it will not draw up wills for customers 
but refers all inquiries to the offices of law- 
vers. The booklet states how trust compa- 
nies have thrown out a barrage of educational 
material to encourage people to write wills 
and put their personal affairs in shape. The 
trust company helps to build and conserve 
estates, thus creating patronage for the law- 
yer. The booklet is one of the 
kind that has yet been issued. 


best of its 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 


July 9-10—Minnesota, Duluth. 

July 11-18—Montana, Glacier National Park. 

July 14-17—American Institute of Banking, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


July 15-16—Kentucky, Louisville. 


Sept. 16-17—Indiana, West Baden. 

Sept. 21-22—New Mexico, Las Cruces. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1—American 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 14-16—Financial Advertisers 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dee. 2-5—Investment Bankers Association of 
America, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Jankers Associa- 


Associa- 
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THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST 
COMPANY IN CONNECTICUT 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


THE ambition of this institution is to 
justify the confidence of its customers—to 
be trusted because of its good judgment, its 
faithful observance of duty, and its financial 
responsibility. 

We are conscious of more than a legal ob- 
ligation; we feel, in fact, a moral burden of 
stewardship toward those appointing us to 
handle their trust business. 

An individual trustee or executor has often 
limited ability, generally limited experience, 
and always limited life. These are ines- 
capable conditions that guarantee no per- 
manent protection for your family’s future. 
This institution has absolutely none of these 
limitations and seeks by fidelity to its am- 
bition to conserve carefully the estates en- 
trusted to it. 

We cordially invite you to discuss with us 
the administration of your estate, so that 
your wife and children may be properly 
pre tected. 


Meics H. WHAPLES NaTHAN D. PrincE ™ —— 
Chairman of Board President Old State House Square 


(The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


AMERICAN BANKERS AT BRUSSELS Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust Company 
CONFERENCE of New York and chairman Commerce and 


; Marine Commission, American Bankers Asso- 
Delegations of American bankers and ne : se on pe “ 
ciation; Lewis L. Clarke, president American 
. . : Exchange National Bank, New York: Clifford 
to attend the third general meeting of the p_ ypyynt. vice-president Chemical National 


International Chamber of Commerce held Bank. New York: 


business men recently sailed from New York 


George T. Mortimer, di- 
in Brussels, Belgium, to discuss economic, rector American Trust Company, New York; 
commercial and financial problems of world-  H. C. Robinson, vice-president Guardian Sav 
wide importance. Among the representatives ings & Trust Company, Cleveland, and B. 
of the American Bankers Association to the Frank Saul, vice-president American Security 
srussels Conference are the following: F. I. & Trust Company, Washimgton,.D. C. : 
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CLASSIFYING YOUR PROSPECTS IN SOLICITATION OF 
PERSONAL TRUST BUSINESS 


METHODS OF APPROACH AND PERSUASION 


HARLEY F. DROLLINGER 
Vice-President, The Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Epitror’s Notre: There still exists considerable diff« rence of opinion among trust 
companies and banks as to the wisdom of direct solicitation of personal trust business. 
Objections as to ethics and dignity are rapidly yielding, however, to the science of modern 
salesmanship and publicity as relates to trust development. Vr. Drollinger’s paper, 
which was presented at the recent annual convention of the Trust Company Section of 
the New York State Bankers Association at Ithaca on June 22, 1925, classifies the “pros- 
pect list” into four psychological groups.) 

ANY of us seem more or less unde- property taxrolls, the Blue Book and con- 
cided about that amorphous and in- tribution of names from your officers, direc- 
definable something known as_ tors and stockholders. 


ethics in trust business insofar as it relates * , ip 
to contacts brought about by personal solici Qualifications of Solicitor 


tation. When your prospect list is completed, you 

There was a time, not so many years ago, will be confronted with the problem of find- 
when commodity advertising was in its swad- 
dling clothes. Today it has developed to the ce a ee 
stage of a science and forms an important 1 
pillar in our commercial structure. Still 
more recently, banks disapproved of the idea 
of advertising entirely on the grounds that 
such a procedure was unethical and undigni 
fied and that it savored of commercialism. 
Today advertising has its place in the budget 
of every bank in the nation. We have come 
to realize that our business has_ been 
shrouded more or less in mystery insofar as 
the general public is concerned. Therefore 
an advertising policy that lifts this veil and 
places our services and activities within the 
full vision and understanding of the public 
is i civie benefactor because it spells bette! 
nd sounder business conduct. 

Assuming that it is ethical to extend trust 
jusiness by personal solicitation, perhaps you 
vill want to decide upon the clients you 
wish to attract. Analysis of trust business 
Will indicate a line of demarcation between 
profitable and unprofitable business. Of 
course, unprofitable business will Come your 
Way and you cannot consistently refuse it 
even though it be unprofitable, but you'll not 

mceivably want to make a drive for busi- 
ess of that nature. A list of eligible pro- 
spective customers may be made from rosters 


HARLEY F. DROLLINGER 


of club members, tax lists, real and personal e 
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ing the proper representatives to carry your 
message to eligible clients. The trust so- 
licitor should preferably be a man between 
the ages of thirty and forty-five years. He 
should have an air of refinement, should be 
well educated, should have mature judgment 
and a pleasing personality. He should also 
be analytical, a business man and 
should fully appreciate the nature of the 
service he has to offer. It seems to me that 
one not thoroughly in sympathy with the 
work would have little chance of success be- 
cause he is selling something which is in- 
tangible and it’s only benefit to the prospect 
will be that assurance, satisfaction and peace 
of mind which with the belief that 
the future of his family is secure. How and 
from what source to select trust solicitors is 
of course the problem. Personally I prefer 
a man of middle age who has had a success- 
ful record as a salesman if he can fulfill the 
requirements heretofore mentioned. 

The trust depends 
to a great degree upon his primary training. 
He should be familiar with the “Decedent 
Estate “Trust Laws,” “Inheritance 
Estate and Income Tax Laws.” He should 
know the manner in which an estate is ad- 
ministered, should understand the organiza- 
tion of the trust department and be able to 
trace the legal processes involved. 


good 


comes 


success of a solicitor 


Laws,” 


Of course 
it is unlikely that one would be called upon 
to display his knowledge in detail during 
each interview, but there is a certain poise 
that comes only with a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject which is particularly 
desirable in this type of business. Further- 
more, a solicitor is unable, without this fund 
of information, to his prospect to a 
maximum degree as I shall explain later. 


serve 


Code for the Solicitor 

When the solicitor has mastered his sub- 
ject, he is ready to attack the list of elig- 
ible prospects. There are, 
ethics to be observed in accordance with 
which his efforts will be measured in terms 
failure. In his contacts with 
the public, a solicitor cannot afford to men- 
tion the trust department of his bank in 
such a way as to indicate its great superi- 
ority over a competitor because such a 
gram would reflection on 
partments of banks as a whole. 
ness must 


however, certain 


of success or 


pro- 
trust de- 
The busi- 
be obtained on a basis other than 
that of a campaign of comparative merit. 

If a prospect has already made his will, 
and has named as executor a trust company 
other than that represented by the solicitor, 


cast a 
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it would be a breach of ethics if he should 
in any way actively encourage the prospect 
to change the appointment to his own insti 
tution. Such an effort might imply a dif- 
ference in the quality of service offered by 
the two institutions and it is my judgment 
that such a procedure should be discouraged. 
The field is not so limited as to justify com- 
petitive tactics of this nature. Harmonious 
cooperation between trust companies will be 
more fruitful and will at the same time, 
greatly promote the cause generally. 

The Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers has made a great 
effort to create a spirit of understanding and 
cooperation between that organization and 
the Bar Association. To this end, much has 
been accomplished and relations will con 
tinue to improve if trust companies will 
adopt the suggestions submitted by the Trust 
Section through its special committee formed 
for this purpose. Let the 
prospect to his own attorney for all legal 
requirements. Let the trust company work 
with and through their client’s attorney on 
all matters: requiring legal counsel in 
nection with the estate. 


Association 


the solicitor send 


con 


Classifying Your Prospects 


Your prospect list will be divided into four 
psychologic groups: (a) Those who are 
superstitious; (b) those who are indifferent 
to the subject; (c) men who recognize their 
duties but fail to take action because they 
lack a well defined plan for the most effective 
distribution of their estate; (d) men who 
recognize their duties but procrastinate in- 
definitely. 

It is surprising that one should be super 
stitious about will, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, there are many men and womeu 
who feel that signing a will is synonymous 
with signing a death warrant. Such a per- 
son must in some cases be approached by the 
solicitor with 
ter of fact. The prospect with a 
nature must be approached in such a way 
that he will not be shocked by the directness 
of the appeal. He 
indirect or 


making a 


caution, in others, most mat 


sensitive 


must 
historical 


be reached by the 
method. Tell him in 
a general way of the plans and experience 
of others, being at the same time careful not 
to divulge Let him 
conclusions until the subject mere 
routine to him. Complete familiarity with 
the matter will drive away his superstition, 
and proper action will be the result. Others 
who are superstitious, but who by nature 
are not sensitive. can best be reached by a 
very direct method. the 


names. draw his own 


becomes 


Discuss subject 
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frankly and, figuratively speaking, “Laugh 
away his fears.” Such a process will make 
the matter more commonplace and will at 
least minimize the serious aspect of the 
problem from his point of view. The solici- 
tor will of course be required to distinguish 
between the two types and will apply the 
proper remedy. 

It is not an infrequent experience to en- 
counter a prospect who says, “I don’t care 
about what happens to my property after 
my death, if my heirs lose it, the funeral is 
theirs, not mine.” I have met many men 
who have made the remark quoted above, 
but there were few indeed, who persisted in 
the attitude after this armor of indifference 
was penetrated and the discussion reduced 
to fundamental reasoning. Fortunately, 
there are few men who, at heart, are not 
interested in the future welfare of their 
families. Such a pose is usually assumed 
for the purpose of postponing serious con- 
sideration of his estate problems, therefore, 
the prospect should be stripped of this gar- 
ish cloak and be persuaded to acknowledge 
the advisability of prompt action instead of 
delay. 


Presenting a Definite Plan 

The solicitor can be of particular service 
to those who realize the importance of the 
subject as related to the interests of their 
families, but who, lacking a _ well-defined 
plan, fail to take proper steps to safeguard 
their future. Being unable to keep posted 
on local, national and world conditions that 
change from day to day, and being inexperi- 
enced and unfamiliar with the numerous 
problems which you encounter daily, they 
must necessarily depend upon your superior 
knowledge. Five years ago, I called upon a 
man in New York who had accumulated a 
fortune. He had never made a will because 
he had no idea how other men were han- 
dling similar problems. He had gone to his 
attorney for help and had been advised that 
he could make his will in any manner he 
wished so long as he did not try to defeat 
his wife’s dower rights. He failed to get 
the constructive suggestions he sought and 
the will was not made. 

It has been my experience that men of 
this class usually prefer to give you a com- 
plete understanding of their situation in de- 


tail and then expect you to definitely devise 
two or three programs for the distribution 
of their property from which they will se- 
lect that which best meets their require- 
ments. This is a service that no advertising 
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matter can offer since it is a problem that 
depends upon personal contact for its solu- 
tion. Since it is our duty to serve our eli- 
ent’s interests in every respect you wili see 
that a solicitor who is not well informed is 
ill prepared to approach prospective clients 
on a subject of such vital importance. There- 
fore be sure that your representative reflects 
credit upon your institution by his thorough 
knowledge of trust business and its many 
problems. 


Dealing with the ‘Procrastination’ Virus 


Finally we come to the case of the man 
who expects to make a will and put his 
house in order “sometime,” but he never does 
it. Procrastination is the bane of the so- 
licitor’s very existence. Unfortunately there 
is no panacea for this malady. The patient 
must be persuaded, cajoled, shamed, whee- 
dled, threatened and driven to perform a 
duty he expected to do all the while. Why? 
No one knows. Like Topsy “he just grew 
that way.” The most hackneyed excuse of- 
fered is, “I haven't had time to see my at- 
torney.” To meet this argument, we have 
prepared a pamphlet “The Easy Road to 
Will Making” on which complete information 
regarding his wishes may be noted by the 
will-maker. When completed the pamphlet 
may be mailed to his attorney who will then 
be in possession of all the facts from which 
a will may be readily drawn. It requires 
about ten minutes to answer all necessary 
questions if the will is simple in construction 
and about twenty minutes if it contains trust 
provisions. This has been our most success- 
ful weapon in combating the procrastination 
evil but it is by no means a cure-all. If any 
one here has been unusually successful with 
this class I should greatly appreciate his 
recipe. 

With an explanation of the four groups 
just discussed, I am sure you will agree that 
publicity alone cannot solve the problem. It 
has a propaganda value which must be sup- 
plemented with personal solicitation. 


2, 2, 2, 
7 Ld Ad 


A legislative measure has become effective 
in Oklahoma which places trust companies in 
that state under the supervision of the Bank- 
ing Department and provides for wider trust 
powers. 

The New York Chapter of the Robert Mor- 
ris Associates has issued a pamphlet contain- 
ing a suggested course of reading on “Theory 
and Practice in Banking and Credits,” which 
presents the results of a study made by a 
special committee. 
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(Dect 
or "Protection of Funds 


loaned or invested is not complete 
unless provision has been made, where 
conservatism demands, for — 


Windstorm 
Explosion 
Hail and/or 
Earthquake Insurance 


as well as 


Fire Insurance 


All of these forms of insurance are 
furnished bankers, and others responsible for 
the investment of their own funds 
or those of others, by the 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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EFFECT OF GOLD STANDARD RESTORATION ON THE 
“DOLLAR” AS MEDIUM OF INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


NOTABLE POST-WAR CHANGES AND INVISIBLE FACTORS OF 
REMITTANCES ABROAD, TOURISTS’ EXPENDITURES, ETC. 


J. DUNCAN 


HOLMES 


Financial Advertising Representative, American Express Company, New York 


Notre: Bankers 
restoration of gold 


( Epriror’s and 


Ruropean CUrrency 
Lmerican 
national medium of erchange. Profound 


ing article places special stress upon the 


economists are 
standards 
dollar, which has enjoyed undisputed 
economic changes 
country’s entrenched creditor position imparts new influences. 


naturally wondering what effect the 
will erert upon the position of the 
favor for nearly a ‘lecade as an inter- 
have taken place and this 

The writer, of the follow- 


invisible factors that enter into relationship 
with dollar erchange, such as the large volume 


of remittances abroad, tourists’ erpendi- 


tures and the increasing popularity of travelers’ cheques.) 


N arriving at their balance of trade, most 
~~ tries need consider only the physical 
which their 
before the war a few countries, 
England, found a large part in their 
taken by “invisible exports,” 


“lities borders. 


coninme 


In the days 


cross 


notably 
balance such as 
banking services 
principally interest on money 
abroad. If 


ports, then the 


payment for shipping or 
rendered, but 
items be invisible ex 
sending or spending of vast 
the highly visible of 
and in this unenvied field the United 
States by far the rest of the 
world 


lent such 


sums abroad are most 
imports, 
surpasses all 
For the past three years the Department 
estimated the 

United States, these 

calendar years 1922, 
the which 
American tourists and 
istrations amount, plus remittances 
residents of this country to 
their relatives in the old home, is little short 
of staggering to the imagination. Fortunate 
that, in the field of physical commodities, 
exports enjoy so large a preponderance over 
the United States would find it 
difficult indeed to maintain its currency on a 
gold basis! 

In 1924, the net total of im- 
ports” over corresponding expenditures in or 
remittances to the United States was no less 
than $S850,000,000, within striking 
Briefly, this huge sum 
is arrived at as follows: 
$350,000,000 
$50,000,000 in cash brought into the country 


of Commerce has balance of 
trade of the 
covering the 
1924 And 


tures of 


estimates 
1923 and 
the expendi- 
relief admin- 


sum to 


abroad 


of foreign-born 


imports, i 


such “visible 


distance 
of a 


billion dollars. 


Remittances of abroad, less 


by newly-arrived 
$300,000,000. 


immigrants: net remit- 
tances, 

Expenditures of relief organizations $25,- 
000,000, plus $30,000,000 expenditures of reg- 
ular religious organizations for missionary 
total $55,000,000. Against this 
there are practically no debits, and this item, 
as well as the is considerably 
greater than that spent by any other country. 

Expenditures of American tourists 
$600,000,000 : $100,000,000 


eigners in this country: 


purposes : 


other two, 


abroad 
spent by for- 
net $500,000.000. 


less 


Remittances Abroad 


In former years, estimates on the amount 
of immigrants’ remittances abroad had 
obtained from the Department's commercial 


attachés from 


been 
abroad, foreign goy- 
sources, and larger remit- 
like the American Express 
In this way its estimates of $400,- 
1922 and $350,000,000 in 1923 
were arrived at. 

For 1924, the method 
adopted on considering changes in the situa- 


various 
ernmental from 
tance houses 
Company. 


000,000 in 


however, was 


tion from preceding years, and in this way 


it was decided that the amount 
was probably the same as in 1923. To 


layman or 


gross sent 
the 
handle such 
business, it will probably be surprising that 
the bulk of remittances are not in the 
form of the form of non- 
negotiable transfers of money directly to the 
home of the payee, usually by mail, but of- 
ten by cable. Usually the remit- 
tances are paid in currency; in some coun- 
tries, in the local currency; in others where 


banker who does not 


such 
checks, but in 


radio or 
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the currency is depreciated, in dollar bills. 
When this movement first came into exist- 
ence, it was necessary to export large quan- 
tities of dollar currency to meet the demand, 
but now that remittances have fallen off a 
little and that new gold-backed currency is 
coming into use somewhat, the floating supply 
of dollars is proving sufficient, and in fact 
considerable sums were returned to this coun- 
try during 1924. 

Of the above sums, it was estimated that 
Italy received about $100,000,000, Germany 
$80,000,000, Poland $30,000,000, Russia $25.,- 
000,000, and Greece and Ireland about $20,- 
000,000 each. 


+ 


Tourists’ Expenditures 
The figures for tourists’ expenditures were 
arrived at by assuming an average expendi- 
ture of $1,300 apiece for all persons leaving 
the United States except those going to Can- 
ada, of $150,000,000 spent by Americans in 
Canada, and of $30,000,000 of American in- 
come received by Americans more-or- 
less permanently resident abroad. It is 
noteworthy that of the $420,000,000 spent by 
Americans in countries other than Canada, 
no less than $120,000,000, or 2/7, is repre- 
sented by one form of funds, Travelers 
Cheques, 
The following classification of tourists and 
their expenditures is interesting: 


Av. Amt. Weighted 
Class of traveler i spent Average 
The rich 2 $5,000 $10,000 
Professional people ...60 1,000 60,000 
People of means.......20 1,800 36,000 
Susiness and pleasure 
combined S00 14,400 
Students, school teach- 
ers, and other Sum- 
mer tourists 500 5,000 


Comparisons with Commodities 


One is tempted to construct analogies on 
this involved subject; this export of capital 
which really counts as an import of com- 
modities, because it tends to depress the dol- 
lar in terms of foreign currencies and be- 
cause no monetary return is ever received 
thereon. If a country exports food to the 
United States to feed American citizens, 
that is clearly a credit item to the country 
in question, and a debit to the United States. 
The effect when the American consumes the 
food in the land when it is produced is no 
different on the balance of trade as between 
the two countries. To explain the effect of 


money-remittances in familiar terms, how 
ever, requires reasoning back from effect to 
cause. The effect of a foreign country’s export 
of its commodities to America (a credit item 
to the foreign country, and a debit to the 
United States) is to give it a claim on an 
equal worth of American goods. This is 
also exactly the effect of a money-remittance 
from the United States to that country, and 
so the latter should be considered a debit 
for us. 

Ceasing to look at the matter from a pure 
ly dollars-and-cents standpoint, however, one 
sees that actually the situation is not so one 
sided. The rearing of a human being from 
infancy to the wage-earning stage represents 
a considerable investment on the part of its 
parents, and assuming that the immigrant is 
worth his salt, then the sums which he sends 
to his parents in the old country may be 
regarded as a very moderate return on the 
investment which the United States has re- 
ceived gratis. Even the expenditures of 
tourists abroad are not all an economic loss 
to the country. It is obvious, for example, 
that while Mr. and Mrs. Gadabout are con 
suming bouillabaisse in Marseilles, the food 
they would otherwise have eaten at home is 
going untouched, and is thus available for 
other uses, perhaps for export to the same 
country where they spent the summer win- 
ning and dining. 


Effect on the Exchange 


It is hardly necessary to add that the net 
effect of these tremendous “visible imports” 
on depreciated currencies is to give them 
powerful support in relation to the dollar, 
which is the same as in relation to gold. 
This effect is most clearly illustrated in the 
ease of France, whose exchange has gone up 
every summer for the past few years, just 
about the time that expenditures of Ameri 
ean tourists began to cause a demand for 
francs. 

Still another effect is in aiding the Ameri 
can dollar to remain in use as a medium ol 
international exchange. Before the war, al 
though the currencies of all the principal! 
commercial countries were fairly stable in 
relation to gold, yet only one of them, th: 
pound sterling, was used for practically all 
international transactions. While the pound 
was depreciated, the dollar to a large extent 
took its place, but now that sterling is again 
practically on a gold basis, American bank 
ers are asking themselves to what extent tlh 
dollar will continue in use. 

It is safe to say that now that even th 
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smallest banks throughout Europe have be- 
come accustomed to handle items drawn in 
dollars, the large volume of immigrants’ re- 
mittances and tourists’ expenditures will 
have a markedly deterrent effect on the re- 
turn to sterling as a basis for commercial 
transactions between the United States and 
other European countries. Even in the case 
of those countries which have already re- 
turned to the gold standard, such as Finland, 
Latvia, Poland, and Germany, remitters and 
tourists are very loath to begin using their 
new currencies, but continue to prefer dol- 
lars. 


Corner Exchange Dealer Will Disappear 
One which the return to a 
which has already progressed so 
Europe, and destined shortly 
to be completed, will bring about is that the 
thousands of 


change gold 
standard, 
far in seems 
hotel keepers and others who 
for the past eleven years have found it nec- 
essary or profitable to follow the course of 
the exchanges will no longer have to do so. 
For the past eleven years, every functionary 
of any sort in Europe has had to be a walk- 
ing quotation board of foreign exchanges, and 
lined his pockets thereby. 
board trains in the most 
with nothing but American dollars 
currency of the last country they 
came from in their pockets, expecting to pay 
their fare therewith, and “get away with it.” 
A greenback under the guichet is accepted in 
payment for tickets to the Folies, and even 
the copper coins of the neighboring country 
will buy refreshments in a station buffet. 
But only if—and here has the rub— 
if one gives enough of them. 
Naturally, exchange bought 

conditions comes at a high rate. 
know the latest rate, and adds 
cover himself. With the coming 
of stable currency, such conditions will pass 
away. The premium or discount as between 
different currencies, themselves limited by 
the “gold points,” are not sufficient to inter- 
est anyone except the banker, and the street 
corner exchange vendor will pass away. Then 
an American dollar will be regarded in Eu- 
rope as a curio, and the traveler who has 
not provided himself with currency of the 
country, or an “international currency” like 
travelers cheques, will be in difficulties. 


has Americans 
out-of-the-way 
corners, 


or the 


been 


under such 
The seller 
does not 


enough to 


Travelers Cheques 

In connection with the fact that 2/7 « 
all tourists’ expenditures in Europe in 192 
were in the form of travelers cheques, it is 
remarkable that the condition which 


yf 
24 


gave 
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the travelers cheque birth has not obtained 
for the past eleven years. It was his own 
difficulties with rates of exchange which 
back in 1891 caused an official of the Ameri- 
can Express Company to invent a piece of 
negotiable paper on which the sums to be 
received in different currencies were clearly 
stated. The features of protection and ready 
negotiability were entirely secondary in his 
mind. 

And the outbreak of the war, 
since when it has of course been impossible 
to show fixed equivalents on any travelers 
cheques, many times the number of travel- 
ers cheques have been 
year before the war. 


yet since 


sold than in any 
So important have be- 
come the features of negotiability and pro- 
tection in the public’s mind! And _ these 
cheques are not being spent by any means 
entirely in the United States, for the $120,- 
000,000 spent in Europe represent 2/5 of the 
total of $300,000,000 the United 
States in 1924. 

So far 


cheques 


sold in 


none of the 
have made a move to. restore 
cheques with fixed equivalents, although in 
the case of several’ currencies it 
ready be practicable to do so. 
the American 


issuers of travelers 


would al- 
Some years 
ago Express Company took 
steps to meet the temporary situation by is- 
suing two additional kinds of cheques, in 
pounds sterling and French franes, for since 
the war, of course, most cheques issued in 
this country have been in actuality dollar 
cheques only, payable outside of the United 
States at buying rates for that 
rency. These sterling and franc 
may be bought outright in the 
United States before departure for Europe, 
so that the traveler the advantage of 
knowing just what his trip is costing him, 
and has the assurance of obtaining exactly 
so many pounds or francs for his cheques 
whenever he cashes them. Outside of Eng- 
land or France, they may of course be sold 
for local currency just as 
cheques. 


cur- 
new 
cheques 


has 


may dollar 
& & 4 

The directors and stockholders of the Me- 
chanics National Bank and the First National 
Bank of Trenton, N. J., voted to 
merge the two institutions. 

The State Bank & Trust Company has been 
chartered at McAllen, Tex., with authorized 
capital of $50,000. J. E. Osborn is president. 

The board of directors of the Midland Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis have adopted a 
resolution for a change of name from the 
Midland National Bank to the Midland Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company. 


recently 
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TN the last four years, deposits at 

the Buffalo Trust Company have 
increased more than $35,000,000 — 
a growth urprecedented in Buffalo 
banking circles. 


Less than $12,000,000 of this in- 


crease is the result of mergers. 


BUFFALO 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources more than 


“4 ~r ~ 
$60,000,000 


Oldest Trust Company 


in Western 


New York 
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FAR-REACHING INHERITANCE TAX DECISION 
BY THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
IN FRICK APPEAL 


ESTABLISHES RULE THAT TANGIBLE PERSONAL PROPERTY CAN BE 

TAXED ONLY BY STATE IN WHICH IT HAS ACTUAL SITUS; THAT 

TRANSFER OR INHERITANCE TAX PAID TO OTHER STATES ON 

STOCK IS DEDUCTIBLE AND THAT STATE IS NOT REQUIRED TO 
DEDUCT FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


(Full Text of Decision) 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Because of its importance in laying down basic or constitutional 


law as to the power of one state to levy inheritance tares on personal property or stocks 
of corporations subject to transfer tax in other states, the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Frick case is published herewith in full and should be care- 
fully studied by every trust company or bank officer having charge of fiduciary matters. 
This case has been followed with keen interest by corporate fiduciaries and the decision 
is hailed as inaugurating a new and more salutary tax procedure in levying death duties. 
The litigation was instituted in Pennsylvania courts by heirs of the Frick estate and the 
finding of the Pennsylvania courts which construed affirmatively the right of Pennsyl- 
vania authorities to apply inheritance tax on personal property and stocks subject to 


transfer tar in other states including New 
ginia, is reversed. Justice Van Devanter 
Court which reads as follows:) 


Text of Supreme Court Decision 

HESE four cases involve the constitu- 

tional validity of particular features of 

a statute of Pennsylvania imposing a 
tax on the transfer of property by will or 
intestate laws. Act No. 258, Pa. Laws 1919, 
521. 

Henry C. Frick, domiciled in Pennsylvania, 
died testate December 2, 1919, leaving a large 
estate. By his will he disposed of the entire 
estate—giving about 53 per cent for charit- 
able and public purposes and passing the rest 
to or for the use of individual beneficiaries. 
Besides real and personal property in Penn- 
sylvania, the estate included tangible per- 
sonalty having an actual situs in New York, 
tangible personalty having a like situs in 
Massachusetts, and various stocks in corpora- 
tions of states other than Pennsylvania. The 
greater part of the tangible personalty in 
New York having a value of $13,132,391 was 
given to a corporation of that state for the 
purposes of a public art gallery, and the 
other part, having a value of $77,818.75, to de- 
cedent’s widow. The tangible personalty in 
Massachusetts, having a value of $325,534.25, 
was also given to the widow. The will was 
probated in Pennsylvania, and letters testa- 
mentary were granted there. It was also 
proved in New York and Massachusetts, and 
ancillary letters were granted in those states. 


York, 
delivered the opinion of the U. S. 


Massachusetts, Kansas and West Vir- 


Supreme 


Under the laws of the United States the ex- 
ecutors were required to pay to it, and did 
pay, an estate tax of $6,338,898.68; and un- 
der the laws of Kansas, West Virginia and 
other states they were required to pay to 
such states, and did pay, large sums in taxes 
imposed as a prerequisite to an effective 
transfer from a non-resident deceased of 
stocks in corporations of those states. 


Decision of Pennsylvania Courts 

The Pennsylvania statute provides that 
where a person domiciled in that state dies 
seized or possessed of property, real or per- 
sonal, a tax shall be laid on the transfer of 
the property from him by will or intestate 
laws, whether the property be in that state 
or elsewhere; that the tax shall be 2 per 
cent of the clear value of so much of the 
property as is transferred to or for the use 
of designated relatives of the decedent and 
5 per cent of the clear value of so much of it 
as is transferred to or for the use of others; 
and that the clear value shall be ascertained 
by taking the gross value of the estate and de- 
ducting therefrom the decedent’s debts and 
the expenses of administration, but without 
making any deduction for taxes paid to the 
United States or to any other state. 

In applying this statute to the Frick es- 
tate the taxing officers included the value of 
the tangible personalty in New York and 





—_— 
ios 


Massachusetts in 
they computed 


the clear value on which 
the tax; and in fixing that 
value refused to make any deduction on ac- 
count of the estate tax paid in the United 
States or the stock transfer taxes paid to 
other states. In proceedings which reached 
the Supreme Court of the state the action of 
the taxing officers and the resulting tax were 
upheld by that court, 277 Pa. 242. 
er was then brought 
under section 


The mat- 
here on writs of error 
237 of the Judicial Code. 

The plaintiffs in error are the executors 
and an interested legatee. They contended in 
the state court, and contend here, that in 
so far as the Pennsylvania statute attempts 
to tax the transfer of tangible personal prop- 
erty having an actual 
than Pennsylvania it the power 
of that and thereby contravenes the 
due process of law clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


situs in 
transcends 


states other 


state, 


Previous Decisions on Cognate Questions 

This precise 
sented to this 
many decisions 


question has 
Court before, but there 
dealing with cognate ques- 
tions which point the way to its solution. 
These decisions show, first, that the exaction 
by a state of a tax which it is without power 
to impose is a taking of property without due 
process of law in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; secondly, that while a state may 
so shape its tax laws as to reach every ob- 
ject which is under its jurisdiction it can- 
not give them any extra-territorial operation ; 
and, thirdly, that as respects tangible per- 
sonal property having an actual situs in a 
particular state, the power to subject it to 
state taxation rests exclusively in that state, 
regardless of the domicil of the owner. 
Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula R. R. 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 15 Wall, 300, 319, 325; 
Louisville and Jeffersonville Ferry Company 
vs. Kentucky, 188 U. 8S. 385, 396; Old Dominion 
Steamship Company vs. Virginia, 198 U. 8. 
2909; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. 
R. Company vs. Pennsylvania, 198 U. 8. 341, 
356: Union Refrigerator Transit Co. vs. Ken- 
tucky, 199 U. 8S. 194; Western Union Tele- 
graph Company vs. Kansas, 216 U. 8S. 1, 38; 
International Paper Company vs. 

setts, 246 U. 8. 135, 142. 

In Union Refrigerator Transit Company vs. 
Kentucky the question presented was whether 
consistently with the restriction imposed by 
the due process of law clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the State of Kentucky 
could tax a corporation of that state upon its 
tangible personal property having an actual 
situs in other states. The question was much 


not been pre- 


are 


Massachu- 
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considered, prior cases were reviewed and a 
negative answer was given. 
(The Court here 
Kentucky decision.) 
Other that the power to 
regulate the transmission, administration and 


quotes excerpts from the 


decisions show 
distribution of tangible personal property on 
the death of the owner rests with the state 
of its situs, and that the laws of other states 
have no bearing save as that state expressly 
or tacitly adopts them—their bearing then 
being attributable to such adoption and not 
to any force of their own. 
8 How. 490, 493; Crapo vs. Kelly, 16 Wall, 
610, 680: Kerr vs. Moon. 9 Wheat, 565, 57] 
Blackstone vs. Miller, 188 U. 8S. 189, 204; 
Bullen vs. Wisconsin, 240 U. 8. 625, 631; Bank 
of Augusta vs. Earle, 13 Pet. 519, 589; Hilton 
rs. Gayot, 159 U. 8S. 1138, 168, 166. 


Magar vs. Grima, 


Tax Applied to Transfer of Property 

The Pennsylvania statute is a tax law, not 
an escheat law. 
terms and by 


The tax 


This is made plain by its 
the opinion of the state court. 
which it imposes is not a property 
tax, but one laid on the transfer of property 
on the death of This distinction 
is stressed by counsel for the state. But to 
impose either tax the state must have juris 
diction over the thing that is 
impose either without 
mere extortion and in 


the owner. 


taxed, and to 
such jurisdiction is 
contravention of due 
Here the tax was imposed 
on the transfer of tangible personalty having 
an actual situs in New York 
and Massachusetts. This property, by reason 
of its character and situs, was wholly under 
the jurisdiction of those states and in no way 
under the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania. True, 
its owner was domiciled in Pennsylvania, but 
this neither brought it under the jurisdiction 
of that state nor subtracted anything from 
the jurisdiction of New York and Massachu- 
setts. In these respects the situation 
the same as if the property had 
movable realty. The jurisdiction 
by the states of the situs was not partial, but 


process of law. 


other states- 


was 
been im 


possessed 


plenary, and included power to regulate the 
transfer both and on the death 
of the owner, and power to tax both the prop 
erty and the transfer. 


inter vivos 


Mr. Justice Story said in his work on Con- 
flict of section 550: “A 
whose territory any 


Laws, nation within 
personal property is 
actually situate has an entire dominion over 
it while therein, in point of sovereignty and 
jurisdiction, as it has over immovable prop 
erty situate there. It may regulate its trans 
fer, and subject it to process and execution, 
and provide for and control the uses and dis 
position of it, to the same extent that it may 


exert its authority over immovable prop 
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erty.” And in Pullman’s Car Company vs. 
Pennsylvania, 141 U. 8S. 18, 22, where this 
Court held the actual situs of tangible per 
sonalty rather than the domicil of its owner 
to be the true test of jurisdiction and of 
power to tax, it was said: “No general prin- 
ciples of law are better settled, or more 
fundamental, than that the legislative power 
of every state extends to all property within 
its borders, and that only so far as the 
comity of that state allows can such property 
be affected by the law of any other state. 
The old rule expressed in the maxim mobilia 
sequuntur personam, by which personal prop- 
erty was regarded as subject to the law of 
the owner’s domicil, grew up in the Middle 
Ages, When movable property consisted chiefly 
of gold and jewels, which could be easily car- 
ried by the owner from place to place, or 
secreted in spots known only to himself. In 
modern times, since the great increase in 
amount and variety of personal property, not 
immediately connected with the person of 
the owner, that rule has yielded more and 
more to the ler situs, the law of the place 
where the property is kept and used.” 


Transfer Not Under Pennsylvania Jurisdiction 

In support of the tax counsel for the 
state refer to statutes of New York and 
Massachusetts evidencing an _ election by 
those states to accept and give effect to the 
domiciliary law regulating the transfer of 
personal property of owners dying while 
domiciled in other states; and from this they 
contend that the transfer we are considering 
was brought under the jurisdiction of Penn- 
sylvania and made taxable there. We think 
the contention is not sound. The statutes 
do not evidence a surrender or abandonment 
of jurisdiction, if that were admissible. On 
the contrary, they in themselves are an as- 
sertion of jurisdiction and an exercise of it. 
They declare what law shall apply and re- 
quire the local courts to give effect to it. And 
it should be observed that here the property 
was administered in those courts and none 
of it was taken to the domiciliary state. Ob- 
viously the accepted domiciliary law could 
not in itself have any force or application 
outside that state. Only in virtue of its ex- 
press or tacit adoption by the states of the 
situs could it have any force or application in 
them. Through its adoption by them it came 
to represent their will and this was the sole 
basis of its operation there. Burdick on 
American Constitution, section 257. In keep- 
ing with this view New York and Massachu- 
setts both provide for the taxation of trans- 
fers under the adopted domiciliary law; and 
they have imposed and collected such a tax 
on the transfer we are now considering. 


Counsel for the state cite and rely on 
Blackstone vs. Miller, 188 U. S. 189, and 
Bullen vs. Wisconsin, 240 U. 8S. 625. Both 
cases related to intangible personalty, which 
has been regarded as on a different footing 
from tangible personalty. When they are read 
With this distinction in mind, and also in con- 
nection with other cases before cited, it is 
apparent that they do not support the tax in 
question. 


We think it follows from what we have 
said that the transfer of the tangible per- 
sonalty in New York and Massachusetts oc- 
curred under and in virtue of the jurisdiction 
and laws of those states and not under the 
jurisdiction and laws of Pennsylvania, and 
therefore that Pennsylvania was without 
power to tax it. 


Basis for Computing Tax 


One ground on which the state court put 
its decision was that, in taxing the transfer 
of the property which the decedent owned in 
Pennsylvania, it was admissible to take as a 
basis for computing the tax the combined 
value of that property and the property in 
New York and Massachusetts. Of course, this 
was but the equivalent of saying that it was 
admissible to measure the tax by a standard 
which took no account of the distinction be- 
tween what the state had power to tax and 
what it had no power to tax, and which 
necessarily operated to make the amount of 
the tax just what it would have been had 
the state’s power included what was excluded 
by the Constitution. This ground, in our 
opinion, is not tenable. It would open the 
way for easily doing indirectly what is for- 
hidden to be done directly, and would ren- 
der important constitutional limitations of 
no avail. 

If Pennsylvania could tax according to 
such a standard other states could. It would 
mean, as applied to the Frick estate, that 
Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts 
could each impose a tax based on the value 
of the entire estate, although severally hav- 
ing jurisdiction of only parts of it. Without 
question each state had power to tax the 
transfer of so much of the estate as was un- 
der its jurisdiction, and also had some dis- 
cretion in respect of the rate; but none could 
use that power and discretion in accomplish- 
ing an unconstitutional end, such as _ indi- 
rectly taxing the transfer of the part of the 
estate which was under the exclusive juris- 
diction of others. Western Union Telegraph 
Company vs. Foster, 247 U. 8S. 105, 114, and 
cases cited; Looney vs. Crane Company, 245 
U. S. 178, 188; International Paper Company 
vs. Massachusetts, 246 U. S. 135, 141; Air- 
Way Corporation vs. Day, 266 U. S. 71, 81; 


i Fi 
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Wallace vs. Hines, 253 U. 8S. 66, 69; Louisville 
and Jeffersonville Ferry Company vs. Ken- 
tucky, 188 U. 8S. 385, 395. 
New Jersey Transfer Tax 

The state court cited in support of its 
view Marwell vs. Bugbee, 250 U. 8. 525, 539. 
The case is on the border line, as is evidenced 
by the dissent of four members of the court. 
But it does not go so far as its citation by 
the state court The tax there in 
question was one imposed by New Jersey on 
the transfer of stock in a corporation of that 
state. The stock was part of the estate of 
a decedent who had resided elsewhere. The 
state statute, described according to its es- 
sence, provided for a tax graduated in rate 
according to the value of the entire estate, 
and required that where the estate was partly 
within and parély without the state the 
transfer of the part within should bear a 
proportionate part of what according to the 
graduated rate would be the’ tax on the 
whole. The only bearing which the property 
without the state had on the tax imposed 
in respect of the property within was that it 
affected the rate of the tax. Thus, if the en- 
tire estate had a value which put it within 
the class for which the rate was three per 
cent, that rate was to be applied to the value 


suggests. 


of the property within the state in computing 


the tax on its transfer, although its value 
separately taken would put it within the class 
for which the rate was two per cent. There 
attempt, as here, to compute the 
tax in respect of the part within the state 
on the value of the whole. The Court 
tained the tax, but distinctly recognized that 
the state’s power was subject to constitu- 
tional limitations, including the due process 
of law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and also that it would be a violation of that 
clause for a state to impose a tax on a 
thing within its jurisdiction “in such a way 
as to really amount to taxing that which is 
beyond its authority.” 

Another case cited by the state court is 
Plummer vs. 178 U. 8S. 115, where it 
was held that a state, in taxing the transfer 
by will or of property within its 
jurisdiction, might lawfully measure the tax 
according to the value of the property, even 
though it included tax-exempt bonds of the 
United States; and this because the tax was 
not on the property, but on the transfer. We 
think the case is not in point here. The objec- 
tion to the present tax is that both the prop- 
erty and the transfer were within the juris- 
diction of other states and without the juris- 
diction of the taxing state. 


was ho 


sus- 


Coler, 


descent 


For the reasons which have been stated 
it must be held that the Pennsylvania statute, 
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in so far as it attempts to tax the transfer 
of tangible personalty having an actual situs 
in other states, contravenes the due process 
of law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and is invalid. 


Stocks in Corporations of Other States 

The next question relates to the prevision 
which requires that, in computing the value 
of the estate for the purpose of fixing the 
amount of the tax, stocks in corporations of 
other shall be included at their full 
value without deduction for transfer 
taxes paid to those states in respect of the 
same stocks. 

The decedent many stocks in 
porations of states, other than Pennsylvania, 
which subjected their transfer on death to 
a tax and prescribed means of enforcement 
which practically gave those states the status 
of lienors in possession. As those states 
had created the corporations issuing the 
stocks, they had power to impose the tax and 
to enforce it by such means, irrespective of 
the decedent’s domicil and the actual situs of 
the Pennsylvania’s juris- 
diction over the stocks necessarily was subor- 
dinate to that Therefore, to bring 
them into the administration in that state it 
was essential that the tax be paid. The ex- 
ecutors paid it out of moneys forming part 
of the estate in Pennsylvania and the stocks 
were thereby brought into the administration 
there. We think it plain that such value as 
the stocks had in of the tax is all 
that could be regarded as within the range of 
Pennsylvania’s taxing power. Estate of 
Henry Miller, 184 Cal. 674, 683. So much of 
the value as was required to release the su- 
perior claim of the other states was quite 
beyond Pennsylvania’s control. Thus the in- 
clusion of the full value in the computation on 
which that state based its tax, without any 
deduction for the tax paid to the other states, 
was nothing short of applying that state’s 
taxing power to what was not within its 
range. That the stocks, with their full value, 
were ultimately brought into the adminis- 
tration in that state does not help. They 
were brought in through the payment of the 
tax in the other states out of moneys of the 
estate in Pennsylvania. The moneys paid out 
just balanced the excess in stock value 
brought in. Yet in computing the tax in that 
state both were included. 


States 


any 


owned cor- 


stock certificates. 


power. 


excess 


We are of opinion that in so far as the 
statute requires that stocks of other states 
be included at their full value, without de- 
ducting the tax paid to those states, it ex- 
ceeds the power of the state and thereby 
infringes the constitutional guaranty of due 
process of law. 
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The remaining question relates to the pro- 
vision declaring that, in determining the 
value of the estate for the purpose of com- 
puting the tax, there shall be no deduction 
of the estate tax paid to the United States. 
The plaintiffs in error contend that this pro- 
vision is invalid, first, as being inconsistent 
with the constitutional supremacy of the 
United States, and, secondly, as making the 
state tax in part a tax on the federal tax. 


Federal and State Taxes Concurrent 


In support of the contention we are re- 
ferred to several cases in which state courts 
have held that the federal tax should be de- 
ducted in determining the value on which 
such a state tax is computed. But the cases 
plainly are not in point. In them the state 
courts were merely construing an earlier type 
of statute requiring that the state tax be 
computed on the clear or net value of the 
estate and containing no direction respecting 
the deduction of the federal tax. An earlier 
Pennsylvania statute of that type 
construed. Later statutes in the same states 
expressly forbidding any deduction of the 
federal tax have been construed according 
to their letter. This is true of the present 
Pennsylvania statute. The question here is 
not how the statute shall be construed, but 
whether, as construed by the state court it 
is open to the constitutional objections urged 
against it. 

While the federal tax is called an estate 
tax and the state tax is called a transfer 
tax, both are imposed as excises on the trans- 
fer of property from a decedent and both 
take effect at the instant of transfer. Thus 
both are laid on the same subject, and neith- 
er has priority in time over the other. Sub- 
ject to exceptions not material here, the pow- 
er of taxation granted to the United States 
does not curtail or interfere with the taxing 
power of the several states. This power in 
the two governments is generally so far con- 
current render it admissible for both, 
each under its own laws and for its own 
purposes, to tax the same subject at the 
Same time. 

A few citations will make this plain. In 
Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat 1, 199, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, speaking for this court, said: 
authorized to lay and collect 
taxes, etc., to pay the debts, and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States. This does not interfere 
with the power of the states to tax for the 
support of their own governments; nor is 
the exercise of this power by the states an 
exercise of any portion of the power that 
is granted to the United States. In impos- 


Was 8O 


as to 


“Congress is 
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ing taxes for state purposes, they are not 
doing what Congress is empowered to do. 
Congress is not empowered to tax for those 
purposes which are within the exclusive 
province of the states. When, then, each gov- 
ernment exercises the power of taxation, 
neither is exercising the power of the other.” 
Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries on 
the Constitution, section 1068, said: “The 
power of Congress, in laying taxes, is not 
necessarily or naturally inconsistent with 
that of the states. Each may lay a tax on 
the same property, without interfering with 
the action of the other.” And in Knowlton 
vs. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 58-60, Mr. Justice 
White, speaking for this court, said that “un- 
der our constitutional system, both the na- 
tional and state governments, moving in their 
respective orbits, have a common authority 
to tax many and diverse objects;” and he 
further pointed out that the transfer of prop- 
erty on death “is a usual subject of taxation” 
and one which falls within that common au- 
thority. 


No Obligation to Make Deduction 

With this understanding of the power in 
virtue of which the two taxes are imposed, we 
are of opinion that neither the United States 
nor the state is under any constitutional ob- 
ligation in determining the amount of its tax 
to make any deduction on account of the tax 
of the other. With both the matter of making 
such a deduction rests in legislative disere- 
tion. In their present statutes both direct 
that such a deduction be not made. It is not 
as if the tax of one, unless and until paid, 
presented an obstacle to the exertion of the 
power of the other. Here both had power to 
tax and both exercised it as of the same 
moment. Neither encroached on the sphere 
or power of the other. The estate out of 
which each required that its tax be paid is 
much more than ample for the payment of 
both taxes. No question of supremacy can 
arise in such a situation. Whether, if the 
estate were not sufficient to pay both taxes, 
that of the United States should be preferred 
(see Lane County vs. Oregon, 7 Wall. 71, 77) 
need not be considered. That question is not 
involved here. 

The objection that when no deduction is 
made on account of the federal tax the state 
tax becomes to that extent a tax on the fed- 
ral tax and not a tax on the transfer is an- 
swered by what already has been said. But 
by way of repetition it may be observed that 
what the state is taxing is the transfer of 
particular property, not such property de- 
pleted by the federal tax. The two taxes 
were concurrently imposed and stand on the 
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same plane, save as the United States pos- 
sibly might have a preferred right of enforce- 
ment if estate were insufficient to pay both. 

In conclusion we hold, first, that the value 
of the tangible personalty in New York and 
Massachusetts should not have been included 
in determining the clear value on which the 
Pennsylvania tax was computed; secondly, 
that in determining such clear value the 
stocks in corporations of other states should 
not have been included at their full value 
without deducting the transfer tax paid to 
such states in respect of those stocks; and 
thirdly, that there was no error in refusing 
to make any deduction from the clear value 
on account of the estate tax imposed by the 
United States. 

Petitions for certiorari were presented in 
these cases, but as the cases are properly here 
on writs of error, the petitions will be de- 
nied. Judgments reversed on writs of error. 
Petitions for certiorari denied. 


* * 2 
Sd ~~ ~ 


A test case to determine the right of the 
Federal Government to collect income tax on 
annuities provided in the will of Andrew Car- 
negie has been instituted in the Federal Dis- WritiAM I. TABER 


ye he OP ? 
trict Court at Pittsburgh. President Citizens Trust Company of Utica, N. Y. 
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Cable Transfers to all Countries 


i nkaomny wim its offices in London, working in close touch with correspondents all 
over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in position to be of 


exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign business for them- 


selves or their customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 


receive your clients’ mail and cables and give 


rsonal attention to your banking 


interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 


UNION TRUST OF DETROIT PROVIDES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Twenty-two awards have been made in the 

essay contest under the Union Trust Company 

(Detroit) scholarship foundation, established 


in 1923, five of which carry $1,000 each in 
eash, the others consisting of silver and 
bronze medals and honorable mention. The 
subject of the essays this year was “Home 
Ownership,” and the judges who passed upon 
the manuscripts were Bishop Warren L. Rog- 
ers, Edwin Denby and Clarence A. Lightner. 
The contest included all high both 
parochial and public in the counties of 
Wayne, Oakland and Macomb. 


schools, 


APPOINTED DEPOSITARY AGENT 
The Title and Trust Company of Portland, 
Oregon, has been appointed depository agent 
for the Pacific Northwest Group of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America, 
for original legal opinions on all state, county, 
city or other municipal bonds issued in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, under- 

written or sold by members of the group. 


The Nova Scotia Trust Company of Hali- 
fax, Canada, reports trust, estate and agency 
funds of over $5,000,000 under administra- 
tion. Paid up capital is $331,000 with re- 
serve fund of $53,000. 


JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President of the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 

who was honored et the recent annual meeting of the 

U. 8. Chamber of Commerce by his election as Director, 
to succeed Owen D. Young 











HOW TRUST oe AND FUNCTION IN 
JAP 


IMPORTANT FACTOR IN EMPIRE’S FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


T. SUZUKI 
Of the Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., Osaka, Japan 


(Eprror’s NoTe: 
experience. 


Trust company development in Japan reveals interesting phases and 
With characteristic alertness the Japanese have adapted many features of 
American Trust Company operation to their own requirements. 


Owing tothe absence of 


legal control of restriction a large number of mushroom enterprises were launched which 


had very little in common with genuine fiduciary administration. 


Since 1920 the govern- 


ment has enacted laws and exercised strict supervision with the result that poorly man- 
aged concerns have been eliminated and trust business is now conducted on a sound ant 


more responsible and intelligent basis. 


The following article is reprinted from the “Old 


Colony News-Letter,” published by the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston.) 


LTHOUGH the first trust company in 
Japan was not organized until 1915, 
growth has subsequently been very 
rapid, and by 1920 there were approximately 
500 trust companies in existence. Trust busi- 
ness, as such, during this period was not un- 
der legal control or restriction, nor were 
trust companies organized as departments of 
commercial banks. Since they were in no 
way connected with the commercial banks, it 
is not surprising that trust companies were, 
as a rule, established and managed by sec- 
ond and third rate capitalists. The type of 
business commonly carried on was varied, but 
certainly was not strictly fiduciary business. 
It is recognized by those experienced in fi- 
nancial matters that trust companies should 
be developed on a basis of confidence. Trust 
companies in Japan, however, were not so 
developed and thus contributed little to the 
already existing financial organization. As 
trust companies they failed of their true 
purpose, and more than that have caused 
not a little trouble. 


Government Promulgates Restrictive Act 
In order to 
ernment promulgated in 1924 the Trust Busi- 


set matters aright, the 


gov- 
ness Act and the Act of Trust. The first 
was designed to rid the country of many of 
the small and poorly managed trust compa- 
nies and at the same time to provide for a 
more orderly growth of this type of financial 
institution. The Act of Trust was designed 
to protect and regulate fiduciary business. 
Further as to the Act of Trust: The gen- 
eral system of the Japanese civil code, it will 
be remembered, is analogous to the so-called 


German system. This at once made difficult 
the insertion of the system of trusts which, 
as we all know, is derived from Anglo-Ameri- 
can law. 

The Trust Business Act and Act of Trust 
therefore made necessary certain changes in 
the Japanese commercial code. The Trust 
Susiness Act was promulgated for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the weak and poorly man- 
aged trust companies. The provisions by 
which this is to be accomplished are especially 
strict with regard to the kind of business, 
investment of capital, and legal reserve. 


(A) The Limitations as to the Kind of 
Business Are: 

(Sections 4 and 5, Trust Business Act) 

The trust company is not allowed to be a 
trustee of property other than the following: 

(a) Cash. 

(b) Negotiable instruments. 

(c) Rights in personam 

(d) Personal estates. 

(e) Keal estate, superficies or lease. 

The trust company can engage in the 
lowing business: 

(a) Safe deposit. 


fol- 


(b) Guarantee of liability (the minister of 
finance can put necessary limitations 
on the sum that is to be guaranteed) 

(ec) Real estate broker in the borrowing 
and lending of money on real estate. 

(ad) Agent in the case of selling stocks or 
bonds and as 
(manager of 
cate.) 

(e) Agent in the: 
(1) Administration of, or the lend- 

ing and borrowing on property. 


receiver of payments 


underwriting syndi- 
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(2) Liquidation or redemption. 
(3) Collection of debts. 
(4) Fulfillment of 


(escrow ). 


obligations 


(B) Limitations on the Investment of Capital 
(a) Subscribing to, underwriting, or 


ing bonds or stocks. 


buy- 


(b) Loans on bonds or stocks as security. 

(c) Buying personal estates or loans on 
personal estates where the estate is 
given as security. 

(d) Loans secured by real estate or by a 

mortgage that is legally recognized. 

(e) Buying real estate. 

(f) Loans to a municipality or to an in- 

dustrial association. 

(g) Deposit in bank, or postal deposit. 

(h) Buying drafts that have been accepted 

by bank or trust company. 

There is even more strict limitation as to 
the total capital, legal reserve, and deposits 
with the government. Savings banks and in 
although restricted, are 
hedged about as are trust com- 


surance companies, 
not so close iV 


panies. 


Reorganization on Sound Basis 
The Trust Business Act 
purpose inasmuch as 


accomplished its 
practically all of the 


noo trust went out of 


companies 
Thus far 30 new 


business 
trust companies have been 
organized under the provisions of the Trust 
Business Act of 1920 to take their place. 
These were established by the 
most eminent capitalists in Japan, and art 
being developed upon a more sound 

The total capital of all trust com- 
panies now amounts to 800,000,000 yen ($150,- 
000,000). 


companies 


now 


basis, 


The following trust companies are among 
the most prominent in Japan: 
The Kokusai Trust Company. 
national Trust Company.) 
Capital 50,000,000 ven ($25,000,000). 
The Nichibei Trust Company 
Japanese Trust Company). 
Capital 30,000,000 yen ($15,000,000). 
The Mitsui Trust Company. 
Capital 30,000,000 yen ($15,000,000). 
The Kyosai Trust Company. 
Capital 30,000,000 ven ($15.000,000). 
The Japanese law prohibits the establish- 
ment of a trust company as a department or 
part of a commercial bank. The reason for 
this is that the government is looking toward 
reducing the number of banks by consolida- 
tions, since it is believed that 
many small banks in Japan. If commercial 
banks were allowed to engage in the trust 
business by forming a trust department, it is 
feared that too much unsound trust business 
would result. 


(The Inter- 


( American- 


there are too 
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Distinctive Trust Deposit Functions 


lmportant 
companies is the 


The main and 
trust 
trust deposit. 


business of most 


Japanese so-called 

Originally almost all Japanese banks were 
patterned after the English commercial bank. 
Subsequent development, however, has tended 
more toward the German promotional bank. 
Total deposits in all banks of Japan are now 
only five or six their total capital, 
whereas total deposits in English banks 
amount to about 20 or 30 times their total 
capital. One principal source of business fo1 
English banks is the discounting of commer- 
cial drafts. On a considerable portion of 
their deposits they pay a low rate of inter- 
est and in many instances no interest what- 


times 


ever, while their loans yield a very satisfac- 
tory rate. 

In Japan, however, almost all banks, even 
though they are patterned after the English 
commercial banks, have about two-thirds of 
their total deposits in the so-called fixed de- 
posits, which high rate of interest. 
Banks use the credit created by these depos 
its for loans 
financing industrial 
are of necessity li 
dent that business goes counter to the 
common principles of commercial banking. 


bear a 
on stocks and bonds or for 
enterprises, and which 
mg-time loans. It is evi- 
such 


Deposits may be divided into two main 


classes: 


Long-term inactive deposits. 
Short-term currently active deposits. 
The former should 

the hands of trust 


interest on 


logically be placed in 
The rate of 
fixed deposits carried with com- 
mercial banks is five per cent per year, deter 
mined by 
banks. 


companies. 


agreement first-class 
limitation on the 
of the deposit. In the case of 


the trust deposit the maximum interest guar- 


among the 
There is no legal 
investment 


anteed to the customer is 5% per cent, but as 
to the dividend guarantee. In 
fact, most trust companies pay 7 per cent or 
more interest. An additional point to be 
emphasized is that the trust deposit is pro- 
tected by the provision which requires the 
trust company to maintain deposits with the 
government in proportion to the capital of 
the trust company. Further than that in- 
vestments and loans of trust companies are 
very carefully limited by the government. 
For the depositor the trust deposit is there- 
fore safer and more profitable than the fixed 
deposit with a commercial bank. As a re- 
sult commercial bankers are finding that a 
considerable portion of their fixed deposits 
are being transferred 
trust companies. 


there is no 


to trust deposits in 
The total sum of trust de- 


posits in trust companies amounts to about 
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of international banking is provided through our 60 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina 


FRANCE 
MEXICO 
VENEZUELA 


ENGLAND 
GUATEMALA 
URUGUAY 


Brazil 


Chile 


NICARAGUA 
ECUADOR 
SALVADOR 


SPAIN 
PERU 
COLOMBIA 


SAN FRANCISCO, U.S. 


Adnglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


and itsJaffiliations 


British Bank of South America, Ltd. 


and 


Commercial Bank of Spanish America, Ltd. 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


49 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


200,000,000 yen ($100,000,000) while the total 
fixed deposits in the commercial 
amount to about 3.000.000.0000 
000.000 ) . 


banks 


yen ($1,500,- 


As Trustee of Mortgage Bonds 


Now as to the trustee of mortgage bonds: 
The “Mortgage Bond Trustee Act” was passed 
in 1900, long before the passage of the Trus- 
tee’s Act. At that time, 1900, there were no 
trust companies in Japan, so the corporate 
trustee was of necessity the commercial bank. 
Recognition by the government was necessary 
before a bank could act as trustee under a 
mortgage bond. Such authorization has now 
been granted 20 banks. At the end of 1924 
the total issue of the mortgage bonds at their 
face value amounted to 230,000,000 yen ($115,- 
000,000). Mortgage bonds, however, comprise 
only about 29 per cent of the total bond is- 
sues outstanding; the rest are not specifically 
secured. There have been sold in the New 
York market many Japanese bonds of which 
the trustee was a Japanese bank. 

Recently the regulations governing trust 
companies were changed so that now each in- 
dividual trust deposit must be at least 1,000 
yen ($500) and must remain for not less than 
two years. 


WHEN INDIVIDUAL EXECUTORS 
OUT” 

Joseph Shenk, a New York real estate op- 
erator, who met death several years ago in an 
accident in the Adirondacks, left an estate 
valued at $2,225,000. In his will he left the 
bulk of his estate to his widow who was also 
named executrix. To assist Mrs. Shenk her 
husband had appointed as co-executors three 
friends, Reuben Dworkin, Max Matzkin and 
Isadore Braveman. 


“FALL 


Now comes the widow with an appeal to 
Surrogate Foley to confirm the recommenda- 
tion of the referee that the 
tors be removed. 


three co-execu- 
She alleges as ground for 
such removal that the three men voted them- 
selves jobs as directors of the Shenk Realty 
and Construction Company at $5,000 a year, 
approved a lawyer’s fee of $138,000 and made 
decisions without admitting her io their 
councils. The moral of this tale is obvious. 

The Citizens Bank and Trust Company of 
Henderson, North Carolina has absorbed the 
Carolina Bank and Trust Company. 

The Alexandria Trust & Mortgage Cor- 
poration has been organized in Alexandria, 
Va., with capital of $100,000. 
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624 People—the Bank’s Staff—O. K.’d 
This Advertisement 





COPY of this announcement, bearing the signatures of every 


Guardian Bank officer and employee, was displayed in the 
bank’s windows, in May. 


The officers of every bank seeking a Cleveland correspondent will 
want to be sure first of all of that correspondent’s helpfulness. 


“There is a Spirit of Helpfulness in The Guardian Bank.” The 
Bank has long advertised this ideal — and now by our signatures 
we all endorse it. 


When your bank requires a Cleveland 
correspondent fully qualified to be 
heipful in connection with collection, 
credit and banking problems, we invite 
you to let the experienced officers of 
The Guardian Bank counsel with you. 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





One of the Twenty-five Largest Banks Outside of New York 
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HOW NEW YORK TRANSFER TAX AMENDMENTS OF 1925 
AFFECT THE ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES 


IMPORTANT CHANGES, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1925, AS TO NON-RESIDENT 
ESTATE AND OTHER DEATH TAXES, TO CONSIDER BY 
CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES 


JOSEPH F. McCLOY and THOMAS A. S. BEATTIE 
Of the New York Bar 


(Epiror’s Note: The following article which analyzes recent important amendments 
to the New York Transfer Tar Act contains practical and useful suggestions for the bene- 
jit of trust officers in charge of estates which are affected by these changes. Lack of fa- 
miliarity with these changes may mean super-added penalties and administrative diffi- 
culties. Of particular interest is the argument of the authors that Article 10-a, applicable 
solely to the estates of non-residents, is of doubtful validity as well as of doubtful value 
from the standpoint of tax revenue. Both authors have had many years of practical ezr- 
perience in connection with estate and transfer taxation.) 


MENDMENTS to the Transfer Tax 
Law of New York, which were ef- 
fected by the legislature of 1925, are 
of considerable importance and together with 
their implications should be carefully noted 
by those charged with responsibility for ad- 
ministration of estates. These amendments 
are embraced in Chapters 1438, 144, 320, 325 
and 328 respectively. Chapters 325 and 328 
amend Section 229 in certain unimportant 
particulars. Chapter 144 amends Sections 
230 and 241 which relate mainly to the taxa- 
tion of so-called “contingent remainders.” 
The taxation of trust estates has always 
presented great difficulties, particularly where 
the rate applicable under the statute depends 
upon relationship or status of beneficiary and 
amount received, when by reason of contin- 
gencies neither fact is ascertainable at the time 
of appraisal. Under these circumstances, the 
law immediately prior to the amendment pro- 
vided in effect that the maximum as well as 
the minimum tax possibly due if the con- 
tingencies happened as of the date of apprais- 
al be tentatively fixed and the difference se- 
cured either by payment or deposit of cash 
or securities, or by filing bond in the office of 
the Surrogate. The interest on the security 
deposited was meanwhile receivable by the 
estate. Upon the determination of the trust, 
the proper tax would be ascertained by a 
final order and if found due at the maximum 
rate, the difference would be cleared into the 
treasury, or, if at the minimum, a proper re- 
fund would be made to the taxpayer. 
Adjustments under these provisions were 
often very difficult and fraught with results 


objectionable both to the estate and taxing 
officials. It would sometimes happen that 
the maximum tax was a large amount and the 
minimum nothing, as in the case where the 
remainder was subject to power of appoint- 
ment or might possibly vest in an exempt con- 
tingent beneficiary, in which case the estate 
reaped the practical benefit of deferriug any 
payment of tax as such at all until the end 
of the trust, since the income of the security 
deposited was meanwhile receivable by the 
estate. 
Tax on Contingent Remainders 

In effect, the amended law provides that 
the taxation of contingent remainders shall 
be made immediately at the highest possible 
rate upon the full, undiminished value of the 
fund instead of as heretofore upon the di- 
minished value and that the tax so paid shall 
be secured by payment of cash or deposit of 
securities, or by the filing of a bond in the 
office of the Tax Commission, instead of with 
the Surrogate; the provision for the giving of 
the bond, however, is confined to estates 
where the personal property is less than the 
amount of the tax. This exceptional permis- 
sion to file a bond is devised to meet the 
needs of estates consisting wholly or largely 
of real property. 

It would seem that since in such case the 
real property is impressed with the lien of the 
tax and cannot run away, the requirement 
for the bond is somewhat in the nature of 
a superfluity. Testators whose property con- 
sists largely of realty should be advised to be 
prepared for the expense of annual premiums 
upon such bonds. This may be a consider- 


- 
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able item in view of the fact that a trust 
may survive through a long period before 
the tax can be definitely ascertained and the 
bond released. 


Avoiding Superadded Penalty 


In addition to the ordinary interest or pen- 
alty imposed by Section 223 of the Transfer 
Tax Law, the amendment provides for a su- 
peradded penalty of 6 per cent per annum 
in case the representatives of estates fail to 
come in and modify the temporary taxing or- 
der within six months after the happening of 
any contingency or condition permitting of 
the ascertainment of the correct tax upon any 
transfer. This superadded penalty renders 
it more than ever necessary that those hav- 
ing charge of such trust estates shall devise 
some mechanism by way of an “organized 
memory” along the lines recommended by the 
writers of an article in Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine for August, 1922. 

In case the tax as finally upon 
the termination of the trust is not paid with- 
in 60 days after entry of order for final 
the Tax Commission is empow- 
ered to sell the securities deposited to secure 
the payment of the tax. It is of prime im- 
portance that the proper form of order be 
entered upon assessments of tax on contin- 
gent interests and that the statute be strictiy 
followed, as the right to 
interest on the security is lost. 
ment is most meticulous in this regard and 
many have waked up too late and 
realized that owing to the imperfect form 
of the order, they have lost the right to the 
interest earned over a long period. 

It seems to the writers that the law should 
be amended providing for the suspension of 
tax altogether upon contingent interests and 
instead of filing bonds or giving security, rep- 
resentatives of estates should be required 
under penalties to make annual reports, say, 
at the same time that they are required to 
make their income tax reports as fiduciaries, 
setting forth the state and condition of the 
trust and stating specifically whether or not 
any remainders have fallen in since the date 
of the original appraisal. Thus the interests 
of the state would be safeguarded and at the 
same time representatives of estates would be 
put on their guard so that they would not 
omit payment of the tax when it became 
finally ascertainable. 


assessed 


assessment, 


otherwise recover 


The depart- 


estates 


Effect of Recent Transfer Tax Law Changes 


Chapters 148 and 320 
changes in the transfer 
Article 10 of the tax 
10 is expanded and 


effect sweeping 
tax law formerly 
law. Former Article 
now consists of three 
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and Article 
having been 
320, Laws of 1925. Article 
10 as amended is confined to taxable trans- 
fers made by and all provisions 
applicable to non-residents are eliminated, in- 
cluding Sections 221-c and 221-d, which were 
criticized by the writers as inoperative in an 
article appearing in Trust Companies for 
June, 1922. Chapter 143 clarifies the 
provision for taxation of joint tenancies and 
tenancies by the entirety and is renumbered 
subdivision 5 of 220. 

Subdivision 7 of Section 220 prohibits the 
deduction of death taxes paid to the United 
States or any other jurisdiction in 
arriving at the tax to be paid under Article 
10. 

Section 221, relative to exceptions and lim- 
itations, is trans- 
fers to a bishop and confines the exemption 
to the “where 
is for his official as 
personal use.” 


Section 227 as 


Article 10-a 
article 


articles: Article 10, 
10-b, the last mentioned 
added by Chapter 


residents 


also 


Section 


state or 


amended with respect to 


case such bequest or devise 


distinguished from his 
amended renders corpora- 
tions liable for payment of tax upon making 
transfers as in former Article 10, but the lia- 
bility is extended to the tax imposed “under 
the provisions of this article or under the 
provisions of Articles ten-a and ten-b of this 
chapter.” Fiduciaries and transfer agents 
will do well to ponder the implications of 
this provision. 


Jurisdiction to Assess Tax on Non-residents 

Section 228 is amended by ousting the Sur- 
rogate of jurisdiction to tax in non- 
resident This raises a seri- 
ous question as to whether or not after July 
1, 1925, there is any jurisdiction with any of- 
ficer of the state to taxes upon the 
estates of non-residents who died prior there- 
taken until 
amendment. 


assess 


estates. ouster 


assess 


to, where proceedings were not 
after the effective date of the 
In this regard, the department the 
writers that in its opinion the Surrogates 
will have jurisdiction to fix tax on all non- 
resident wherein the decedent died 
on or before July 1, 1925. Assuming that the 
department’s view is incorrect, taxes upon 
such non-resident estates should be paid cau- 
tiously and under protest. 

Section 235, as 


advises 


estates 


amended, authorizes the 
Tax Commission to designate and retain coun- 
sel to represent it and to pay the expenses 
thereby incurred only in proceedings to which 
the Tax Commission is cited as a party under 
Section 230. Whereas formerly the law au- 
thorized the State Tax Commission generally 
to retain counsel under Section 228, it would 
now seem that the authority of the Commis- 
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sion is materially curtailed. Inasmuch as 
Section 230 relates solely to proceedings by 
appraisers, it would seem that in proceedings 
brought before the Surrogate where no ap- 
praiser is required no counsel would be au- 
thorized to represent the Commission. 


Effect of Frick Decision on Non-residents 
Under Amended New York Law 

The law in question is further amended 
by adding thereto a new article (number 
10-a), relating solely to taxable transfers by 
non-residents. The property of non-residents 
subjected to tax is of four specified classes 
only: 

(a) Real or 
Within this state. 

(b) Shares of 
terest 


tangible personal property 
stock or certificates of in- 
of corporations organized under the 
laws of this state, or of national banking 
associations located in this state, or of joint 
stock companies or associations organized un- 
der the laws of this state and including all 
dividends and rights to subscribe to the stock 
of such corporations, joint stock companies or 
associations or banks. 

(c) The interest of such decedent in any 
partnership business conducted, wholly or 
partly, within the state of New York to the 
extent of the interest of the decedent in the 
partnership property within this and 
will of such business this 


state 
the good within 
state. 

(d) Capital 
this state, 


invested in business 
including good will. 


within 


It will be noted that since the U. S. Su- 
preme Court has recently held in the Frick 
case that tangible personal property is tax- 
able only at its situs, non-residents who are 
required to pay tax to New York will have 
only that one tax to pay. If, as it is pre- 
dicted, Article 10-a be held unconstitutional 
then the non-residents will escape tax on 
tangible personal property altogether. 

Subdivision 6 of Section 248 of Article 10-a 
carries over the provision in former Article 
10, as follows: 

“6. Nothing in this section shall be taken 
to include deposits in banks or trust compa- 
nies or with persons or corporations acting 
as bankers, or to permit of a transfer tax 
by reason of keeping securities other than 
those taxable under this article, within this 
state.” 


New Questions as to Tax on Transfers by 
Non-residents 


Whereas in the case of transfers by resi- 
dents the same rates and exemptions hereto- 
fore in force apply, the tax imposed by Arti- 


cle 10-a upon transfers by non-residents is 


in all cases at the fixed rate of 3 per cent 
of the net estate after allowing the deduc- 
tions specified in Section 248-A, viz., incum- 
brances on real property, proper proportion 
of the debts and funeral expenses and ex- 
penses of administration, which deductions, 
however, are confined solely to the case of 
transfers by will or intestacy laws. The tax- 
payer, however, is given the alternative of 
waiving the right to any deductions, in which 
event he is entitled to pay a tax of 2 per cent 
on the gross. It is obvious, therefore, that 
unless the deductions amount to more than 
one-third of the estate, the advantage to the 
taxpayer lies in electing to waive the allow- 
ance of deductions. 

Taxes are payable direct to the State Tax 
Commission and assessments are to be made 
by the Tax Commission instead of by the 
Surrogate as in case of transfers by residents 
under Article 10. The law does not appear 
to have provided for a right of review which 
of course would be requisite to its validity, 
but the tax department advises the writers 
in that connection, that “the method of re- 
viewing assessments made under Article 10-a 
of the Tax Law will be by Certiorari.” 

Assuming that the law be held constitutional 
and the department’s view tu be correct, it 
would seem that a less expensive review than 
certiorari should be provided. Questions 
will still arise under this law, assuming that 
it be constitutional, as to valuations of se- 
curities, allowance of deductions and 
tions as to the residence of deceased. 


ques- 


New Reciprocity Provision May Cause 
Litigation 

A salient and significant provision of the 
law is that with reference to reciprocity. Es- 
tates of decedents residing (a) in states 
whose transfer tax law imposes no tax what- 
soever on personal property of non-residents, 
or (b) in states which have in force a simi- 
lar reciprocal provision, are entirely exempt 
from any tax on transfers of personal prop- 
erty under Article 10-a. Reciprocity goes far 
toward solving the difficulties of multiform 
death taxation. The states whose residents 
will, under this provision, escape entirely tax 
on the transfer of personal property under 
Article 10-a are Alabama, Florida, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
There is some doubt as to whether residents 
of certain other states, Delaware, 
Nebraska, Arizona, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Wyoming and elsewhere will be entitled to ex- 
emption. (Query: Will the residents of the 
District of Columbia be entitled to benefit by 
this provision inasmuch as it is not strictly a 
“state” ?) 


such as 
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ILLUSTRATIVE TABLE SHOWING TAx Rates Upon TRANSFERS OF RESIDENTS AND OF NON- 


RESIDENTS UNDER AMENDED NEW 


Undoubtedly. this provision will give rise 
to much litigation before the courts have 
finally clarified the rights of estates of de- 
cedents of various states. There are certain 
interesting implications, not to say complica- 
tions. arising from the reciprocity provisions 
of the laws of the various states; for in- 
stance, such where the resi- 
dent estate is given a credit for the tax paid 
to a foreign state, will undoubtedly look to 
it that the provision for credit shall be re- 
pealed in favor of or supplemented by a pro- 
vision for reciprocity and thereby the Ohioans 
will keep their taxes at home where undoubt- 
edly they belong. 


states as Ohio, 


Meaning of the New So-called “Estate Tax’’ 

Section 248-C specifically provides that “‘the 
tax shall be imposed upon the transfer of the 
property situated within this state and not 
upon the persons to whom the property is 
transferred.” This provision probably means 
that the tax in 
the nature of an 
from a 


case of non-residents is in 
“estate tax” as distinguished 
“legacy tax.” The tax is the con- 
dition imposed upon the exercise by the non- 
resident of the privilege of disposing of his 


property within this state. There is no 


doubt but that the state may tax this privi- 
lege but grave doubt obtrudes as to the va- 
lidity of a law which imposes a greater charge 


YorRK TRANSFER Tax Laws EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 


1925 


for the privilege referred to when the per- 
son disposing of the property is a non-resi 
dent than when a resident, in view of the 
provision of the Federal Constitution pur- 
porting to require the states to extend to non- 
residents the same privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by residents. 

Tables have prepared* for the pur- 
pose of showing the results of the operation 
of the New York Transfer Tax Law is 
amended imposed on estates of residents and 
non-residents by Article 10 and 10-a, respec- 
tively from which it appears that a non- 
resident estate may pay as much as $300.- 
000 and as little as $150 more than a resi- 
dent estate of equal size. One of these 
tables (No. 1) is reproduced herewith by 
illustration 


been 


way of 


Objections to the New Hampshire Flat Rate 
Plan 

The provisions of Article 10-a are in 
stance a modification of the so-called New 
Hampshire flat rate plan of taxation. The 
father of the New Hampshire flat rate plan 
conceived it as a remedy for certain evils 
which indubitably exist in all the other plans 
which were rejected in its favor. The evils 
we fly from, however, are upon consideration 


sub- 


*(The illustrative tables referred to may be had upon re 
quest to the authors 
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ery often found to be less than the evytts 
ve fly to. ; 

Mature consideration of the New Hamp- 
shire flat rate plan leads inevitably to the 
onclusion that considered as a remedy, it is 
vorse than the disease for which it is sup 
osed to be a sovereign specific. The fuuda- 
mental objections to the plan are, in the first 
ace, that it does not allow for deductions. 
Therefore, instead of being a modest flat 
ate that is imposed, it may turn out that 
the real rate would rise to over 300 per cent 
if the net estate; that is to say, given three 
states taxing on the same plan, but upon dif 
ferent theories the same property in an estate 
largely burdened with debts and administra 
tion expenses, there would be nothing left 
for the heirs; and in every case whether the 
ieductions be large or small, the real rate is 
iot the apparent rate, but a rate always con 
siderably in excess thereof. It requires but 
lementary mathematics to demonstrate the 
truth of the foregoing. The New York tax 
ng authorities in proposing the plan of taxa 
tion embodied in Article 10-a have recog 
iized this one serious objeciton to the New 
Hampshire flat rate plan and have avoided 
t by giving the alternative right to the 
ion-resident estate to claim deductions. 


Flat Rate Applied to Non-resident Estates 

There is, however, another and more seri- 
us objection to the plan and that is that sv 
ong as the tax imposed in resident estates 
s varied and imposed with regard to a set 
f criteria including the accordance of ex- 
mptions, the so-called flat rate plan applied 
to non-resident estates is in the average non 
‘esident estate always in excess of the tax 
imposed upon the resident estate in like case 
ind of like net amount. The writers have 
had access to certain statistical records coy 
ering proceedings in non-resident estates un- 
ler the present New York law for the year 
1924. The figures are available upon non 
resident estates aggregating upward of $15, 
000,000, and it appears that the average non 
esident gross estate located within New York 
vithin the purview of the New York Transfer 
Tax Law is less than $25,000. The average 
net non-resident estate is approximately $19,- 
ne), 

The average net estate of the non-resident 
in New York is approximately 6 per cent ot 
the gross estate wheresoever located. 

It is fair to assume, making due allowance 
for the occasional very large non-resident 
estate with a very large proportion of its 
assets taxable in New York, that $50,000 is 
far in excess of the average non-resident es- 
tate located in New York. This is in line 


with the realities, of course, since estates of 
non-residents with widely diversified invest- 
ments are apt to have only small fractional 
parts coming under the jurisdiction of various 
foreign states for tax purposes. Careful 
study of the tables referred to in the fore- 
going establishes the fact that the average 
non-resident estate is subjected to a much 
greater tax by Article 10-a than it would 
be called upon to pay if it were subjected to 
tax under Article 10. The disparity in the 
vmount of tax is startling. It is only when 
comparison is made between the estate of a 
resident passing to persons of Class LV, viz., 
persons taxable at 5 per cent rate, referred 
to in the foregoing tables that the apparent 
advantage lies with the non-resident estate 
disposed of in like manner. 


Non-resident Subjected to Greater Burden 


The conclusion is inescapable that with 
Article 10-a operating solely upon non-resi 
lent estates and Article 10 operating upon 
resident estates, the non-resident estate is be 
ing subjected to a much greater burden than 
the resident estate. Assuming the average non- 
resident estate located within the State of New 
York to amount to $50,000, the average resi- 
dent estate of like amount will pay $1 in 
tax to $1.50 in tax payable upon every non- 
resident estate. Estates of non-residents, as 
au matter of statistical record, have paid 
taxes in the State of New York during the 
year 1924 in an amount represented by the 
figure 17. The same estate subjected to tax 
at 3 per cent on the net under Article 10-a 
would have paid according to the figure 25, 
and if at the rate of 2 per cent on the 
gross, would have paid according to the fig- 
ure 21. Multiply these figures by the thou- 
sands of non-resident estates and the dis- 
criminatory effect of Article 10-a will be at 
once apparent. Such a palpable discrimina- 
tion must be admitted to be in conflict with 
that provision of the Federal Constitution. 
of which it has been said by Mr. Justice 
Miller in the Slanghter House Case, 83 U.S 
(16 Wall.) 36, on page 77: 

“Its sole purpose was to declare to the 
several states, that whatever those rights as 
you grant or establish them to your own citi 
zens, or as you limit or qualify, or impose 
restrictions on their exercise, the same, neith- 
er more nor less, shall be the measure of the 
rights of citizens of other states within your 
jurisdiction.” 


Adverse Effects of Amended Death Tax Law 


The foregoing, however, are not the only 
objections to the amended New York death 


ued on page S03 
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MIAMI BANK AND. TRUST COMPANY 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


This company is equipped to render the most responsible and efficient 
service. We especially invite correspondence dealing with Trust 
Business in the State of Florida 


OFFICERS 
Cuas. L. BriGGs, ) > R. H. DANIEL, Cashier 
Chairman of the Board ecnsag ge an , oes t VincEnT R. Brice, Ass't Cashier 
. D. Lerr.er, President . sunt oheessonges H. G. RErALicK, Ass’t Cashier 
y M. Price, Vice-President JOHNSON H. Pace, Vice-President P 


: M. LinpBLomM, Ass‘t Cashier 
GEo. E. NOLAN, Vice-President and Trust Oficer 


J. M. HuremMan, Ass’t Trust Officer 


TRUST COMPANY OFFICER HEADS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF U. S. 


For the second time the Chumber of Com- 
merce of the United States has selected as 
its chief officer and president an officer of 
one of the trust companies of Chicago. The 
first was H. A. Wheeler, now president of the 
Union Trust Company of this city. At the re- 
cent annual convention of the Association in 
Washington, D. C., the delegates chose as 
their president for the ensuing year, John 
William O’Leary, who has been a vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Trust Company since 
1919. One of the first duties devolving upon 
Mr. O’Leary as head of the Chamber of the 
United States was to lead the American del- 
egation attending the International Chamber 
of Commerce meeting this month in Brussels 
at which international economic and com- 
mercial problems are considered. 
Mr. O'Leary is a native son of Chicago 
having been born in that city July 9, 1875. 
After graduation from Cornell he entered the 
profession of mechanical engineer and became 
associated with his father’s organization Joun W. O'Leary 
which became subsequently known as Arthur ‘ ; = 
J. O'Leary & Son Co., manufacturers of iron phate 5, non gery ee Sere. woe Dae been 
and steel products, of which Mr. O’Leary be- United States 
came secretary and treasurer in 1904 and 
president in 1923. During the last war Mr. Construing a will the Supreme Court of 
O’Leary rendered most valuable service. He New York recently decided that the late Mrs. 
organized in 1916 the Chicago “Preparedness Gertie E. Gorman Webb had the right to be- 
Parade” and was chairman of the War Coun- 4ueath to her husband, property held by her 
cil of the Chicago Association of Commerce under will of her mother and that she also 
of which he was also president for two terms. had the power to make an absolute agi Snug 
trust property conveyed by her mother’s will. 
Chauncey H. Murphy has resigned as yice- 
president of the Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of New 
York to enter the firm of Davies, Thomas & 


He was also active in many other organiza- 
tions contributing to the successful conduct 
of the war. Mr. O’Leary is director of a 
number of large corporations, including the 
Chicago Trust Company, Arthur J. O'Leary (Company as general partner. 

& Son Co.; Rumely Company, First Engle- A recent estimate places the amount that 
wood State Bank, Chicago Crucible Co. and New York City annually contributes and ex- 
Chicago Railway Company. pends for charity at $70,000,000. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS AND FUTURE OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


SOME SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


L. E. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New York 


(Epiror’s Nore: The following is an exerpt 
from a recent address by Mr. Pierson at the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in which he summarizes 
the benefits obtained through the Federal 
Reserve system and the principal amend- 
ments which have been suggested.) 

During the past few years we have been 
able to observe the workings of the federal 
reserve banks under conditions approaching 
normal, Out of that observation have come 
several suggestions as to ways in which the 
benefits of the reserve banks may be in- 
creased. The country knows from experience 
that the Reserve system has been effective in 
an emergency. It knows that at bottom the 
scientific banking principles which have been 
incorporated in the Reserve system are prac- 
tical and sound. Yet the fact that there 
have been amendments to the act creating the 
Federal Reserve system in the first ten years 
of its existence shows that the nation be- 
lieves that, while the system as a whole is of 
immense value, it is perhaps capable of refine- 
ment in some of its details. 

It might be interesting to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet showing on one side the undoubted 
benefits which have followed the creation of 
the Federal Reserve system and on the other 
the suggestions which have been made for its 
improvement. 


What the Reserve System Has Accomplished 


On the credit side we would have a sum- 
mary of the nation’s experience with the Re- 
serve system during the past decade. That 
summary would show: 

1. That the Federal Reserve system has 
brought American business safely through 
the war and post-war crisis of inflation and 
deflation. 

2. That it has given the United States a 
method of increasing the amount of credit 
and of currency when business is active and 
of decreasing the amount when 
is dull. 


business 


3. That it has removed from the mind of 
the average American business man the 
fear of money panics. 

4. That it has greatly reduced the sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the rates of interest. 

d. That it has saved millions of dollars 
to American business through its par pay- 
ment system for the clearance of checks. 

6. That it has proved a powerful instru- 
ment for assisting American banks in fi- 
nancing America’s foreign trade. 

7. That it has brought to American busi- 
ness a confidence in its financial machin- 
ery which it never had before. 

8. That it has given to the United States 
the means of marshalling its entire finan- 
cial resources in time of need and a method 
of formulating and pursuing a banking 
policy which is national in scope. 

On the 
should be 


debit side 
listed the 


of this balance sheet 
suggestions that have 


been made from time to time upon the opera- 


tions of the system. Some of these sugges- 
tions come from sources which are not quali- 
fied to pass upon scientific banking questions. 
Some of them, however, come from men who 
are competent and friendly to the system as a 
whole and who seek to improve an admittedly 
valuable banking instrument. 


Suggested Amendments 
The principal suggestions might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Whiie it is true that the federal re- 
serve has proved its ability to inflate the 
currency, has it shown an equal facility to 
deflate with scientific rapidity ? 

2. In order to free the reserve system 
from any possible chance of ‘political pres- 
sure, would it not be better to select its 
governing board by an election in which all} 
member banks would participate, rather 
than by presidential appointment? 

3. Would it not be better to leave part 
of their gold reserves with the individual 
member banks rather than to pool their en- 
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Toe NaTIoNaL Newark & Essex 
BANKING CoMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Ov® familiarity with conditions throughout the State of 
New Jersey places us in a position to render valuable 
service to corresponding trust companies and banks, whose 


accounts we solicit. 


We also call attention to our Trust Department which is well 
equipped and prepared to handle all classes of fiduciary business. 


Established 1804 
New Jersey’s Oldest Bank and Largest National Bank 


tire reserves in the federal reserve bank as 

at present? 

4. Is it wise to permit the reserve banks 
to issue reserve notes against gold as well 
as against commercial paper? 

5. Are there not possibilities of needless 
inflation in the practice of the federal re- 
serve banks in making their rediscount rate 
lower than the current market rate? 

6. Is it wise to permit the reserve banks 
to engage in open market operations and in 
the purchase of government obligations 
since both practices might have a tendency 
to create a larger volume of currency than 
may be required by the country’s commer- 
cial transactions? 

A comparison of the credits and debits of 
this imaginary balance sheet reveals at once 
that the improvements suggested in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system are improvements in 
detail rather than changes in principle. This 
is in itself an encouraging fact. It shows 
that. while there may be possibility of im- 
proving the methods of the Federal Reserve 
system, the nation has definitely convinced 
itself of the essential soundness of the sys- 
tem as a whole. 

& & & 

Edgar R. Wungard is president of the 

new Snyder Trust Co. of Selinsgrove, Pa. 


JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT 


Another member of the fast depleting 
ranks of America’s master railroad builders 
passed away in the recent death of Julius 
Kruttschnitt, for many years associated with 
the direction and until last May chairman of 
the executive committee of the Southern Pa 
cific Railroad Company. Among other cor- 
porations with which Mr. Kuttschnitt was 
associated as director were the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and the 
Erie Railroad. He was for years chief lieu 
tenant of the late E. H. Harriman and took 
a leading part in the fight with James J. Hill 
for control of the rail empire of the West. 
He was born in New Orleans in 1854 and 
began his railroad career in 1878. 


Charles Clinton Burke, formerly identified 
with Standard Oil Company subsidiaries and 
for many years a director of the Fulton Trust 
Company of New York, of which he was one 
of the founders, who died last year at his 
home in Plainfield, N. J., left an estate val 
ued at $6,253,950, which is distributed in 
equal shares to sons and daughters. 




















UNIFORMITY AND STANDARDIZATION OF BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY FORMS 


DELAY AND INCONVENIENCE FROM VARIED SIZES OF CHECKS 


Cc. L. BOUGHTON 


HE value and economy of standardized 

forms employed in daily 

transactions been amply 
strated in practice. Under the 
tutelage of Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce great has 
made in applying standardization to units in 
manufacturing. Strange to say, however, 
the bankers of this country have been loath 
to put the piiiiciple of uniformity or 
ardization into practice so far as 


business 
has demon- 
progressive 


progress been 


stand- 
relates to 
The same is true 
of trust forms that sre commonly used. 


the use of banking forms. 


Uniform Sized Checks 


Take the ordinary bank 
varies in size from 25 ¢x6°%¢ inches to 
which impedes the clearing 
men, bookkeepers and statement clerks, 
small size among the larger 
and the larger size is so wide that the edges 
curled and torn. The small size 
seems to be popular, with individual deposi- 
and for some the size is 
frequently used for dividend Indi- 
viduals usually accept the form provided by 
the banks, and business concerns have their 
checks printed without special consideration 
of the exact size. Some hotels and depart- 
ment have with their 
printed as. payee as a convenience to their 
customers, but being irregular in 
the space for amount is frequently in 
lower left hand corner, instead of the 
the right hand side, which is a 
great nuisance to the bookkeeper who is post- 
ing a handful of checks. <A uni- 
form size would probably be inches, 
and means of differentiating simi- 
lar accounts could be covered by using dif- 
ferent colored paper, such as pink, light blue, 
light green, light brown, yellow and white. 


This 
txSl, 


check. 
inches, house 

The 
gets lost ones 
become 
tors, large 


checks. 


reason 


stores checks name 
besides 
size 
the 
center of 


practical 
3x7 1 » 
between 


Bonds and Coupons 


Bonds are generally uniform in size, ap- 
proximately 914x14 inches, but coupons vary 


mee 


from %x2 inches to 214x4 inches. The 
smaller size are too cute for anything and 
the larger size are generally used on apart- 
ment building bonds, presumably to 
for shrinkage in valuation. A coupon 1144x3 
inches would work out about right on a 
914x14 inch sheet of coupons, and would be 
a convenient size for handling. More im- 
portant, perhaps, than the exact size is the 
prominence of the maturity date, the amount, 
the bond number and the place where pay- 
able. 


Some coupons have a 


allow 


line of small print- 
ing to this effect, “On the eighth day of,” 
while the month and year are in bold type 
which misleads people to think they are due 
on the first day. date should be 
in bold type in the upper right hand corner. 
The amount and number should also 
be in plain bold type on the right hand 
side of the coupon. The place where pay- 
able should appear in regular reading order, 
but both the name of the bank and the city 
and state where located should be in dou 
ble size black type. The side of 
the coupon should show the maturity num- 
ber, in bold plain type. Any excessive deco 
ration or peculiar figures is entirely out of 
place on a coupon. 


The entire 


bond 


reverse 


The Coupon Envelope 


The open face or “window” 
one of the fallacies 
good in theory, but does not work well in 
practice. If the window is large, the thin 
transparent paper is easily torn, and if the 
window is small the coupons get shuffled off 
Neither 


check- 


type of envel- 


ope is which sounds 


in a corner, so only part can be seen. 
form sufficient information in 
ing back for an error after 
removed, and the time saved by 
bond teller in not having to fill out the 
open face envelope is lost by the coupon 
teller in completing his records. Most safety 
deposit companies and bond houses gener- 
ously supply conpon envelopes to their cus- 


gives 
have 
the 


coupons 
been 
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tomers who fill them out. The form com- 
mended is 344x6 inches, and although a little 
larger than the majority would allow for 
three or more bunches, containing fifty cou- 
pons each, to be placed side by side cross- 
wise of the envelope. The envelope should 
open at the left hand end and be pinned on 
top of ownership certificate at left side in- 
stead of being sealed. 


The Mortgage Envelope 


When loans are purchased by the trust de- 
partment for the estates the envelopes con- 
taining the papers are as varied as the im- 
aginations of the various loan agencies, most 
of whom are more interested in advertising 
themselves, which is quite natural, than in 
showing information at the top of the en- 
velope where it is most available while in 
the file. Since the war, real estate has 


PROPERTY. 


AMOUNT #__ 
INT.@ ToDUE - 


OTIFY. 


NOTE &COUPONS_ 
TRUST DEED___ 
MORTGAGE 

GUARANTY POoLicy 
ABSTRACT_ ies 
FIRE INSURANCE_____ 
PLAT. — 
OPINION OF TI/TLE___ 


INSURANCE [TELLER [BOOKKEEPER| T/CKLER 


SAMPLE OF UNIFORM MORTGAGE ENVELOPE 











changed hands so frequently that it seems 
advisable to insert a line for the man who 
buys before the mortgage is paid. The pa- 
pers enclosed should be checked on the en- 
velope if contained therein, and if any are 
missing they should be secured. Where the 
modern trust deed is supplied in place of 
the old-fashioned mortgage, the word “mort- 
gage” can be scratched off. The same ap- 
plies in regard to abstracts. 

Most Chicago security holders prefer a 
guaranty policy by the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company to a cumbersome abstract. 
If, however, an abstract is delivered, the 
abstract jfile number should be noted on the 
envelope. As the different entries are made, 
the clerks should put the date and their 
initials in the space provided at the bottom 
of the envelope. 

The best size envelope is 4144x1014 inches 
with the top at the end opposite the one 
where the corner card is usually printed, 
so the opening on the side will be convenient 
to a right handed person. <A heavy craft 
paper seems to be tough enough to stand 
the wear and tear. Expansive envelopes are 
very seldom necessary and a stout rubber 
band around the envelope is preferable to a 
tape 

The ideas herein set forth may not be new 
to many readers, but they are submitted as 
an appeal for concerted action by the banks 
to facilitate the mechanical operations of 
banking. A direct suggestion to a customer 
by an officer, with a smile and a friendly 
light in his eye, will accomplish wonders. 


NEW VOLUME ON WILLS 


ForMs OF WILLS, by Herbert C. Fooks; pub- 
lished by Albrecht Company, Baltimore, 
This book is yaluable to fiduciaries as a 

selection of abstracts made from over two 
hundred important wills and of gifts made 
during the lifetime of the donor. An effort 
has been made to assemble the more un- 
usual and technical clauses appearing in ac- 
tual wills. The first part of the work is de- 
voted to provisions for disposition of prop- 
erty, including designation of beneficiaries 
and their shares; exclusion from will; de- 
scription of property, conditions and restric- 
tions; corpus and income of testamentary 
trusts. The second part deals with provi- 
sions for control of property pending final 
disposition including appointment of  fidu- 
ciaries, collection and manugement of estate 
and distribution of estate. 





TRUST COMPANIES 














Passaic National Bank and Trust Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . $3,400,000.00 


Resources . . . 


: 27,000,000.00 


Banking and Trust business of Individuals and corporations solicited. 
Ample capital and resources guarantee good service. 








MANUAL OF GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
TRUST COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


One of the prime factors in the remarkable 
success of the Cleveland Trust Company is 
the attention given to personnel and the de- 
velopment of efficient employee standards. 
The personnel department has just published 
a new edition of its “Manual of General Di- 
rections for Employees” which contains some 
mighty interesting matter. There are in- 
deed few banks or trust companies where 
the matter of employment records and effi- 
ciency ratings receive such scientific atten- 
tion as at the Cleveland Trust Company. 
The best policies are also observed in culti- 
vating loyalty and good will. There are spe- 
cial services for employees such as a cafe- 
teria, a health department, insurance for 
employees pension, a special trust fund, the 
Cleveland Trust Club, athletics, ete. 

In a foreword to the manual, President 
Harris Creech says: 

“Your employment by The Cleveland Trust 
Company makes you an active representative 
of the bank, and as such you are directly 
charged with certain definite responsibili- 
ties. The public forms its opinion of the 
bank through its contact with bank em- 
ployees. Whether that opinion is good or 
bad will depend largely on the loyalty, cour- 
tesy, tact, intelligence and service to its needs 
which it finds in you. It is necessary that 
you appreciate this fact for upon it depends 
the measure of your success, and the suc- 
cess of the bank. 

“The Cleveland Trust Company demands 
the best effort you can give, and in return 
opens to you all the opportunities that bank- 
ing can offer. Your ability, if combined with 
loyalty and enthusiasm toward your work, 
will be recognized. You will find the bank 
is interested in you, your success and ad- 
vancement. * * * 


MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS APPROVE 
CODE ON TRUST ADVERTISING 

At the recent annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association resolutions were 
presented by F. W. Denio, vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
and unanimously adopted which pledges the 
association to cooperate with the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Boston in main- 
taining a code of practice among trust com- 
panies and banks having fiduciary powers, 
with regard to advertising and public solici- 
tation of appointments. This code, in sub- 
stance, follows the language of the code 
adopted by the Boston Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Boston, which was published 
in the May issue of Trust COMPANIES. 

The action of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association gives assurance of state-wide ad- 
herence to the policies enunciated and like- 
wise pledges members to bring about a more 
harmonious understanding with members of 
the bar. The code provides that each bank 
or trust company exercising trust powers 
shall appoint one officer who will be respon- 
sible for the fiduciary advertising of the in- 
stitution and likewise provides for a stand- 
ing committee of three members to work 
with the Boston association in securing gen- 
eral observance of the policies recommended. 
The standing committees of both associations 
will also serve as a grievance committee to 
hear complaints as to specific advertising. It 
is significant in this connection that the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association also ap- 
pointed a committee to consider increased use- 
fulness of the Association particularly in re- 
gard to legislative matters. 

Arthur B. Chapin, vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of Soston was 
elected president of the Massachusetts Bank- 
ers Association for the ensuing year. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Foreign Government Bond Trust Certificates 


issued under a 


Trust Agreement Dated June 15, 1925 


between 


Financial Investing Co. of New York, L1d., Settlor 


and 
saad ~ —_— 

Empire Trust Company, Trustee 
Trust Shares Fully Registered Income Payment Date 

7 . : ; 
Trust Certificates : The Trust Certificates will be issued by the Trustee in amounts 
evidencing 500 Trust Shares for each Investment Unit deposited 
with the Trustee. The interest of the owners of the Trust Certificates will be that of beneficiaries 
under an express trust, and the Trust Certificates evidencing the owner's interest will be in th 
nature of ‘‘Trust Company Safe-Keeping Receipts.”” Trust Certifi 

the office of the Trustee upon payment of the transfer fee. 


Trusteed Bonds: Bonds will be deposited with the Trustee in identical Investment 
Units, each of which will consist of one 31,000 piece ol eae h 
fifteen foreign government bonds, listed on the New York Sto 


Austria Guaranteed 7s, 1943 Peru External 8s, 1944 
Belgium External 6s, 1955 Bolivia External 8s, 1947 
Czechoslovak External 8s, 1952 Chile 8s, 1946 

Finland Sinking Fund 7s, 1950 Salvador First Lien 8s, 1948 
France Ext. Sinking Fund 8s, 1945 Uruguay 8s, 1946 

Germany External 7s, 1949 Brazil External 8s, 1941 


Greece 7s, 1964 Japan External 6!5s, 1954 
Hungary 7!os, 1944 


i 


ites are transferable a 


as follows: 


Protection of Principal: To avoid depreciation of principal or to take capita 


gains, the creator of the Trust, Financial Investing Co. 


of New York, Ltd., may require the Trustee to sell any of the bonds held by the Trustee and 
upon the approval of owners of Trust Certificates given at a meeting to be held within fifteer 
days after each such sale, may require the Trustee to reinvest such ds in additional bonds 
to be held by the Trustee as a part of each Investment Unit 


Conversion: At any time, upon presentation to the Trustee of Trust Certificates 
evidencing 590 Trust Shares and payment of the Trustee’s conversion fe: 
of $5, the owner will be entitled to receive all bonds then held by the Tr 
Unit, together with a cash adiustment, if any, on account of principal and income. 
Income: Based upon present (June, 1925) market prices of the Trusteed bonds, the net 
income to be distributed by the Trustee to the owners of Trust Certificates 
after deducting the fees and charges for the administration of the trust, should be equivalent 
to approximately 6.60% per annum upon the purchase price of Trust Certificates. Such net 
income will be distributed bv check to the registered owners of Trust Certificates on Decembet 
31, and June 30. In the event any capital gains are taken in any vear, notice thereof will b 
sent with the subsequent December 31st income check. 


stee in one Investment 


By virtue of the fact that these Trust Shares are registered and the income is payable by check 
the owner is relieved of the many necessary, and sometimes burdensome duties, such as cutting 
coupons, presenting called bonds for payment, etc., as these = are, all of them, pet 
formed by the Trustee. 


All legal matters pertaining to this issue are subject to the approval of Messrs. Harrts, 
Dawson & Ely, New York, Counsel for Financial Investing C New Yor®b, Ltd. 


Price: $33 per Trust Share, to Yield about 6.60% 
Financial Investing Co. of New York, Ltd. 


1*0 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian, Inc. Russel A. Cowles & Co. 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The statements contained herein are not guaranteei, but are base] upon information and advice we believe to be accurate. 
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CHARTING TRUST COMPANY PROCEDURE AND 
SAFEGUARDS IN HANDLING ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


GRAPHS EMPHASIZE THE NEED FOR EXPERIENCED AND 
COMPOSITE FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


WALTER REID WOLF 
Personal Assistant to the President, The Farmers Loan ani Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s Note: As the first corporation in the United States to be clothed with fidu 
ciary powers and with a record of trust administration cove ring a period of more than 
one hundred years, it is obvious that The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company has developed 
a highly efficient system of handling and safeguarding estates and testamentary trusts. 
How compler and involved hare become the requirements and procedure of re sponsibl: 
fiduciary administration with innumerable problems arising from tac and other adjust- 
ments, are matters with which every trust company is familiar. How far-reaching and 
comprehensive trust service has become may be gathered from even a casual glance at 
the accompanying charts which have been prepared and published recently by The Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Company in pamphlet form, and which serves as basis for the follow 
article. ) 


OW the safeguarding and proper ad- always possible to locate the will, and when 
ministration of estates and trusts lecated it may contain many obscurities or 

are becoming more and, more com not be applicable to conditions as they exist 
plicated is graphically shown in a= study at the time of the decedent’s death. The most 
which has just been compiled by The Farmers CUrsory examination, however, of the things 
Loan and Trust Company of New York City. to be done is sufficient explanation of the 
The results of this study are charted in a fact that an institution like the Farmers with 
booklet which gives a detailed plan of the lundreds of millions of trusts in its charge 
steps that should be taken by an executor Must maintain a corps of more than 400 em- 
or trustee ployees especially trained in the execution of 

“The duties of an executor or trustee in re trust functions. 

cent years,” it is stated, “have become more Most companies have for years attempted 
and more complicated, and the responsibility to show how unwise it is to leave estates in 
of properly administering estates and trusts the hands of untrained persons, Perhaps 
has naturally increased accordingly To never before has so compelling an argument 
leave these numerous and special duties in to this effect been made as by merely showing 
the hands of beneficiaries or unskilled per in graphic form what executors and trustees 
sons is as unfair to them as it is dangerous must do. No one would assume such respon- 
to the safeguarding of an estate or trust.” sibilities lightly after seeing them set forth. 
The charts which have been prepared by Ten Principal Steps 
the company make easily understandable the 
nature and extent of the administration of 
aun estate or trust, and indicate the necessity 
of designating executors and trustees who 


Ten principal steps are tabulated as neces 
sary to be taken by the executors in handling 
an estate and these are further subdivided 


‘ Nee into more than 25 definite details which must 
have both experience and facilities to enable : , ; 
be taken into consideration. 


é‘ The final settle- 

them to perform properly the duties en : ae : 
ment of the estate, it is shown, is reached 
trusted to them. : é ag , 
only after passing through a multiplicity of 
Survey of Legal, Financial and Executive legal and financial steps which require a 
Procedure specialized knowledge backed by long ex- 

The first impression gained from a glance perience. 


at the charts is that of a maze of legal, finan Particular stress is laid on the importance 
cial and executive procedure, which indeed is of making the will or trust instrument only 
required of executers and trustees. Any under the guidance of 


a competent liwyer 
trust officer, however, could testify that the for the reason that “The bed-rock of the 
duties listed are only those necessary when structure representing the administration of 
all is plain sailing. It is, for example, not an estate of any substance is the will of the 


i 
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HOW THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMP. 
Takes Care of an Estate 
As Executor 


LOCATES AND READS WILL 
Ascertams bunel mstrucboas. 


tects both real and personal pro of and protects decedent’: Companies and Post Otfice Au- 
perty when necessary iness interests thorities of decedent's death 


PROBATE 


Th:s proceeding is entirely judicial It consests of citing and notitying requisite parbes and establishing the statutory proof by thew 4 *s Woadmit 
wil, resesting attempts to contest probate Apples for temporary legal adminustratiwe appomtment if detay of probate & apparent 


ASSEMBLING ASSETS 


LIFE HOUSEHOLD AND MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS INTERESTS SECURITIES 


REAL ESTATE CASH 


INSURANCE PERSONAL EFFECTS ASSETS n 1. Located in Safe Deposit Box Re Obtamns title papers. ln Obtanns tan wanvers 


Odtarns proofs and Inventory Delivers spe- Payments due decedent, interest 
cific bequests. Property in other estates or trusts present or 
cares for personaity to be future Investigates. Determines 
sold, or otherwise disposed correctness of accounts, adjusts 
of confhcting claims and lquidates 


APPRAISAL 
Establrshes values a3 of date of death 


CONSIDERATION OF ASSETS 
Controtied by the testator’s wishes derwed from the expressions of the will and 
governed by the requirements of the estate 


SAFEGUARDING ASS 
Protective measures often imperatwe immediately follewing decedent's death 
and pnor to Executor’s appomtmest, 
Adequately insures and pro Obtains immediate knowledge Notifies Banks, Safe Deposit 


HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL EFFECTS BUSINESS INTERESTS SECURITIES 
Determines best time and method for disposal of A. Exhaustewe investigation by Credit Department. 1 Examines desirability of investments. 


Moves if presence of Representa spects and reports on con and collects. 


Gition of property Ascer- 
tans status of taxes mort 


REAL ESTATE 


personal property, with special con sideration of val B. Determines policy as to continuance, hquidation 2 Determines propriety cf retention or sale of secu 


wable colfecbons. or sale of business after securing best informe ries with regard to: 
bon in the particular line affected, hawing due A. investment powers in Will. 
regard tw the testator’s wishes. B. Market conditions . 


 corcumstances require 4 sale, the property lested 


C. Proper dwversification of holdings (dupropor with leading brokers for submession of offers. 


tbonate amount of any one mswe) 
D. Results of statistical research . 


€. Resdts of consultabons with well informed 


persons ia paruicular field 
F. From a viewport of taxation 
6. Ultemate desposition of estate 


CLAIMS 
1. Advertising prescribed by tw. 2. Obtaming proper verification. 3 Rejecting of improper claims. 
NATURE OF CLAIMS ENCOUNTERED 


A. Bills for current expenses. C. For unmatured subscriptions, Pledges. €. For tamnity settiements 
B. For taxgs or readjustment of D. Liability as fiduciary F. Liability as endorser. 


6. Liab 9 partnership or unusual business contracts, including leases. 


INCOME TAXES TAXES 
Federal and State The assessment and payment of modern tax luabulity 1 highly technical Particular forms o! m 
formation and return must be prepared and filed for the respecte taung authorities 


INCOME INCOME OF ESTATE STATE OF DOMICILE 


BEFORE DEATH LAsranges attars of Estate in matter of: 1 Obes waners for transier of secu 
1 Files necessary returns, A. Distr.dutions of income. mbes 
2 Makes {inal settlement with tax 8. Payment of legacies. 2 Makes payment a Lime to obtan dis 
authorites cf ai! prior years C. Payment of inheritance tanes. Count. 
3. Defends improper assessments. D. Sale of securtties to obtasn fullest economy 3 Jnstinaaes proceedings tor fuung tax 
2. Files mecessary returns and pays texes.it eny 4. Final adgestment of tax payment 


PAYMENT OF LEGACIES REVIEW AND AUDIT 
* Ot Administration of Estate 
A. “acertains if any assignments are on file. 


B. Pays Legacies 
C. Obtains final receipt and release from legatees. ACCOUNTING 


A detailed statement of the acts of the Executor is prepared 
and sebmitted¢o the interested beneficiaries and is subject to 
judicsal settlement by the Surrogate’s Court. Upon ratification by 
the persons in interest and pursuant to the Surrogate’s decree, 
the balance of the estate remaining in the hands of the Executor 
15 pard to the residuary legatees. 


THE ABOVE CHART SHOWS THE PROCEDURE OBSERVED 


FOREIGN STATES FEDERAL ESTATE 


Brings necessary proceedings| 1. Files prelmnary notice 
for payment of taxes in order 2. Makes recurn and pays tax 
that securities affected can be 3. Final adjustment after renew 
released for transier. and audit 





ESTABLISHMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


NB. Trust Funds carry interest trom date of decedent's death 
Payments on account to beneficianes are commenced as soon 
thereafter 2s practicable 

A. Sets aside securities or cash to constitute corpus of trust 

B. Adjusts income due trust fund from date of decedent's 
Geath. 

C. Arranges for regular remittances to beneficianes 


BY THE FARMERS’ LOAN 


& TRUST COMPANY IN HANDLING AN ESTATE AS EXECUTOR 





HOW THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
Executes Voluntary and Testamentary Trusts 
As Trustee 


VOLUNTARY AND TESTAMENTARY TRUSTS 
Trusts under which thes Company acts as Trustee may be created efther during life by means of a trust deed, or may be established 
to become effective at death by means of trust provisions under a will. 


The folio Chart contains an outhine of the salient details mvotved in the administration of such a trust estate from its inception 


APPOINTMEN 
A maties requiring shilled Legal advice in the preparabon and 
cution of the trust instrument 


SUCCESSOR OR SUBSTITUTED 


UNDER AGREEMENT 
Gide by Coder of Court es Seeagh the ctneatin po Becomes effective upon execution and delivery of indenture of trust, the pro- 
vwrssons of winch require immediate analysis. This form of trust is becoming increas- 
ingly popular and offers numerous advantages by way of secunty against future 
business nsks, protection of dependants, retret of responsibility from care and 
management of property and assurance of regular income at stated intervals, etc. 


RECEIPT OF PROPERTY 


TESTAMENTARY, SUCCESSOR OR SUBSTITUTED 


UNDER AGREEMENT 
1. Determine correctness of accounts of Executor or former Trustee . Take possession of assets upon execution of trust mstrument and 
0 heceten ¢ lowestment provamans @ traci instrument tows arrange for management and collection of rents from real property 
bees corned ovt 
3 hut the mmesumect and payment of all taxes 
4 Take possession of sase 
5. Arrange tw managemect of, and collection of rents trom real 
property 


MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY 


The scope of the Trustees suthorty © determunad by the terms of the trust mstrument subject to whatever may be the restrictions thereal. 
Tee Trustee proceeds t conmder questions of mvesiment, reewestment and admnisirstion. 


REAL PROPERTY PERSONAL PROPERTY 
'. 1. Examune dessrabulity of Investments . 

2. Determine propriety of retenton or sale of securthes with regard to:- 

localtty and eerghoomond | the event cf sale property s listed with leading brokers for subestes A lnvestment powers in trust instrument . 

jon of offem Pemadicas wapection of property end conssderstion of of retention or tole B. Market conditions. 
C. Proper diversification of holdings . 
O. Results of statscal research . 
E Results of comsultabons with weil iatormed persons in parthowlar frekd 
F. From a wew point of taxation m relation to accretons to principal aad effect on individual in~ 

come tax of beneficianes . 


3. Continual study of general condstons affecting securmbes. 
4. Periodical review of ievestments . 


REMITTANCES 


Unless defintely mstructed by trust mestrument, srange with beneficamnes for method and bme for payment of income 

Payments are made efther by chech of the Trustae or by credit t a deposi account whach s subject to withdrawal by check of beneficary 

Foresgn remittances are made ether by cable, tramstec or draft by mail i any desred currency, 

Wf preferred, a payment of a defrrets or fixed amount & made quarterly or manthty and the balance earned by the trusi for the years made sud 
ject to a final statement and remittance, st the close of the year. 

Mt proviaions of trust instrument pennit, application of capital by Irustee cap be authorized to provide for emengencies. In the case of minors, appl 
caton of whatever amount may be necessary for support, maintenance and education may be darected with a provision for accumulation of Une balanc 
of mcome, until the beneficiary sttaws the age of 21. The latter method of asthorwing the Trustee to apply income for the Denefit of 2 Tor often 
makes ssary tke appowrtment of a Guardiam for the munor's estate 


INCOME TAXES 


tunes on scesstions te princapad . 
Adres benaficanes of amount sed ciasuficstbon of income lo be mcarporated m thes indrvidual returns 
Prepare individual tax returns for beneficiaries if requested 


TERMINATION OF TRUST 


Governed by provrsions of the Trust Instrument; customarily conditioned upon lite beneficiary 
attaining a certain ace, or upon death of Ite beneficiary 

Often made subject lo 2 power or nght bestowed upon the life beneficiary to dispose of the 
capital of the trust fund by will. 

The Trustee prepares 8 detailed statement of the transactions during the penod of the trust 
and submits the same to interested beneficianes, subject to their ratification and release, if they are 
adults, or subject to the judicial settlement of such a statement of account. the capital 
and any balance of mcome remaining in the hands of the Trustee, is distributed to the persons entitied 
thereto. 


THIS CHART SHOWS IN A GRAPHIC WAY HOW THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY EXECUTES VOLUNTARY AND TESTAMENTARY TRUSTS AS TRUSTEE 
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TRUST 


COMPANIES 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 


Established 1856 


214 BROADWAY 


Uptown Offices 


Park Avenue and 46th Street 


Seventh Ave. and 32nd Street 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 


THOMAS F. VIETOR EUGENIUS H, OUTERBRIDGE 
Joun G. MILBURN KENNETH P. Bupp 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR JOHN H. FULTON 

JosepH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. CLARE? 


FRANK L. POLK 
DILLON 


Davip M. GooprRIcH 


Banking in all its branches 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Correspondents i: principal Cities in 
the World. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate and Personal Trusts 


Safekeeping of Securities; Collection of 


Income. Investment Service for Custom- 


ers. Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults at moderate rental 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $33,700,000 


lecedent, and not only does the will control 
the actual disposition of the property in the 
sense of naming the legatees and defining 
their respective shares, but also in the case 
f a testamentary trust it controls the ad- 
ministration of the property for a consider 
able length of time. 

“The will, for a testamentary trust, or the 
deed or assignment, creating a voluntary 
trust, determines the powers of the trustee 

under proper restrictions) to so manage the 
property that the interests of beneficiaries 
nav be served to their utmost advantage, as 
vell as adequately protected.” 


2, 2, 2, 
—" “° ~° 


The Association of Bank Women, composed 
if women who occupy official positions in 
mnks and trust companies, will hold their 
innual convention at Atlantic City September 
2ath to October Ist, inclusive. 

The Peoples Bank and Trust Company is 
being organized in Dyersburg, Tenn., with 
capital of $100,000, 

Theodore J. Geisler, well known in Ohio 
hanking circles and for many years associat- 
ed with the Fourth-Central Trust Company of 
Cincinnati of which he was secretary, died 
‘ecently at his home at the age of forty seven. 


CENTURY OF BANKING IN HISTORIC 
CHARLESTOWN 

The American Trust Company of Bosto. 
conducts a branch at Charlestown which was 
formerly the Bunker Hill Bank and whic! 
has a history extending back 100 years. Quit 
appropriately the Bunker Hill branch has re 
cently published a handsome booklet whic! 
is rich with historical lore regarding ol 
Charlestown where the Bunker Hill batth 
was fought just 150 vears ago. This annive) 
sary, together with the hundredth annive! 
sary of the laying of the corner stone ot! 
Bunker Hill monument. were observed wit! 
elaborate ceremonies and pageants in bot 
Boston and Charlestown. 

The booklet issued by the Bunker Hi 
branch of the American Trust Compan 
weaves together most interestingly the ear! 
history of the Bunker Hill Bank with event- 
that happened 100 vears ago and since. Ther 
are also illustrations showing historic scenes 
in Charlestown 

A federal jury in Oregon has award 
actual and punitive damages to the State 
Bank of Brookings because of compulsor) 
par collection of checks enforced by the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


“Trust Companies 


of the 


United States” 


23d Annual Edition 


All trust companies will shortly receive our 
requests for statements and other data 
to be published in the 1925 edition of 
“Trust Companies of the United States.” 


This volume, which 1s devoted to trust 
company statistics, is accepted as an 
authority in its field. Prompt compliance 
on the part of executives will make it possi- 
ble to distribute the book without delay 
to the trust companies of the country. 


Your cooperation will 


be deeply apprectated 


United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company 


55 Cedar Street 


NEW YORK 
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THE SOUL OF THE ORGANIZATION 


(Unselfish service and loyalty were the 
dominant traits of the late Alfred G. Tame, 
senior vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, whose death recently left a void 
in the ranks of this country’s ablest and most 
highly regarded trust company 
He was intensely human and sympathetic 
with a devotion to the institution with which 
he had many years of association which was 
a source of inspiration to associates. It is 
therefore of interest at this time to recall a 
tribute to trust company organization which 
he wrote in 1920 on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
which reads as follows: 

The soul of an institution is the same 
tangible something as the soul of a human 
being, no more describable and no less impor- 
tant. It lies in the organization as a whole, 
from president to office boy; and the com- 
posite emanating to its patrons and the public 
is the something which either stamps a finan- 
cial institution as worthy of unusual confi- 
dence or makes it just an ordinary bank. 

We may not sow and reap in the same day, 
and the appreciation of our relation of trust 
to the public is the result of years of preach- 
ment and practice ; preachment not to the pub- 
lic but among ourselves. 

There is no short cut to confidence. No man 
can be forced to trust us. We must live the 
life. If we would have a friend we must 
be a friend, and so directors, officers and em- 
ployees serve together and learn to know 
each other. That is our organization. Em- 
ployees serve on committees with officers and 
are encouraged to form and speak their opin- 
ions. Officers serve with directors and there 
is no penalty for disagreement. 

As one who has been privileged to serve 
Cleveland Trust Company patrons for nearly 
twenty years, I know I should be less con- 
tented with an organization which could think 
only in terms of profit; which counted its 
duty to depositors less important than duty to 
stock holders. 

Sitting as I do, for example, with the com- 
mittee which makes recommendations to the 
board of directors for the investment of trust 
funds, I marvel at the time sometimes con- 
sumed in investing for the best income ob- 
tainable with safety, the $20,000 fund of the 
widow or orphan. I see the younger mem- 
bers of this committee take the same inter- 
est in such a deliberation as they take in 
selecting investments for an estate of large 
means, and I know these younger men are 


erecutives. 


imbibing the spirit of duty to those who trust 
us and are dependent upon our judgment. 

And so this organization of directors, of- 
ficers and employees—is trained to believe in 
themselves and in each other and take seri- 
ously the service they are trying to render 
the people of Cleveland and Northern Ohio. 
There are some minds which may not con- 
ceive the practicability of such an unselfish 
purpose, but we who have lived in the atmos- 
phere for years know that it exists and has 
being in The Cleveland Trust Company or- 
ganization. 

Some of us may pass on to other fields, but 
the spirit or soul, or whatever we may call 
it, is here to stay. 


The First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, reports resources of $6,540,992: depos- 
its, $4,976,000 ; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $789,510. 

The First National Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., reports resources of $56,203,000; depos- 
its, $50,968,000; capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $4,502,000. 


“abreast of the best—ahead of the rest” 


A Missouri Fiduciary 


fully equipped to handle 
your Trust Problems 


We cordially invite indi- 
viduals and corporations 
requiring the services of 
a Missouri fiduciary to 
correspond with us. 


Pioneer Trust Company 


In Kansas City. Missouri 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


TRIBUTE TO LAFAYETTE AND HISTORICAL FRIENDSHIP 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


At a time when the historical friendship 
and the more recent war-time ties between 
France and the United States are apt to be 
clouded by transient . political phases, the 
State Street Company of Boston performs a 
genuine and valuable public service in its 
recent publication of a comprehensive and 
voluminous volume dealing with “France and 
New England.” It is one of a long list of his- 
torical brochures which the State Street Trust 
Company has issued, twenty-one in number, 
which, together compose a library of original 
research and study dealing with many as- 
pects of early and later American history 
which finds such fertile inspiration in New 
England landmarks and traditions. 

In 1920 the State Street Trust Company 
issued a notable historical work in two vol- 
umes, in commemoration of the Tercentenary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, entitled 
“Towns of New England and Old England, 
Ireland and Scotland,” dealing with connect- 
ing links between cities and towns of New 
England and the places in Great Britain from 
which they derived their names. 

Like the Tercentenary work the latest vol- 
ume on “France and New England” derives 
special interest and value because of pains- 
taken search and presentation of historical 
facts as well as copious illustrations from 
original sources. The central figure in this 
volume is, of course, the figure of Lafayette 
whose great service to this country in its 
fight for freedom, inspired as nothing else 
the valor of American soldiers in France in 
the last war. There are chapters also deal- 
ing with Rochambeau who shared with La- 
fayette in leading our French allies in the 
battles of the Revolution. 

The work on “France and New England” 
is timed to commemorate this year the 150th 
anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, the 
100th anniversary of the laying of the corner 
stone of Bunker Hill Monument by General 
Lafayette and the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of General Rochambeau. It is a worthy 
tribute to Generals Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau and to those liberty-loving Frenchmen 
who contributed so generally with money and 
troops to our struggling young nation in the 
days of the Revolutionary War. The first 
chapters relate in most attractive nurrative 
and rare illustrations to events in this coun- 
try in which Lafayette and Rochambeau 
took part, with special reference to events 


ii New England. The scene of five chapters 
are laid in France, interspersed with a_ re 
markable collection of illustrations. The last 
chapter describes the marches and the camp 
sites of the French army in New England. 

It is not too much to say that all patri 
otic Americans and especially those to whom 
New England is endeared for ancestral 01 
historical reasons, owe a debt of gratitude to 
Allan Forbes, president of the State Street 
Trust Company, whose reverence for Ameri 
can traditions and whose indefatigable re 
searches to preserve fast vanishing memo 
ries of inspiriting American events and shrines 
has made these valuable historical brochures 
possible. As evidence of his ardent labors 
and interest it may be cited that in the prep 
aration of the latest brochure Mr. Forbes per 
sonally followed the routes of march of the 
French army through New England States. 
Visiting landmarks, searching historical rec 
ords, diaries written by French officers and 
by Americans who took part in the Revolu 
tionary War. He was ably abetted in the lat 
est production by Paul F. Cadman, who ren 
dered valiant service with the American and 
French forces in the late war in France and 
who contributes the chapters laid in France. 
It is a work, in short, which deserves to rank 
among the most valuable and rarest historical 
treasures stimulating at this needed period 
the memory of the heroic services rendered 
to this country by Lafayette, Rochambeau 
and the French allies. 


SUGGESTS CLEARING HOUSE TO INSURE 
LIQUIDITY OF MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


To secure greater protection and liquidity) 
for banks and trust companies in holding 
real estate mortgages, De Witt Van Burs 


kirk of the Mechanics Trust Company of 
Sayonne, suggested at the recent annual 
convention of the New Jersey Bankers As 
sociation, the establishment of a central ex 
change or clearing house. The object of 
such association would be to provide a place 
where mortgage securities could be lodged 
in time of stress and certificates issued 
against them similar to those issued by) 
Clearing House Associations before the ad 
vent of the Federal Reserve system. Such 
facility, said Mr. Van Buskirk, would take 
care of sound but otherwise not readily 
liquidable investments 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $10,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $13,616,017.89 


Aggregate Resources over $200,000,000.00 


President, STEPHEN BAKER 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


___ First Vice-President, RAYMOND E, JONES 
QUEENSBORO OFFICE 


Jamaica, Long Island 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


FROM BANK RUNNER TO BANK PRESIDENT: HORACE F. POOR, 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE GARFIELD NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


No avyocation offers such opportunities and 
rewards for personal merit and loyalty as 
that of banking. In that aspect the career and 
advancement of Horace F. Poor, who was re- 
cently elected president of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank of New York, might well serve 
as an encouraging example to the rising gen- 
eration of bank and trust company men. 
Starting his career at the very foot as a bank 
runner and by proving himself qualified for 
every opening as it came along, Mr. Poor’s 
elevation to the office and responsibilities of 
president of one of the most efficient organ- 
ized and conducted New York national banks, 
meet with the heartiest 
who know him. 


endorsement of all 


It is no violation of confidence to say that 
Horace Poor is one of the really popular 
members of the New York banking fraternity 
and that his election brings joy to his many 
friends, which includes also his associates 
and the clientele of the Garfield National 
Bank. He is the type of man and banker 
who just naturally makes friends, whose in- 
fluence helps incidentally to bring bank men 
into closer and more cordial touch with each 
other. As recently elected president of the 
Up-Town Association of Bankers of New 


York, his job is to help bring about the kind 


of spirit and 
better 
tition and 
ment that is the man for that job 
In trust company circles, where he has had 
many years of training, has 
contributed in no small measure to the suc- 
cess of the Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of which he has been the social mentor for 
several years and is now vice-president. 


that 
wholesome 


understanding 
and more 
there is obviously general 


banking compe- 
agree- 
“Horace” 


his good work 


Mr. Poor’s first signature as president of 
the Garfield National on June 10th, was writ- 


make for 


ten with the gold pen which his father used 
as president of the National Park Bank of 
New York prior to his death in 1900. As a 
sterling type of American, Mr. Poor still lives 
in the old ancestral home, one of the land- 
marks of Hackensack, New Jersey. It was 
there he was born in 1878. After graduating 
from Berkeley School, in 1898 he began his 
banking career as office boy and runner in 
the old Colonial Trust Company now a branch 
of the Equitable Trust Company. He had an 
insatiable appetite for work which brought 


Continued on page 3.38 


Horace F. Poor 


Recently elected President Garfield National Bank 
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Prrrssure Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 


TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 





OFFICERS: 
Lowes El, GesmaRPGR. wcosccccsccccens President ose). <r Vice-President 
SO , s. dawkbnce lanes Beane Treasurer » MERE SECRETE. « . .coccccescens Secretary 
James B. BLACKBURN.............. Trust Officer SDWARD D. GILMORE............ Asst. Treasurer 
CMARLEs EB. SWARTZ ......ccccece Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN.......0.0-00% Asst. Secretary 








MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK CONDUCTS 


FIFTEEN OFFICES 


On June 1, the number of unit banks op- 
erated by the Manufacturers Trust Company 
increased to fifteen with the formal opening 
of the Fifth National Bank, 131 East Twenty- 
third street, corner of Lexington avenue, as 
the Twenty-third street office of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, and the opening of the 
Gotham National Bank, 1819 Broadway, at 
Columbus Circle, as the Columbus Circle office 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company. 

Arrangements by which the Manufacturers 
Trust Company took over the banks were an- 
nounced several weeks ago. Their absorp- 
tion gives the Manufacturers Trust resources 
of $20,000,000; capital and surplus of about 
$22,000,000, and deposits of approximately 
$190,000,000. 

In connection with the expansion, Nathan 
S. Jonas, president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, explained the unit system of 
banking, created and perfected by the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company and one of the main 
factors in its growth from a small institu- 
tion with an original capital of $500,000. 

“De-centralization into strong units—not 
centralization—is the policy of unit banking,” 
said Mr. Jonas. “As a result, every merger 
into the Manufacturers Trust Company ‘adds 
to’ instead of ‘takes from’ a district. Twelve 
of the fifteen unit offices of the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company system were acquired in 
mergers but in each case the districts served 
by the absorbed banks gained complete unit 
offices—virtually independent banks—instead 
of just branch banks with most of their serv- 
ices transferred to main offices. 

“Under the unit system, every office of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company provides all 
the services of every other office. Backed by 
its own strength and by the resources of the 


ON UNIT SYSTEM 


entire institution, each unit office is a com- 
plete bank with facilities for world-wide serv- 
ice, but each, too, gives intimate personal 
service attuned to the needs of the district it 
serves,” 

To better illustrate the manner in which 
unit banking works, Mr, Jonas cited the way 
in which unit offices act on applications for 
lines of credit. 

“An office may have a number of loaning 
officers,” he said, “each with a different lim- 
it on the amount of the bank’s funds he can 
lend. A junior loaning officer, without con- 
sultation with any other officer, can lend up 
to a certain amount determined by his posi- 
tion and .previous experience. A more ex- 
perienced officer can lend a larger amount. 
The senior officer in charge of the office can 
lend still more. If a combination of two or 
three officers agree that an even larger loan 
is justified, they can make it, within fixed 
limits—without reference to any other office 
of the company. Under this unit system plan, 
decisions on loans are made promptly at the 
office where the applicant banks and where he 
is best known.” 

The National Bank of America, located in 
Paterson, New Jersey, has passed the S4,- 
000,000 in deposits after two years’ of opera- 
tion. 

W. W. Banks has been elected chairman of 
the board of the Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Miami, Fla. 

“State and Municipal Borrowing in Rela- 
tion to the Business Cycle” is the subject 
of a special bulletin issued by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York and of which the 
author is Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Ph. D., 
economist of the bank. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 


RULES GOVERNING FEDERAL STAMP TAX ON TRANSFER OF 
CERTIFICATES OF STOCK 


The following questions and rulings rela- 
tive to the federal stamp tax on the transfer 
of certificates of stock as provided by sched- 
ule A-3, Title VIII of the Revenue Act of 
1924, have recently been made public by the 
Revenue Bureau for the guidance of fiducia- 
ries and taxpayers. 

Where stock is transferred from a trustee 
of a trust estate to a succeeding trustee of 
the same estate, the new trustee having been 
uppointed by order of court. Not taxable. 

Where stock is transferred from a _ trus- 
tee of a trust estate to a succeeding trustee 
of the same estate and the new trustee suc- 
ceeds in accordance with the terms of the 
instrument of trust, there being no other ap- 
pointment. Not taxable. 

Where stock is transferred from the name 
of a decedent to the estate of the decedent 
thus: From “John Doe” to “estate of John 
Doe, deceased.” Taxable. 

Where stock is transferred from the name 
of a decedent to the executor of the dece- 
dent’s estate, thus: From “Jolin Doe” to 
“Richard Roe, executor of the estate of 
John Doe, deceased.” Not taxable. 


Where stock is transferred from the name 
of an incompetent to a guardian or committee 
of the estate of the incompetent. Taxable 
unless it be shown that, due to local law, 
no transfer of the legal title to shares or 
certificate of corporate stock has occurred. 

Where stock is transferred from the name 
of a guardian for a minor to the name of 
the ward after the latter has become of age. 
Taxable, unless it be shown that due to 
local law no transfer of the legal title to 
shares or certificates of corporate stock has 
occurred, 


The Second National Bank of Cincinnati 
reports resources $11.375.000 : deposits, SS, 
270,000 ; capital, $1,000,000; surplus and un 
divided profits, $785,262. 

Owing to the increase in bank burglaries 
and banditry in a number of Middle West- 
ern states, the burglary department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un 
derwriters, has established a new and higher 
schedule of burglary insurance rates for the 
affected territory. 

















Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of “‘Trust Company Law’’ 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


AVAIL 


ACCEPTANCE OF TRUST 
(Preparing and signing 
trustee is not 
until the 


criting. ) 


L. E. 


contract by 


propose d ace ptane ¢ of 


trust trust itself is accepted in 


Denny and wife, having a royalty 
interest in oil, entered into negotiations with 
Fr. ¢, Condon and two others to pool their 
interests and sell “units.” In February, 
1919, they signed a contract providing that 
the title to both properties, each of which 
was valued by the owners at $100,000, should 
be transferred to the Guarantee Title & Trust 
Company, which was to execute certificates 
for the various units to the persons interest- 
ed. One of these persons was to undertake 
the sale of the units. 

The trust company was to collect the roy 
alties for division between the beneficial 
The transfer of title to the trust 
was made and it executed two 1,000- 
certificates. In May, 1919, one hundred 
fiftv units were sold to 
whom certificates were issued. No other sales 
appear 


owhers. 
company 
unit 


and 


one person to 


to have been made. <A well driven in 
an operation of the land involved was aban 
doned and never produced any income. Some 
royalty was collected by the trust company. 

In December, 1923, the Dennys brought an 
action against the trust company for an ac- 
the payment to them 
of all the royalty collected, upon the ground 
that the pooling agreement had never been ef- 
fective. Condon and his inter- 
vened asking to be awarded half the money 
collected by the trustee, upon the theory that 
the pooling agreement had become effective. 
The written agreement between the parties 
contained this language: “This contract shall 
not be binding upon the parties hereto until 
the trust herein created is accepted by the 
trustees (the trust company) herein named in 
Writing.” Condon and his 


counting, asking for 


associates 


associates con- 


CAREFUL ATTENTION 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT 


WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
THEMSELVES OF 


THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


tended that the trust company did accept the 
trust in writing, or if not, then this require- 
ment had been waived. The Dennys asserted 
that the company not only never accepted the 
trust by any writing but never accepted it in 
any way. The Supreme Court of Kansas af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court which 
in effect held that the trust company had 
not accepted the contract and therefore Con- 
don and no right to par- 
ticipate in the claim against the trust com- 
pany. Title & Trust 


his associates had 
(Denny vs. Guarantec 
Company, 234 Pacific 966.) 


SAFE DEPOSIT LIABILITY 
(Custodian of 
lia ble 


safe deposit vault is 
for property stolen from bow.) 

The Chicago German Hod Carriers Union 
and Benevolent Society rented a safe deposit 
box in the premises of the Security Trust & 
Deposit Company. The vault was broken into 
by robbers who broke open a number of boxes 
including the box belonging to the Union. It 
was shown at the time of the robbery that 
contained $9,500 in cash, $24,000 in 
and $1,000 in war savings 
In answer to claim of liability the 
deposit Company set up that the loss of the 
contents was not due to any negligence on 
their part. It appears that on the night of 
the robbery two persons were in charge of 
the vault and on that night four strangers 
rented a box and paid the rent. After 
these persons were shown into the vault they 
seized and bound the guard and rifled the 
boxes. It held that under these cir- 
cumstances there was a question of fact for 
the jury as to whether the deposit company 
exercised the required degree of care. The 
jury having given a verdict against the com- 
pany, this verdict would not be disturbed 
by a higher court as a matter of law. (Chica- 


the box 
Liberty 
stamps. 


Bonds 


was 
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CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Three increases in capital, and three decided expan- 
sions in Banking Quarters testify to the substantial 
growth of this Trust Company in the past twenty years. 


Organized in 1903 


go German Hod Carriers’ Union and Benevo 
lent Society vs. Security Trust & Deposit 
Company, 146 N. E. 135.) 


MORTGAGE TRUST 
(Insurance money in the hands of a 
receiver of a railroad constitutes a por- 
tion of trust property.) 

A railroad corporation had conveyed all 
its property under a deed of trust to the 
Union Trust Company as trustee. The trust 
company received proceeds covering a loss 
of equipment by fire. Application was made 
to the court by the receiver of the railroad 
to apply a part of the insurance money to 
the purchase of new equipment. The trustee 
objected to this use of the insurance money, 
claiming that such funds took the place of 
the trust property and should be retained 
in their hands. The Court holds that the 
money collected constituted a portion of the 
corpus of the trust property. “While, in the 
absence of a foreclosure, the trustee might 
customarily permit the use of such moneys 
for the purchase of other property to re- 
place that destroyed, yet it undoubtedly has 
a paramount right in the premises to say 
how such moneys shall be applied. While 
it may be, as the receiver claims, that the 
operation of the railroad may be improved 
by the expenditures requested, yet there does 
not seem to be any principle of equity which 
justifies the exhaustion of the corpus or 
capital assets of the railroad, as distinguished 
from revenue in order to improve the opera- 
tion of the delinquent railroad.” (Union Trust 
Company vs. N. Y. & Long Island Traction 
Company, 124 Mise. 759.) 


AUTHORITY OF CASHIER 
The cashier of a bank is not required to 
secure authorization of the board of directors 
to issue “certificates of deposit.” It has re- 


cently been held with respect to the laws of 


Resources in 1923 over $20,000,000 


Missouri that the cashier of a bank need not 
secure authorization of the Board to issue 
“certificates of deposit.” The right of a cash- 
ier to execute and issue certificates of de- 
posit is well settled and his doing so has 
become a general practice and custom in the 
banking business of that state. (W. J. 
Howey Company vs. Cole, 269 8S. W. 955.) 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 
(When bank is not innocent holder of 
pledge by husband of wife’s property.) 

It appears that a bank at the time of ac- 
cepting a husband’s pledge of notes belonging 
to wife knew that the husband had signed 
the wife’s name to the endorsement. Under 
these conditions the bank was not an inno- 
cent holder, but was charged with the burden 
of proof that the wife had consented to or 
had authorized the husband’s act. (First 
National Bank vs. Staley, 4 F. (2d) 324.) 


The Citizens Bank & Trust Company of 
Henderson, N. C., has acquired assets of the 
Carolina Bank & Trust Company. 


Alan Kenneth Lauckner has been appoint- 
ed assistant auditor of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York in charge of installa- 
tion of new systems and methods. Mr. Lauck- 
ner was with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York since 1918. 


The Paris Office of the Equitable Trust 
Cempany of New York has ranked from 
twelfth to fourteenth among the forty-six 
principal banks in the Paris, France, Clearing 
House in point of aggregate monthly clear- 


j ro 
ings. 


A dividend of 25 per cent to shareholders 
of the First National Bank of New York and 
of the First Security Company places the 
annual dividend return on the stock at 100 
per cent. 


TRUST 


OFFICERS OF RHODE ISLAND BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


At the recent tenth annual convention of 
the Rhode Island Bankers Association the 
leading speakers were Governor William P. 
G. Harding of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
William F. Ritter of the Central 
Trust & Savings Bank of Philadelphia, who 
“Analysis of Check Accounts ;” and 
Alexander Wall, who spoke on cooperation 
among banks in granting credits. 


Boston: 


spoke on 


Walter E. Farrell of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Providence was elected president for 
the ensuing year and John H. Wells, vice- 
president of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence was elected vice- 
president 
of the 
dence, 


William G. Roelker, vice-president 
Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
was elected member of the A. B. A. 
nominating committee, and J. Cunliffe Bul- 
lock, vice-president of the Industrial Trust 
Company, was elected as Rhode Island mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, A. B. A. 


INCEPTION OF COMMUNITY TRUST 
PLAN 


Continued from page 713) 
tional, social and civic work which challenge 
the imagination and arouse the ambition of 
the community. 


Here I should like to add a very personal 
word for myself and my family. Today we 
all believe profoundly in the community trust. 
We are not blind to the fact that it is a de- 
veloping and not a perfected method; in its 
flexibility and its capacity to develop lie its 
strength. 


Intimacy with the machinery of public 
and semi-public undertakings is a severe 
test of faith. So often a close knowledge 
of the machinery which men set up destroys 
respect for the mechanism and breeds cyni- 
cism regarding its ultimate contribution. The 
Cleveland Foundation has so grown in public 
confidence, so established itself in the respect 
of the community, and so demonstrated a 
great reserve of power for development and 
for good, that the faith of those nearest to 
it is stronger than ever before. 


I think it is no betrayal of confidence to 
reveal that since his father’s death, William 
S. Goff has written into his own will pro- 
visions almost identical with those in his 
father’s will. I know that both of the daugh- 
ters have an equal faith in the Cleveland 
Foundation. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Capital $1,000,000 


CHARLES A. HINSCH 

Louis E. MILLER 

Epcar STARK.. .. Vice-President and Trust Officer 
EpwarpD SENIOR Vice-President 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Surplus $3,500,000 


CHARLES H. Deppe..............Vice-President 
Epwarp F. ROMER.. ......-WVice-President 
Wan. L. THepe Secretary 


eT ee ee eee 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service, 





FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BOND TRUST CERTIFICATES—NEW 
TYPE OF INVESTMENT TRUST OFFERING 


INANCIAL and investment interests 

are manifesting an increasing interest 

in the organization of investment 
trusts which embody the essential require- 
ments of diversification and safety that char- 
acterize British organizations of this type. 
A number of investment trusts have been 
launched in this country within the past 
year and are actively operating. Under in- 
telligent and responsible management such 
investment trusts open up a most promising 
avenue for enlisting a broad investment in- 
terest in selected foreign securities and as a 
means of capitalizing this nation’s surplus 
wealth as well as creditor position. 

A new and unusual form of investment 
trust agreement was recently announced by 
the Financial Investing Company of New 
York. When this investment trust was or 
ganized in January of this year it was an- 
nounced that, in addition to offering inves- 
tors its own corporate issues, it would un- 
dertake the development of other securities 
whose salient features would be diversifica- 
tion for safety and yield. The Foreign Gov- 
ernment Bond Trust Certificates, recently of- 
fered by this company, are the first of the 
proposed new undertakings, and are the firs? 
offering of the kind in this country repre- 
senting foreign government bonds exclusive 
ly. They represent the owner's interest ia 
foreign government bonds deposited under 
a new type of trust agreement between the 
Empire Trust Company of New York, as 
trustee, and the Financial Investing Com- 
pany of New York, Ltd., as settlor. 

sy the terms of this agreement, fifteen 
(15) different foreign government bonds 
constitute an investment unit, against which 
500 trust shares may be issued, evidencing 


the owner's interest in the bonds of the 
unit. The trust shares are fully registered, 
the income being paid to the owner semi 
annually by check by the trustee. The trus 
tee acts as custodian for the safekeeping of 
the securities, cuts coupons, collects the in 
terest, presents called bonds for repayment, 
and performs all of those physical duties 
attendant upon the ownership of bonds. The 
trust share, therefore, represents what might 
be called a “Trust Company Safekeeping Re 
ceipt.” 

The settlor, or creator of the trust, Finan 
cial Investing Company of New York, Ltd 
being an investment trust and therefore own 
er of many investment securities for its own 
account, is in a position to accept the duty 
of carefully watching the securities held in 
trust and to advise the trustee to sell any 
of the securities which appear to be weaken 
ing in investment standing or those which 
have so increased in market value that it is 
quite apparent that they should be sold in 
order to take the capital gain. 

Experienced investors apparently agret 
that foreign bonds as a group are selling 
out of line. These foreign government bond 
trust certificates make it possible for inves 
tors of small means to buy simultaneously 
an interest in fifteen (15) foreign govern 
ment obligations to repay, which are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Certifi 
cates of this class should aid considerably 
in the distribution of foreign investments to 
American investors of moderate means. It 
has been said that many thousands of small 
er investors would buy these foreign govern 
ment bonds, were it possible for them to 
safeguard their investment by diversification 
These foreign government bond trust certifi 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $5,000,000 
Trust Funds $204,992,625.63 





Henry G. BrENGLE, President 


FrANK M. Haropt, Vice-President Netson C. DENNEY, J. CALVIN WALLACE, Treasurer 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer Henry L. McCoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. STroresBury Tuomas S, Gates J. Howett Cummincs 
Levi L. Ru: A. G. RosenGARTEN Henry G. BrencLe 
W. W. ATTEeRBURY Lepyarp HeckscHER Cuar_es Day 
SamueEL M. Vauctiain Benjamin Rusu Wituiam A. Law 

J. Franxirn McFappen ArTHUR H,. Lea SamueEL M. Curwen 


415 CHESTNUT STREET °° BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


cates apparently offer a very interesting so 
lution to this problem of proper diversifica 
tion. 

The Financial Investing Company of New 
York, Ltd., as among the first American In 
vestment Trusts was organized by a. group 
of New York bankers identified with the de 
velopment of the investment trust business 
in this country, including J. W. Rockwell, 
Jr., Dr. Leland Rex Robinson, Embree H. 
Henderson, Frederic R. Gaiser, H. Evan Tay 
lor and Russel A. Cowles. 

ae ae a 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY SUS- 
TAINED IN IMPORTANT BRITISH 
DECISION 

An important court decision was recently 
rendered in London affecting guarantees and 
other provisions in international credit docu- 
ments in which the Guaranty Trust Company, 
as plaintiff, was sustained. The case was 
that of Guaranty Trust Company vs. Van 
Den Burgh in which the trust company en- 
tered claim on a guarantee given by the de- 
fendant for payment of all advances and 
charges incurred by plaintiffs in connection 
with an irrevocable credit opened by the trust 
company in favor of E. A. Stevenson & Co. 3orp G. CuRTS 
of New York. The arguments pursued wide Secretary of the New York Trust Company who is active 


a r . . E ‘ in the work of the Trust Company Section of the New 
ramifications of a technical character. York State Bankers Association 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Established 1903 


offers American citizens having investments in Canada, its fiduciary services, 
covering every feature known to an up-to-date trust company, banking 
alone excepted. It is purely a Trust, Executorial and Administrative Institu- 
tion, accepting no deposits, and having its branch offices in Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Vancouver. 


DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF THE NEW GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 


A directorate and list of stockholders con- 
taining the names of some fifty of Detroit's 
best known financial, industrial, legal and 
general business figures, including leaders in 
practically every field of large activity in 
the city, was announced recently by execu 
tives of the Guardian Trust Company of that 
city which will shortly open for business. 
Location in the center of Detroit's financial 
district, plans for a rapid growth, and other 
general details concerning the company’s or- 
ganization, were likewise announced. Its 
capital and surplus are $1,000,000 each. 

William Robert Wilson, former president 
of the Maxwell Motor Corporation and vice- 
president of the Irving National Bank, of 
New York, and a director of the new com- 
pany, said that plans already mapped out by 
the directors and under way should insure 
its growth to a position among the strongest 
trust company organizations in the country. 

Directors of the new company are: 

Ford Ballantyne, of the Michigan Alkali 
Company; Henry E. Bodman, counsel; Law- 
rence D. Buhl, of the Buhl Sons Company; 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board of 
directors, Hudson Motor Car Company; 
Frank Couzens, of the Frazer-Couzens Com- 
pany, and son of Senator James Couzens; 
Fred J. Fisher, president of the Fisher Body 
Corporation and vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation; Edsel B. Ford 
president of the Ford Motor Company; Lu- 
man W. Goodenough, of Goodenough, Vovor- 
hies, Long & Ryan; John C. Grier, president 
of the Guardian Detroit Company; Carlton 
M. Higbie, president of Keane-Higbie & Com- 
pany; Harley G. Higbie of the Scherer Es- 
tate; Sherwin A. Hill, of Warren, Cady, 
Hill & Hamblen; Ernest Kanzler, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Company; Jerome 
kK. J. Keane, chairman of the board, Keane- 


Higbie & Company; Alvan Macauley, presi- 
dent of the Packard Motor Car Company; 
Louis Mendelssohn, treasurer of the Fisher 
Body Corporation; C. Hayward Murphy, sec- 
retary of the Simon J. Murphy Company; 
James R. Murray, president of the Murray 
Manufacturing Company; Phelps Newberry, 
of the Newberry Estate; Steuart L. Pitt- 
mans, of the Pittman & Dean Company; Wal- 
ter S. Russel, president of the Russel Wheel 
& Foundry Company; Alger Shelden, of the 
Shelden Estate; Allan Shelden, president of 
the Murray Body Corporation; Luther S. 
Trowbridge, of Trowbridge, Lewis & Wat- 
kins; Charles B. Van Dusen, president of 
the S. S. Kresge Company; Hiram H. 
Walker, of Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd.; 
Lewis K. Walker, formerly vice-president of 
the Security Trust Company; William Rob- 
ert Wilson, formerly president of the Max- 
well Motor Corporation and vice-president 
of the Irving National Bank, of New York: 
and Clarkson C. Wormer, Jr., of Wormer & 
Moore. 

The list of stockholders likewise includes 
the names of numerous nationally known 
personages, in addition to the directors. 
Among the other stockholders are Truman 
H. Newberry, formerly United States Senator 
and Secretary of the Navy; John S. New- 
berry, of the Detroit Steel Castings Com- 
pany; Walter O. Briggs, president of the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company; W. A. Har- 
riman, of New York, son of the late railroad 
executive; Senator James Couzens; Henry 
B. Joy, former president and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Packard Motor 
Car Company; Richard P. Joy, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce; Charles B. 
Warren, former Ambassador to Mexico and 
Japan; Standish Backus, president of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company; John 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


C en t ra ] A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


[_ocated and equipped Capital .... . $2,500,000 
to render satisfac- Surplus (Earned) . 5,000;000 
tory service to banks 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 
throughout the country 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. GoppaRD ......Chairman of the Board 
cg ON rere President 
CORCA as, SEMIN oo ec cevacceness Vice-President 
C. EpwaRD CARLSON.............Vice-President 


- WALTER J. COX...........+++--+-Wice-President 
Avarin J. LAMDGTROM. ccc. cccccesccecs Cem 

Central National Bank Samet, TE. TIGRE... wc cccccscceeves Secretary 
° Wn. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
Savings & Trust Co. FRANK I. PACKARD.............Assistant Cashier 


JoserH F. NoTHEIS............Assistant Cashier 


FRANK W. DELVES........ .....Assistant Cashier 
of Cleveland GaYLorp S. Morse............Assistant Cashier 


EpwWARD L. JARL...............Assistant Cashier 
Founded 1890 PauL C. MELLANDER...........Assistant Cashier 


Tuomas G. JOHNSON ....Assistant Cashier 
EpwIn C. CRAWFORD, JR Assistant Secretary 
BYRON E. BRONSTON.......... Assistant Secretary 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars Your Business Invited 


W. Staley, president of the Peoples State 
Bank; R. B. Jackson, president of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company; W. J. McAneeny, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company; Howard E. Coffin, vice- 
president of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany; Murray W. Sales, president of Murray 
W. Sales & Company; Joseph B. Schlotman ; 
John C. Lodge, president of the Common 
Council; John H. French of the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company; Earl and George M. 
Holley, of the Holley Carburetor Company, 
and Mrs. Hugo Scherer. 


The State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton is named executor in the will of Mrs. 
Fannie Bullock Workman of Worcester, 
Mass., who distinguished herself in accom- 
panying her husband, William Hunter Work- 
man as pioneer mountain climbers to invade 
the Himalayas. The estate is inventoried at 
$498,248. 


Chauncey H. Murphy has resigned as vice- 
president of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, and on 
July 1, will enter the firm of Davies, Thom- 


J. Francts Day 
as & Company as a general partner. 


President, Utica Trust & Deposit Company, Utica, N. Y 
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First General Investment Trust Formed in the United States 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


International Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 





Preferred and Common Shares 


Distribution of Funds among at least 400 seasoned 
marketable securities. Thus for each $100 invested, an 
average of less than 25 cents is placed in any one security. 


Price { 1 Share 64°, Preferred | $122 plus accrued Preferred 
perunit | '% Share Common | div., to yield about 6.50%, 


Circular upon request 


American Founders Trust 


Fiscal Agent 


50 Pine Street 161 Devonshire Street 
New York, N. Y. Boston 
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NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSOCIA- The National Bank Section heard an ex 

TION CONVENTION AT ITHACA ceedingly interesting address by Vice-Govy 
ernor Edmund Platt of the Federal Reserve 
Board as well as a fine talk by Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer on “Household Finances.” 
Controller L. H. Hendricks of the Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York spoke on “Banking 


Midst the scholastic environs of Cornell 
University at Ithaca, the New York State 
Bankers Association held its thirty-second 
annual convention June 22-24. The occasion 
was one of the most successful, both from the 
social as well as the practical viewpoints, in 
the history of the organization. Rarely have 
so many excellent speakers and eminent au- 
thorities on banking and trust company mat- 


a Job or a Caree) At the State Bank Sex 
tion there were addresses by Justin H. Moore 
economist of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company of New York on “Money” and by 
Dr. Carl Wallace Petty on “Miracles of Loy 


ters been brought together as at this conven- itv.” 
alty. 


tion. The sessions of the general convention 
were held in the capacious assembly hall in 
the George F. Baker Laboratory of Chem 
istry. 


A feature of the general sessions of the As 
sociation was the address by President A. W 
Leasby of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York on “Cost Accounting for Banks 


and Trust Companies.” Other speakers in 
sections of the association conducted their ¢jyded Dr. Miller 


Preceding the general sessions the various 
of the American Institute 
annual meetings. The excellent addresses be- of Banking, Superintendent of Banking M« 
fore the Trust Company Section by Joseph N. Laughlin, F. H. Sisson, vice-President Guar- 
sabeock, Harley E. Drollinger and the re- anty Trust Company of New York and Chair 
port of the White Committee on “Unremu- man J. 8S. Alexander of. the National Bank of 
nerativye Services Rendered by Trust Compa- Commerce of New York, who dwelt upon 
nies” are reproduced elsewhere in this issue some of the vital problems of banking. 
of Trust CoMPANTIES. President M. H. Saw- E. Treman, president of the 
telle of the Peoples Trust Company of Bing- Company, presided 
hamton, presided. Association. 


Chas 
Ithaca Trust 
as retiring president of the 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


WARREN S. STONE 

Warren S. Stone, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, who died re- 
ently in Cleveland, was one of the dominant 
personalities in railroad labor circles and it 
vas largely through his financial ability that 
the labor banking movement was initiated, 
and which has shown such remarkable. de- 
velopment in the last few years. He was a 
director of the Empire Trust Company of 
New York in which the Brotherhood of Loco 
motive Engineers has a substantial stock in- 
terest. Mr. Warren directed the organization 
if the Locomotive Engineers Cooperative Na- 
tional Bank in Cleveland, which now has re- 
sources of $28,000,000; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Cooperative Trust 
Company in New York and numerous other 
similar banks and trust companies estab- 
lished throughout the United States. Through 
holding and investment companies Mr. Stone 
ilso directed the extension of railroad la- 
or’s financial interests. He was born on a 
farm in Iowa and began his railroad career 
is a stoker. 

At the recent annual commencement exer- 
cises of the New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, certificates were pre- Assistant Vice-President Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. of 


New York, who completed term as Vice-President of Trust 
sented to 69 graduates. Company Section, N. Y. State Bankers Association 


IRVING H. MEEHAN 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we 


are in a position to 


handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 


buying, selling, and administration of propertie 


s, collection of rentals 


and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 


Capilal paid up $500,000 








VALUING GOOD WILL IN BUSINESS AND 
ESTATES 

Considerable interest has been revived in 
the subject of “Good Will Valuation” as ap- 
plied to sale of business and liquidation of 
estate properties, following the sale of the 
Dodge properties. Fiduciaries are frequently 
confronted with such “intangible” values in 
computing inheritance and transfer taxes as 
well as in the disposal of property confided 
to their care in the handling of estates. 

One of the most practical discussions on the 
subject of valuing good will is that pre- 
sented recently by A. C. Ernst, managing 
partner of the well known public accountant 
firm of Ernst & Ernst. The fact that the 
booklet in which this discussion appears, is 
now in its second edition indicates the broad 
interest in the subject. 

A considerable part of the discussion is de- 
voted to a survey of court decisions in valu- 
ing good will in the transfer of important 
estate properties, especially where 
of decedent has been conducted as a partner- 
ship. Says Mr. Ernst in part: 

“Because the valuation of good will enters 
into the computation of inheritance and trans- 
fer taxes in such cases where the assets of 


business 


a decedent’s estate may be composed in whole 
or in part of partnerships or 
shares of stock owned in closely held corpora- 
tions, it becomes quite an important matter 
for people owning substantial interests to 
give thought and attention to this subject 
as it may effect their estates. * * * 

“The question 
large shareholders in 
tions what can be done by 
guard their estates to meet the 
of state and 
is receiving 


interests in 


is frequently asked me by 
held corpora- 
them to safe- 
large demands 
taxes. This problem 
more of the attention of the 
business man than heretofore because of pub- 
licity which is now being given to the 
payments made by estates under our 
inheritance tax laws. 

“Without any 
that every 
investments not 


closely 


federal 


large 
recent 


qualification I desire to say 
business man holding diversified 
quickly marketable or not 
listed on a recognized stock exchange should 
make a careful inventory of present day 
values and compute the inheritance taxes 
therein. Much can and has already been ac- 
complished by a reorganization of a closely 
held corporation in the sale of a portion of 
the shares (usually about 20 per cent) to a 
banking group for the 
market for the stock.” 


purpose of creating a 
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NEW YORK TRANSFER TAX AMEND- 

MENTS OF 1925 

(Continued from page 773) 
tax law separating the resident sheep from 
the non-resident “goats.” There is another 
result which surely was not contemplated by 
the state tax officials when they fathered this 
amendment. Restudy of illustrative tables 
discloses the startling fact that residents of 
the State of New York, particularly those 
whose property largely consists of invest- 
ments in land located in the state of New 
York, who intend persons in Class IV to be 
their beneficiaries are offered what must 
amount to an irresistible premium to become 
non-residents of the state. That premium, 
as any one who is clever with his pencil 
may figure out, will go over five per cent in 
a five or ten million dollar estate. 

As soon as the implications of this legis- 
lation are fully understood by resident prop- 
erty owners, there should be an exodus of 
residents who will carry with them not only 
property defined as taxable in a non-resident 
estate, but also property defined as taxable 
in a resident estate under Article 10. Thig 
aspect of the matter is not pursued further 
owing to the limitations of space permitted 
to this article, but the state tax officials 
would do well to ponder the subject. It is 
confidently predicted that long before the 
courts have declared this discriminatory tax 
law unconstitutional, if that prediction may 
be ventured, the state tax authorities them- 
selves will, as a matter of self interest, peti- 
tion the legislature for its repeal in defense 
of the revenues of the state. 

The net result of the enactment of Article 
10-a will therefore in all probability be that 
non-resident estates will meanwhile escape 
tax entirely in the absence of a valid statute 
regardless of the state where the decedent 
died. Payments of tax therefore, under Ar- 
ticle 10-a should be made with a view to re- 
covery and a notation should be made for the 
prosecution of the claim for refund. 

The remaining subdivision of the law re- 
mains to be considered, viz., Article 10-b. 
Briefly, this article provides for an estate tax 
in addition to the legacy tax imposed upon 
resident estates by Article 10. Article 10-b 
was enacted in view of the provision of the 
federal estate tax law permitting a credit for 
state taxes paid up to 25 per cent of the 
amount of the federal tax. The operation of 
this article imposes of course an additional 
burden upon legal representatives of estates 
for the preparation of the returns called for, 
but this is only an apparent drawback viewed 
in the large, inasmuch as the revenues col- 
lected will be kept within the state. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


Rey 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, O10 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongs, President Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President . R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
cua P. an, hag Nery mae and Trust Officer J. H. Locusinter, Assistant Treasurer 
pt ok Jaws W. EckENRone, Assistant Treasurer 
CHarRLEs A. FresE, Treasurer ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 
CLAupDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary Harry F. MANor, Assistant Secretary 
JouN LanpGrar, Assistant Secretary FERDINAND G Meter, Auditor 


THE HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST 
COMPANY 

With a record of administration going 
back to 1868 the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company of Hartford, Conn., occupies an 
eminent position among the trust companies 
ef the United States. Diligent adherence to 
the highest standards has brought to the 
company the largest volume of individual 
and corporate trusts confided to any one fidu 
ciary corporation in Connecticut. Its his- 
tory also shows that Hartford owes much 
of its civic advancement and financial ad- 
vancement to the activities and influence of 
this organization. 

The latest statement shows financial or 
banking assets of $24,619,963, including cash 
and reserves of $1,076,883; loans and dis- 
counts, $17,311.864: United States bonds, 
$841,891; other bonds, $540,491, and due from 
banks, $2.336,652. The banking house, which 
is one of the most attractive banking homes 
in New England built in Colonial style, is 
valued at $2,345,490. Deposits total $19,308, 


510. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus, $2,000, 


000, and undivided profits, $956,328. NATHAN ID. PRINCE 

Meigs H. Whaples is chairman of the board 
of trustees with Arthur P. Day as vice-chair- 
man. At the last annual meeting, Nathan 
lL. Prince was elected president to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death last year of Ralph Croy, vice-president in charge of 
Frank H. Sumner. : ie ei a . . 
the Bank of Buffalo branch of the Marine 
Thomas A. Finn, manager of the credit ce ap selgenge : cere een? ee eogeeets 
department of the Farmers Loan & Trust his 35th year of service with the bank. 
Company of New York, died recently at his 
home in this city. 


Joseph A. Melcher, treasurer of the Cleve 


land City Lumber Company, has been elected 
Merger negotiations are in progress to com- 


bine the National Bank of Bay Ridge with 
the East River National Bank of New York. 

Robert Speedie has been elected auditor of 
the London office of the Guaranty Trust Com- H. H. McKee, assistant credit manager of 
pany of New York. He is one of the most the Guardian Trust Company, has been 
popular members of the London staff of the elected president of the Cleveland Chapter 
Guaranty Trust Company. of the Robert Morris Associates, 


president of the Lorain Street Savings & 
Trust Company, of Cleveland, succeeding the 
late G. A. Tinnerman 











TRUST 


THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. - 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources - - 





$26,678,483 











“TIGHTENING UP OUR BANKING 
MACHINERY” 


One of the most constructive and timely 
addresses presented at this season’s conven- 
tions of state bankers’ that 
by Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago, which he 
was repeat in a number of 
His subject was “Tightening Up Our 
Machinery” and his principal em- 
was upon the value and efficacy of 
House examinations in reducing 
Mr. Hazlewood demonstrated 
that the plan was not only suitable for the 
city, but also adaptable to country communi- 
ties. He reviewed the operation of the 
Clearing House system of independent ex- 
amination of banks which has been success- 
ful in thirty-three cities and showed how 
banks have been put into strong and solvent 
position which otherwise might 
added to the list of fatalities. 


associations is 


requested to 
states 

Banking 
phasis 
Clearing 


bank failures. 


have been 

“A thoroughly organized Clearing House 
examination plan from the standpoint of the 
public is as tight a system of guaranteeing 
deposits as can be devised,” said Mr. Hazle- 
wood. “Unlike state guaranty of deposits, it 
recognizes the risks that are involved. The 
association knows precisely what those risks 
amount to and can proceed intelligently to 
the task of that no depositor of a 
bank belonging to the association loses a 
dollar. This plan has producted real results 
where it has been fairly tried. What might 
happen in your community if you tried out 
this plan has happened in other communi- 
ties where it has been in operation.” 


seeing 


New life insurance written in the United 
States during the first four months of this 
year exceeded by 12.8 per cent the amount 
for the same period in 1924, with new busi- 
aggregating $3,345,528,000. 
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SPECIAL 


ATTENTION 


given by us to fiduciary 
matters in Virginia. We 
are thoroughly equipped 
to cooperate with cor- 
porate or individual 
trustees and executors. 
We invite letters of 


inquiry. 


STATE & @ry BANK 


——_AND-—— 


‘TRUST (QMPANY 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


Craig B. HazLeEwoop 


Vice-President of the Union Trust Company of Chicago 
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THE STATE TRUST COMPANY 
AT PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Will welcome the opportunity to handle your 


banking commissions in Plainfield and vicinity. 











INCREASE AND DISTRIBUTION 


OF TRUST FUNDS HELD BY 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Of the aggregate of $2,543,226.801 trust 
funds held by the trust companies of Penn- 
sylvania, including returns from national 
banks actively in the fiduciary field, the trust 
companies of Philadelphia have under ad- 
ministration estates and individual trusts 
amounting in value to $1,736,061,876 as of 
April 9, 1925. How rapidly the trust funds 
in the hands of local trust companies have 
accumulated may be gathered from a 
comparisons. In 1909 their trust fund hold- 
ings amounted to $557,191,000. By 1914, just 
before the outbreak of the World War, they 
had increased to $883,421,000 and at the close 
of 1922 they aggregated $1,481,416,000. In the 
period of two years and three months, since 
the close of 1922, such fiduciary funds have 
increased $2,545,400.000. The figures reveal 
an ever increasing velocity from year to year 
in additional funds under administration. 
Corporate trusts have also shown a tremen- 
dous with total of such trusts 
amounting to $5,623,SS80,000 for all the trust 
companies in Pennsylvania. 

Despite the fact that the number of trust 
companies has increased from 42 in the last 
twenty years to 72 the bulk of trust business 
remains concentrated in the senior or 
companies. 
ing each 
nearly 8&0 


few 


increase 


larger 
The five trust companies report- 
over $100,000,000 trust funds hold 
per cent of the total credited to 
all Philadelphia trust companies, their com- 
bined total amounting to $1,390,000,000. When 
we take the fifteen trust companies ranging 
in individual totals from ten million up to 
377 millions, their aggregate is $1,673,899,000 
and leaving only $62,000,000 to be distributed 
among the remaining 57 trust companies of 
which there are a number which 
trust accounts. 


report no 


It is interesting to see that there has been 


no change in the relative standing of the 
five largest institutions during the past fifteen 
years from the standpoint of their respective 
holdings of trust funds. The following table 
shows trust funds held by fifteen of the larger 
trust companies of Philadelphia as of April 
9, 1925, and compared with returns for 
March 31, 1924: 


Trust Fund Holdings 
April 9, 1925 Mar 


$377 875,739 


31, 1924 
Girard Trust Co $356,232 ,982 
Fidelity Trust Co 359,653,519 337,733,466 
Penna. Co. for Ins. et $35,195,015 317,674,716 
Philadelphia Trust C¢ 208,485,430 195,750,437 
Provident Trust Co 111,435,904 111,868,067 
Land Title & Trust 66,158,482 62,689,493 
Bank of No. America & Tr 33,518,584 31,685,593 
Commonwealth Tr. ¢ 30,908,764 29,416,510 
Germantown Trust C« 30,199,690 29,828,320 
teal Estate Tr 24,909,274 23,482,143 
Guarantee Tr 24,027,883 22,927,747 
teal Estate T 23,508,463 22,115,594 
Northern Trust 23,349,310 22,856,308 
Cont.-Equitable Tr 13,007 ,O82 


11,387,089 
West End Tr 11,665,611 


10,430,753 


& Ins. & T1 


Trust 
likewise 


companies of Pennsylvania have 
record increase in resources 
and deposits during the past year. During 
the period from March 31, 1924, to April 9, 
1925, trust company resources increased $235,- 
158,760, the banks gaining $21,177,- 
490, and the state banks, $17,859,385. Total 
deposits of all trust companies, state banks, 
savings banks and other financial institutions 
under state supervision amounted on April 
6, 1925, to $2,283,.320,345, a gain of $215,132,- 
398 $.995,606 depositors. 
During this period there was an increase of 
18 in the number of trust companies with 27 
additional national 
partments. 


shown 


savings 


and representing 


banks opening trust de- 


Inventory of the estate of the late Julius 
Fleischman of Cincinnati, shows valuation of 
$20,000,000. 
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APPORTIONMENT IN TRUST ESTATES 
Continued from page 746) 

caused by the difference in the rate of inter- 

est and the they have to run. It is 

urged that there is often a speculative change 

in the 


time 


market value of a bond, and a bond 
may be worth more at the termination of the 
trust than at the This 
has no bearing on the case. tenant 
should 


tion 


time of its purchase. 
The life 
neither be credited with an apprecia- 


nor with a loss in the 


value of the 


charged mere 


market bond, But apart 


any speculative change in the market value, 


from 


there is inherent and 
of the 
itself as it approaches maturity. It is 
this with which the life 


( harge “ 


from lapse of time an 


intrinsic change in the value security 
this, 
and tenant is 


to he 


only, 


The court also points out that unless this 
rule be adopted, the relative rights of re- 
mainderman and life tenant would 
on the caprice or favor of the 
might either buy bearing 
of interest at a 


depend 
trustee, 
high rates 
great premium, and thus 
impair the principal, or buy bonds bearing a 
low rate at par, thus preserving the principal 
intact. There are dicta to the effect that 
where bought at a discount, the 
life receive a portion of the 
been no direct ad- 


who 
bonds 


bonds are 
tenant should 
discount, but there has 


judication to this effect. 


Pennsylvania Ruling on Bond Interest 

The enunciated by the New York 
Court of Appeals, though it seems to be the 
prevailing doctrine, is by no means univer 
sally adopted. The Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court has said (In re Penn. Gaskell’s Estate, 
208 Penn. 346, 349), in holding that the en- 
tire interest from bonds bought by the trus- 
tee at a premium should be paid to the life 
tenant: 


rule 


“The 


increase 


remainder has the advantage of any 


resulting from profits made on 
and it bears the 
from depreciation in 


securities. 


investments, losses re 


sulting value of or 


dinary substan- 


There is no 
tial reason why an exception should be made 
in its favor, where result from the 
payment of premiums made in order to ob- 
tain safe and permanent 
premiums were paid to secure greater in- 
they should be charged of course to 
the life tenant. because he could be the only 
party benefited by the payment. But this is 
not the that command a 
premium do represent higher 


losses 
investments. If 


come, 


case. Securities 


not interest 


Equitable Trust 
Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Organized 1889 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$2,500,000 


Assets 
$8,000,000 


Trust Funds 
$23,000,000 


The liberality of the Inheritance 
Tax Laws of Delaware offers attractive 
possibilities to non-residents desiring to 
conserve as much of their estates as 
possible for their dependents. Inquiries 
on this subject will be gladly received 
and answered. 


but safety and permanency of the 
and facility of transfer and use. 
matters in which the life 
interest than the 
has stake. 


investment 
The re are 
tenant has less 
remainderman, 
And he 
safety and permanency 


are bought at a price 


because he 
less at pays in part for 
whenever securities 
above par.” 

The better reasoning seems to be with the 
New York Court. The supposed 
to buy securities for their safety in all cases, 
and the reasoning of the Pennsylvania court 
upon the payment for safety by the 
remainderman whose interest in security is 
said to be greater than the life 


trustee is 


based 


tenant’s is 
specious. 

(Editor’s Note: Concluding part of this 
article will appear in July issue.) 


“Colorado Laws Relating to Wills and Es- 
tates” is the subject of a pamphlet recently 
issued by the trust department of the United 
States National Bank of Denver. 


The Unity Trust Company is being organ- 
ized in Atlanta, Ga., with authorized capital 
of $1,000,000 and surplus of $250,000. Stock 
is widely offered to wage earners. Val Fitz- 
patrick is president. 
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TAKING THE DIRGE OUT OF BANK 
ADVERTISING 


Savings and thrift advertising should not 
be freighted with horrible examples and 
gloomy projections, but should radiate sun- 
shine and the joy of life. That is the text 
of a splendid paper presented by W. B. Weis- 
enburger, vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, at a recent conven- 
tion of the Financial Advertisers Association. 
The trend of his remarks is conveyed by the 
following brief extracts: 

“If life is built on wholesome desires, isn’t 
it a noteworthy departure when banks com- 
mence to write their advertisements from 
life; to take an interest in the patronage 
of their institutions, studying their needs 
and motives and writing copy with heart ap- 
peal? This realization has outlawed the tra- 
ditional preachings and the platitudes of 
savings copy. The glum and doleful days of 
sacrificing to save are passing. No longer 
ean thrift be garbed in sackcloth and ashes. 
Just because a man starts a savings account 
he shouldn’t be made to feel that he has to 
rush home and shoot the kid’s dog, hang 
crape on the door and start his wife to tak- 
ing in washing. The fact that they have 
begun saving should be a joyful adventure 
to the public; it should put purpose and vig- 
or into their lives; it should fulfill one of 
the many desires of men to be better, do bet- 
ter and be happier. 

“Oh, the heart throbs one encounters 
through a teller’s window, the tears, the 
thrills, the tragedy! Do you think, after all 
of this, there is nothing to advertise about a 
bank? Our only need is the courage of a 
Carlyle, the insight of Dickens, the pathos of 
an O. Henry to make visible the records of 
human experience that visit every bank from 
the dawn of each working day to its close. 
But, let not this want of eloquence stay us. 
Let us rather remember the words of that 
great chronicler of life, Shakespeare: “An 
honest tale speeds best, being plainly told.” 
It is an admonition to advertisers. It glori- 
fies the simple tale of homely, every-day oc- 
currences. It asks for no greater talisman 
to success than that it be simply told.” 


Franklin B. Lord has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Fulton Trust Company of New 
York to succeed Arthur D. Weeks, deceased. 


Laurel W. Botts, president of the Fidelity 
& Columbia Trust Company of Louisville, Ky. 
died recently at his home in that city, aged 
sixty years. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©. 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregatemore 
than $120,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 


C, A. LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 


E. A. METZ, Business Manager 


Advertisements t companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on appli atior 


Insertions of meetir 
ganizations, e at 


s, dividends, statements, or 
ial rates for each insertion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: [he subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 60 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postag« 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 


Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, a Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 





TRUST 


Prepared to 
Accommodate 


HE GERMANTOWN TRUST 
COMPANY is centrally located, 


and well prepared to accommodate 
the banking needs of its depositors 


and clients. Your consideration of 


our efficient service is cordially in- 
vited. 


GERMANTOWN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHELTEN and GERMANTOWN AVES. 
Chestnut Hill Office Logan Office 
8628 Germantown Ave. 5001 N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“There is a Local Advantage” 


UNUSUAL FEATURES IN TRENTON 
TRUST COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING 


Unusual in design is the new home of the 
Trenton Trust Company of Trenton, N. J., a 
fourteen story structure formally opened Sat 
urday, June 6th, to the public. It is unique 
in that it bears upon its outer walls in en- 
tabletures the story of industrial Trenton. 
The pottery, rubber, wire and all the 
other manufactures of the city are 
In architectural style, the build 
ing is Italian Renaissance and the panels ded 
icated to the activities of the city 
those which are to be seen in Florence and 
Alfred C. Bossom of New York was 
the architect who designed the plans for the 
building. 


glass, 
leading 
represented. 


suggest 


Genoa. 


Indiana limestone of fine texture is the ma 
terial of the building. The banking room oc- 
cupies the two lower stories. On the right 
side of the banking room are the room of the 
president, H. Arthur Smith, and a 
ous officers space. 


commodi- 
On the same side are nine 
cages for cashiers and tellers. The home sav- 
ings department, the savings department and 
the trust department are on the left. There 
is also a special department for women de- 


positors. The safety deposit vaults are in 
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Baltimore Banking Business 


Located “‘In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- 
land’—that is, in the business center of 
Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- 
pared to handle promptly and efficiently any 
Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 
tions, firms or individuals. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
OFFICERS 
JouHN M. Dennis, President 
W. GRAHAM Boyce, Vice-President 
W. O. Perrson, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Horr, Treasurer 
Tuomas C. THATCHER, Secretary 
Joun M. Dennis, JR., Assistant Treasurer 
CARROLL E. LATIMER, Auditor 


the basement and are reached from a broad 
stairway leading down from the main floor. 

An unusual feature of the banking ar- 
rangements according to the architect, Alfred 
C. Bossom, is a chute in the hallway of the 
building into which deposits can be put at 
any time of the night. They reach a 
safe at the bottom of the duct which contains 


steel 
valves and plates which would prevent any 

The automatie 
the night 


object from being withdrawn. 
bell 


whenever a deposit is made. 


ringing of a notifies force 


COMMUNITY TRUST PUBLICITY 

The Cleveland Trust Company advises that 
it has available publicity matter, including 
and advertising material, relating 
to the Cleveland Foundation and the develop- 
ment of Community Trust work, which will 
be gladly sent to inquirers. The Cleveland 
Foundation was the first Community Trust 
which was established by the late F. H. Goff 
and a great deal of excellent literature has 
been used to popularize the idea and famil- 
iarize the public with the merits of the 
plan. Requests for copies of such literature 
should be addressed to I. I. Sperling, pub- 
licity department, Cleveland Trust Company. 


booklets 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR, TRUSTEE 


UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES, ETC. 


Following are recent announcements of 
the appointment of trust companies and 
banks of New York City in various capaci- 
ties as transfer agent, registrar, trustee un- 
der mortgages to secure new issues of securi- 
ties, ete. 

Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the voting trust 
certificates representing Class B stock of Mc- 
Cord Radiator & Manufacturing Company; 
registrar of voting trust certificates repre- 
senting first preferred, second preferred and 
common stock of the White Mineral 
Springs Company. 


Rock 


Central Union Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for 500,000 shares of the 
Seneca Copper Mining Company. 

The Equitable Trust Company has 
appointed registrar for the preferred 
common stock of the Pet Milk Company. 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee under a mortgage of 
the American Insulator Corporation, given 
to secure an issue of $300,000 first mortgage 
7 per cent serial gold bonds. 

The New York Trust 
appointed transfer agent of the Economy 
Grate & Equipment Company common and 
preferred stock; registrar of the Union Nat- 
ural Gas Company of Canada, Ltd., capital 
stock; depositary under voting trust agree- 
ment for Shur-on Standard Optical Company, 
Inc., preferred and common stock. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company has 
been appointed registrar of the preferred 
and common stock of the Public Service Gas 
Company of Kentucky. 

United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
has been appointed registrar of the preferred 
and common stock of S. Oppenheimer & Co. 


been 
and 


Company has been 


The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed trustee, Kermacoe Realty Co., Inc., 
first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds; 
Del Norte Mining Company, first 
30-year 6 per cent gold 
Boat Company, Equity in Ann Arbor Car 
Ferries Nos. 6 and 7, transferred to Empire 
Trust Company, as trustee; transfer agent, 
Northwest Corporation, Class A and B stock ; 
registrar, Bankers Holding Trust, Inc., pre- 
ferred and common stock; depositary, Bank- 
ers Holding Trust, Inc., investment trust; 
agent, Motor Products Corporation, agent 
for retirement of one-half of preferred stock 
holdings of each stockholder; Producers Oil 
Corporation of America, agent for receipt of 
subscriptions to preferred and common stock. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the prior preference and 
preferred American Chicle 
pany; registrar of the preferred stock of 
Sioux City Gas & Electric Company, and 
registrar of the preferred and common stocks 
of Eastern Dairies, Inc. 

The National Park 
has been appointed trustee of an issue of 
$10,000,000 Schulte Real Estate Company, 
Inc., ten-year 6 per cent. sinking fund goli 
notes. 

The Mechanics & Metals 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
common (no par value) of the Sun 
Oil Company, 158,000 shares; registrar for 
the common (no par value) of the 
Shamokin Coal Company. 

The Bank of America, New York, has 
been appointed paying agent in New York 
of principal and interest on $5,000,000 Manu- 
facturers’ Finance Company 10-year 6 per 
cent collateral trust gold notes Series A, due 
1935. 


Great 
mortgage 
bonds; Ann Arbor 


stocks of Com- 


Bank of New York 


National Bank 


stock 


stock 
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Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 





FRANK T. ALLEN 

The recent death of Frank T. Allen, vice- 
president and publicity manager of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, is deeply mourned by associates and a 
large circle of friends. Mr. Allen was one of 
the valuable members of the Fidelity 
Union’s staff and he possessed a personality 
which endeared him to all who came in con- 
tact with him. As an authority on trust 
company publicity and new business develop- 
ment, Mr. Allen exercised exceptional talents. 
Mr. Allen originated numerous channels for 
new business, and was especially effective in 
publicity dealing with fiduciary 
services. In matters of public policy and 
civic advancement he was the confidant ana 
chief aid to President Uzal H. McCarter. 

Mr. Allen succumbed at his home in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, from an illness of some 
months duration. He was born in New York 
City and after leaving: school he had ex- 
perience in mercantile lines before becoming 
a reporter for the Newark Evening News. For 
twenty years he covered the court house and 
contributed feature articles that commanded 
wide attention. In April, 1912, he became 
associated with the Fidelity Trust Company 
as advertising manager. 
became a 


most 


composing 


Subsequently he 
member of the board of directors 
1916 was elected a _ vice-president. 
When the Fidelity Trust Company and the 
Union Trust Company were merged Mr. Al- 
len retired from the directorate and became 
vice-president of the consolidated Fidelity 
Union Trust Company in charge of publicity, 
purchasing and new departments. 
During the war Mr. Allen was chief aid to 
Uzal H. MeCarter, who was chairman of the 
Liberty Loan camaign in Newark. AS an 
member of the Down Town Club of 
Newark, Mr. Allen was tendered a testimonial 
dinner last year by the board of governors. 


and in 


business 


active 
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The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus. ... .§1,100,000 
$16,000,000 


THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
IN WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY 


The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Resources over 


APPROVES THE COOLIDGE DOCTRINE 
OF ECONOMY 


discontent that President 
strict economy in 
public as well as private expenditures may 
encourage a “buyer’s strike’ or interfere 
with active resumption of business, finds no 
eredence in banking circles. The attitude 
of bankers and of all sound thinkers on the 
subject is well expressed in a recent state- 
ment made public by Mr. Oliver C. Fuller, 
chairman of the board of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee. He avers 
that if this government had been less reso- 
lute in pursuing sound financial policies, this 
country would not have had the stability it 
now can boast of. Mr. Fuller points to the 
advent of the automobile, talking machine, 
radio and other luxuries as constituting new 
sources of family expense which call for 
readjustment of the family or individual 
budget. Despite the prevalence of such ex- 
penditures there has been notable increase 
in savings deposits. There is no evidence of 
artificial restraint upon retail sales and rail- 
road traffic indicates no falling off in distri- 
bution, 


Mutterings of 


Coolidge’s insistence on 
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Specialized Service to Banks 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Main Orrice: 140 Broadway 


Firth AveNvueE Orrice: Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 
Mapison AveENUVE Orrice: Madison Ave. and 6oth St. 


NEW YORK 


London Offices: 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 50 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
Bush House, W. C. 2 


Paris: 1 & 3 Rue des Italiens — Brussels: 156 Rue Royale 
Liverpool: 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings 
Havre: 122 Boulevard de Strasbourg 


Antwerp: 36 Rue des Tanneurs 
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New York City 


BASIS FOR ADVANCE IN NEW YORK BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY SHARES 


Various factors have contributed to the 
strong investment demand which recently ad- 
vanced the bid and asked prices for shares 
of New York and trust 


in many instances to new high levels. 


banks companies 
Not- 
withstanding low money rates and restricted 
commercial borrowing the and trust 


companies have been conducting a large vol- 


banks 


connection 
with the issue and underwriting of 
which have yielded substantial 
Another that the 
ment basis of bank and trust company shares 


ume of business, especially in 
new se 
curities 
profits. reason is invest- 
have been enhanced because of the conserva 
pursued in writing off post-war 
and which have 
This enables the directors to di 
earnings current 
reserves and in 


tive policy 


depreciation losses been 
cleared up. 
rect into 


and 


surplus accounts 
extra 
dends have been declared as well as regular 
dividend Another factor 
is that most banks and trust companies have 
carried their investments at with 
recent advance in bond prices these invest- 
ments show substantial 
there has been adjustment of 
on deposits. 


some cases divi 


rates increased. 


cost and 


increase. Likewise 
interest rates 

For trust companies the year has been more 
profitable than the annual return. 
One that trust business 
income because of the in 
statutory The volume of 
trust business has grown to very 
volume with new security output 
unprecedented proportions. 

In the last analysis the strength imparted 
to bank and trust company shares in this 
city is due to sound management and the 
fact that the banking situation here reflects 
the wealth and prosperity of the United 
In the actual employment 
of bank and trust company funds the average 
net earnings for the past twelve months have 


average 
reason is personal 
vields a larger 
crease in fees. 
corporate 
large 


reaching almost 


States as a whole. 


been actually somewhat below the ratio for 
the previous two years. Of the national 
banks in this city sixteen record average 
earnings on net funds, including surplus and 
profits and net between 
one and two per cent with seven banks earn- 
than 


deposits, ranging 


ing less one per cent. Average net 
earnings of trust companies revealed a some- 
What higher ratio during the past year be- 
cause of the fact that their operations cover 
a wider field not directly dependent upon 
commercial borrowing. stock ex- 


change collateral however, 


Loans on 
contributed, 
materially to the underlying earning capacity 
of both banks and trust with 


very 


companies 


stock exchange operations earlier this year 


exceeding all previous records. 

Considerable stimulation was given to the 
recent rise in bank and trust company shares 
by declaration of extra dividends, The First 
National Bank led off with a declaration of 
25 per cent dividend for the last quarter 
which has sent the bid price of its stock from 
2475 to 2800. Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company shares advanced to a new high ree- 
ord following the recent increase in annual 
dividend rate from $12 to $14 on capital stock 
of $17,500,000 with earnings for the year 
ended March 25th reported in excess of $158 
per share. 

Directors of the United States Trust Com- 
pany at the last meeting declared an extra 
dividend of 10 per cent in addition to the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 12% per cent. 

The board of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company authorized an extra dividend of § 
per cent in addition to the regular 3 per cent 
for the last quarter. 

The trustees of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company declared an extra dividend of 
3 per cent in addition to the last quarterly 
dividend of 6 per cent. 


board of 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER ws 
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JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
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20 VICE-PREs 
30 VICE-PREs. 
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- SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ° ° 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER sas 
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ROLAND L. MILLER - : ° CASHIER 
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ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





An extra dividend of 1 per cent was de- 
clared at the last meeting of the directors of 
the Empire Trust Company in addition to the 
regular quarterly disbursement of 3 per cent. 

Among the bank and trust company shares 
which made notable advances recently are 
those of the First National Bank, United 
States Trust Company, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Equitable Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, National City Bank, Kings 
County Trust Company, Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company and others. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK INAUGURATES 
SPECIAL INTEREST DEPARTMENT 


The National Park Bank of New York re- 
cently announced the establishment of spe- 
cial interest departments which will be main- 
tained at the main office and at the two up- 
town branches located respectively at Park 
avenue and 46th street and at Seventh ave- 
nue and 32d street. Under the rules of this 
department deposits from $5 up to $10,000 
will be received and carry annual interest at 
3 per cent, starting from the first of every 
month and compounded quarterly. Joint ac- 
counts will be accepted with payments sub- 
ject to presentation of passbooks. 
feature promises to be 
the National Park 


This new 
most popular with 
Bank’s clientele. 

The National City Bank of New York has 
opened its third office on New York’s upper 
West Side, located at Ninety-sixth street 
and Broadway. 

William A. Phillips has been elected a di- 
rector of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York. He is a senior partner of Dillon, Read 
& Company. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 





FINANCING SOUTHERN COTTON 
GROWERS 


Headed by the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York a large group of banks and trust 
companies of this and other cities have prac- 
tically completed plans for financing the mar- 
keting of a large part of the cotton crop 
of Southern States by providing a revolving 
credit similar to the method 
employed for the past five years. 
the maximum amount available in this re- 
volving credit fund $40,000,000. The 
credits are granted through a central agency 
of the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 
tion as the nucleus. Under the plan credits 
are made available by means of acceptance 
of drafts drawn by the cotton association. 
With such credit facilities at their command 
the southern cotton growers are enabled to 
market their crops in an orderly manner. 

One of the recent visitors at the Seaboard 
National Bank was Bennett L. Gill, who 
was formerly vice-president of that institu- 
tion and at the time is a director. 
He resigned the vice-presidency a few years 
ago to return to his native state, Texas, to 
devote his time and attention to his own, and 
the Seaboard’s extensive interests there. 

Mr. Gill, whose home is in Terrell, Texas, 
has always been an outstanding figure in in- 
surance and banking circles. He was for a 
number of years commissioner of banking and 
insurance in that state and served on many 
banking committees which dealt with the 
banking laws in the Southwest. 


successfully 
Last year 


was 


present 


Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York has been elected a director of 
the Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, O. 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR IMPROVING 
TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


Valuable suggestions for improving bank 
or trust company service often emanate 
from employees where managements encour- 
suggestions. At the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York a plan has been de- 
vised whereby employees are not only encour- 
aged, but are duly rewarded for suggestions 
regarding problems of organization, opera- 
tion, control, economy or business develop- 
ment. President William C. Potter recently 
outlined the plan. Combination bulletin 
boards and supply suggestion form boxes are 
installed at prominent places in each of the 
large departments of the main and branch 
offices. The fixing of awards for suggestions 
is in the hands of a committee and rewards 
of $25 and upward will be given for sugges- 
tions of practical benefit according to their 
value, 


age 


MERGER OF AMERICAN EXCHANGE AND 
PACIFIC BANK 

On August 1st the merger of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York with 
the Pacific Bank becomes. effective. The 
name of the consolidated bank will be the 
American Exchange-Pacific National Bank. 
Capital will be increased from $5,000,000 to 
$7,500,000. The nine offices of the Pacific 
Bank will be continued as branches of the 
parent organization with the same staffs of 
officers and employees. Interests identified 
with the American Exchange National have 
practically had controlling stock in the Paci- 
fic Bank for the last nine years. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York is 
named as executor in the will of the late 
John George Beresford of New Rochelle, 
N. Y¥. a relative of Lord Beresford of Eng- 
land, who left an estate valued at over $6,- 
000,000, 


A. H. S. POST, President 


MORE IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST 
ADVANCEMENTS 

A sure sign of rapidly increasing volume of 
business at the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company of New York is the frequency with 
which promotions in the operating and ex- 
ecutive staffs have been made recently. The 
system of departmental supervision which ob- 
tains at this bank not only enables the man- 
agement to keep a close count on costs and 
earnings, but also to give merit credits where 
they are due. 

Following the numerous promotions an- 
nounced since the first of the year the lat- 
est new assignments are: George 8S. Mills 
advanced from assistant secretary to assist- 
ant vice-president; Carl A. Miller and Stan- 
ley T. Wratten, appointed assistant secre- 
taries. Mr. Mills has been with the organiza- 
tion since April, 1905, and was formerly with 
the Columbia Trust Company before it was 
merged with the Irving National. Messrs. 
Miller and Wratten have been with the bank 
since April, 1920. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

The Chase National Bank has ap- 
pointed registrar for an authorized issue of 
20,000 shares of $7 dividend series preferred 
and 275,000 Class “A” common 
stock of the R. M. Hollingshead Company ; 
of the authorized issue of 400,000 shares of 
the Humphries Corporation; of the author- 
ized issue of 10,000 shares of the Staten 
Island Edison Corporation; and of the au- 
thorized issue of allotment certificates for 
40,000 shares of the preferred stock and vot- 
ing trust certificates for 20,000 shares of the 
Class B stock of the Utilities Power and 
Light Corporation; registrar for an author- 
ized issue of 1,600 shares of common and 
8,000 shares of preferred stock of the 475 
Fifth Avenue Corporation. 


been 


shares of 





TRUST COMPANIES 


~ The Corporation Trust Company’s Federal Reserve 
/ he Ff ed eral Act Service provides the banker, in one binder, 
thoroughly indexed and kept constantly up to date, 
the text of the Federal Reserve Act as amended and 
essential parts of related Acts; the Federal Reserve 
CSE7TVE Cr Board Regulations in full as amended; current rul- 
ings by the Board and current decisions (together 
. with a summary of prior decisions); the discount 
S rates of all Federal Reserve Banks in convenient 
CTVICE form not only for reference to current rates but for 
comparison with past rates; the weekly statement of 
condition of each of the Reserve Banks and of the 
twelve Reserve Agents’ accounts, making week to 
week comparisons easy; and the general informa- 
tion you want quickly at times—such as the list of 
Reserve Board members, the Federal Advisory 
Council, directors of all Federal Reserve and Branch 
Federal Reserve Banks, Central Reserve and Re- 
serve cities, Mints and Assay offices. Now used by 
all Federal Reserve Banks with one exception and 
many National and State banks. Write for in- 
formation. 


THE, CORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RETIRES FIRST MORTGAGE TRUST CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL AS 
BONDS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR, ETC. 

Completing a program adopted some years The Chatham 
ago, the United States Mortgage & Trust Trust 
Company of New York on June Ist retired lowing recent appointments: Registrar of 
the whole of its outstanding first mortgage the capital stock of the Andes Petroleum 
trust bonds amounting to $624,000, which were Corporation; transfer agent for 500,000 
secured by a pledge of mortgages held by a 
trustee. In recent years the company dis- 


Phenix National Bank and 
Company of New York announces fol 


shares of the capital stock of the Seneca 
Copper Mining Company; trustee under a 
continued the issuance of mortgage trust mortgage securing an issue of first mortgage 
bonds, and instead now sells to investors spe- serial 6 per cent gold bond certificates cov- 
ering the Franklin Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
trustee for an issue of $1,750,000 | first 


cific first mortgages or participations in 
mortgages trusteed in its trust department. 

The company now has agencies in more 
than sixty cities throughout the country and 
conducts its mortgage operations as a depart- 


mortgage leasehold 6% per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds of Park Lane Corporation; trus 
tee under a mortgage dated May 7, 1925, se 
curing an issue of first mortgage serial 6 
per cent coupon gold bonds of the Ashland 
Apartment Building, Buffalo, N. \ 


ment of its general banking and trust busi- 
ness. 


The honorary degree of LL. D. has been 
conferred upon Percy H. Johnston, president 
of the Chemical National Bank of New York F. W. Gehle, vice-president of the Mechan- 
by the board of trustees of the University of | ics & Metals National Bank of New York 


re 
Kentucky. cently 


addressed Staten Island members of 

W. C. Potter, president of the Guaranty the American Institute of Banking on the 
Trust Company of New York, and Joseph R. subject of Allied Debts in which he advo- 
Swan, vice-president of that institution, have cated the advantage to foreign governments 
been elected to the directorate of the Chica- of making open acknowledgments of their 
go & Eastern Illinois Railway Company. debts to this country 





TRUST 


Unknown and Missing 
Heirs — Searched For 


Lawyers and Trust officers have not the time, or the 
facilities, for searches for absent heirs, owners of dor- 
mant bank accounts, terminated trust balances, etc. 
Our international organization specializes in service 
of this character. 


We advance all expenses, engage legal services when 
required and co-operate upon ethical lines with 
trustees and legal representatives. 


Booklet re our world-wide activities, sent to Lawyers 
and Trust officers on request. 


W. C. COX & COMPANY 
Federal Reserve Bank Building CHICAGO 


GENERAL MOTORS REPORTS SALES 
INCREASES 


The automotive industry is gathering mo- 
mentum for new records in production and 
sales judging from the latest 
lated by the General Motors Corporation. 
Sales of General Motors to ultimate consu- 
mers in May totaled 87,531 cars and trucks, 
compared with 84,715 in May, 1924. Sales 
of cars and trucks to dealers by the manu- 
facturing May totaled 77,515, 
compared with 45,965 in May, 1924. In May 
59 per cent of all cars sold by General Motors 
were closed cars, compared with 41 per cent 
in May, 1924. Several divisions of General 
Motors, notably the Deleo-Light Company, 
are breaking all previous records with May 
retail sales values amounting to $4,022,500. 

Common stockholders of General Motors 
who received dividend checks for the second 
quarter of this numbered The 
total number of common and preferred stock- 
holders is now 60,414 compared with 60,458 
in the preceding quarter. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation the resignation of Irene duPont 
director accepted and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., of York elected to fill 
the vacancy. 


reports tabu- 


divisions in 


year 39,538. 


as a 


was 
New was 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY AS 
TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR 
The New 
York the following recent ap- 
pointments: Transfer agent, capital stock 
of the H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Company of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; transfer agent, capital 
stock of the Humphreys Corporation; regis- 
trar, first preferred the Western 
Public Service registrar, 


Guaranty Trust Company of 


announces 


stock of 


Company ; voting 


COMPANIES 


assurance 


Use checks on NATionAL 
SareTy Paper and enjoy 
the assurance that both 
your bank and its deposi- 
tors are protected against 
check-fraud. 

Any alteration made with 
chemicals, eraser, or knife 
is instantly exposed by a 
glaring white spot in the 
paper. 

George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


trust 


certificates for 
the McCord Radiator & Manufacturing Com- 


the class B stock of 


pany, Detroit; trustee, first mortgage dated 
July 1, 1924, of The Eldorado and 
Fé Railway Company securing an is- 
first mortgage gold bonds; trustee, 
mortgage dated as of July 1, 1924, of 
The Dodge City and Cimarron Valley Rail- 
way Company securing an 
mortgage gold bonds; 
dated as of July 1, 
County and Santa 


as of 
Santa 
sue of 


first 


issue of 
trustee, first mortgage 
1924, of The Barton 
Fé Railway Company se- 
curing an issue of first mortgage gold bonds; 
trustee, first mortgage dated as of July 1, 
1924, of The Salina Santa Fé Railway 
Company securing an issue of first mortgage 
gold bonds; trustee, Long Island Water Cor- 
poration mortgage dated May 1, 
ing an first 
paying agent under the 
Municipal Service Company note agreement 
dated May 1, 1925, securing an authorized 
issue of $3,250,000 par value 6 per cent gold 
notes due November 1, 1928. 


first 


and 


1925, secur- 
issue of mortgage 


bonds: trus- 


tee, registrar 


the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany of New York have authorized increase 
in capital from $7,500,000 to $9,000,000. 


Directors of 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank | 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President orga pele peng i 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President ss t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice- athens GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON. Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOM AS, Ass’t Cashier 


WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 


WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


$5,000,000 
$23,000,000 








CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
Mar. 25, 1925 Mar. 25,1925 Par Bid Asked 
$28,131,700 $386,948,200 100 482 488 
Bang of N 12,448,200 93,388,000 100 588 600 
Brooklyn Trust Co ' 4,035,000 53,347,100 100 720 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Trust Co 700, 276,900 5,102,300 100 Rive 
Central Union Trust Co 12,500, 25,528,900 216,530,200 100 790 
NE SOOM COS. wc cccciscccessessbe E 7,900 100 , 
Empire Trust Co 66,360,800 100 305 
Equitable Trust Co 341,768,000 100 270 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 146,334,500 100 495 
ideli i 21,287,200 100 235 
12,109,000 100 290 
530,403,200 100 327 
333,847,800 100 258 
30,469,100 100 2000 
17,876,300 100 
119,441,000 100 
5,974,700 100 
204,859,100 100 


Capital 
Bankers Trust Co 
4 4,000,000 


on hS 
g 


Cor Ore = to > 
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Guaranty Trust Co 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co 
Kings County Trust Ce 
Lawyers’ Trust. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Midwood Trust Company 
New York Trust Co 


— 
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People’s Trust Co 


U. 8. Mortgage & Trust 
United States Trust Co 


219,200 
16,501,000 
4,569,500 
18,184,900 


60,094,800 
44,632,300 
58,673,700 
59,801,300 


100 
100 
100 
100 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Silver Anniversary 


1925 


THE ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in the Capital District 
BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES H. BISSIKUMMER, President 
Jacos S. FRIEDMAN, Vice-President 
JAMES H. WALLACE, Vice-President and Secretary 









BUFFALO TRUST COMPANY INCREASED 
CAPITAL 

Directors of the Buffalo Trust Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently adopted a resolution 
recommending to the stockholders that the 
capital stock of the company be increased 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. The proposed 
increase was ratified at a subsequent meeting 
of stockholders. The increase in capital will 
be effected through the issuance of 5,000 
shares of new stock which will be offered to 
present stockholders at $250 per share. The 
new money to be paid in will give the trust 
company a combined capital and surplus of 
$5,000,000. 

The Buffalo Trust Company has made ap- 
plication to the state banking department 
for permission to establish a branch office at 
the corner of Seneca and Stevenson streets, 
Buffalo. Frederick C. Manthey has been ap- 
pointed manager of the south side branch of 
the Buffalo Trust Company, Which was opened 
June 19th, at 1950 Seneca street. 


Geoffrey A. Martyn has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


CONDITION OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 


PHILIP FITZSIMONS, Treasurer 
SAMUEL C. Harcourt, Assistant Treasurer 
CHARLES H. BISSIKUMMER, JR., Assistant Secretary 






NEW YORK BREVITIES 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
has been appointed dividend disbursing agent 
of the preferred stock dividends of the Na- 
tional Electric Power Company. 

Banks, trust companies and investment 
houses are actively cooperating in the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Martin 
Anti-Stock Fraud Law, enacted at the last 
session of the New York legislature and which 
became effective June Ist. 

Joseph E. Glass has been appointed auditor 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
succeeding Frank J. Scott. Mr. Glass was 
formerly with the Federal Trade Commission 
in Washington. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
is named as executor in the will of Dora 
Charlotte Duveen, who died last April in 
Paris and leaving an estate valued at $70,000. 

The investment firms of Lee, Higginson & 
Company; White Weld & Company and Clark, 
Dodge & Company of New York have controll- 
ing interest in the newly organized American- 
Belgian Financial Corporation which is to 
be closely allied with the Belgian Solvey in- 


terests. 


Undivided Deposits 
profits as of as of Ann. 
Name Capital April 5, 1925 April 6, 1925 Par Bid Ask Div. 
ph $1,500,000 $1,281,148 $19,113,578 50 119 120 20% 
Colonial Trust Co 300,000 178,519 1,939,635 25 40 7% ' 
Commerce Trust Co.. 750,000 309,360 2,073,541 50 57 59% 6% 
Continental Trust Co 1,350,000 1,830,695 9,392,644 100 204 12% 
Equitable Trust Co......... 1,250,000 1,350,195 18,842,986 25 a) 8% 
Fidelity Trust Co........ 1,000,000 2,249,545 17,119,395 100 215 16% ' 
Maryland Trust Co......... 1,000,000 659,946 8,986,761 100 141 6% 
Mercantile Tr. & Dep. Co... 1,500,000 3,777,780 17,710,803 50 288 was 23% 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 1,200,000 3,911,144 16,604,218 100 625 650 nom. 
Security Storage & Tr. Co... 200,000 250,980 1,193,761 100 325 350 nom, 
rital Guarantee & Trust Co.. 400,000 523,709 8,370,994 100 300 350 nom. 
Lh LS ee 750,000 1,011,916 18,223,015 50 155 165 129 





Surplus and 











































































Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
BANKING COOPERATION 
A survey of the proceedings and reports at 
the recent thirty-first annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association dis- 
closes a wide and constructive field of influ- 
ence which touch not only banking and trust 
company relations, but also the general busi- 
industrial and agricultural activities 
of this commonwealth. The Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association is one of the organiza- 
tions of this kind which is 100 per cent ef- 
ficient and effective. Its officers and commit- 
tees are actuated by a zeal which may well 
be commended to other bankers‘ associations. 


hess, 


Pennsylvania bankers are alert when it 
comes to legislation either affecting their own 
and public interest favorably or otherwise. 
That is evidenced by the energy with which 
obnoxious or ill-advised legislative proposals 


were opposed at the last session of 
the legislature. The Blue Sky Com- 


mittee, for example, prevented legislation 
which would have emasculated the Securities 
Act. 
tionable nature were successfully opposed. 


Numerous other proposals of a ques- 


On the side of favorable legislation there 
were a number of John G., 
Reading as chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee called the attention of trust companies 
to the provision of the recently enacted Sen- 
ate Bill No. 451 which provides that corpora- 
tions exercising fiduciary powers shall have 
the right to enter receipts and payments of 
trust money in the regular course of business 


achievements. 


in the same manner as other holds held by it. 
It further validates the practice of assign- 
ing mortgages in part to various trusts. 

The tribulations encountered by the Penn- 


sylvania Banking Code Commission, which is 


now defunct. also came in for considerable 
discussion. The general feeling is among 


bank and trust company officials that no 
wholesale attempt should be made to codify 
or reconstruct the banking and trust company 


laws unless such movement is guided by 
practical banking and trust judgment. The 
trouble with the old Code Commission was 
that it consisted mainly of lawyers who 


sought to impose all kinds of straightjacket 
provisions. 


Charles W. Reilly, president of the Harris- 
burg Trust Company was elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association ; Clark 
Hammond, vice-president of the Columbia Na- 
Pittsburgh was elected vice- 


tional Bank of 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,900,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 


Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier Assistant Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, E. M. MANN, 


Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 








president, and P. T. Davis, president of the 


Clearfield Trust Company, treasurer; E. A. 
Morton, trust officer of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh was elected 


chairman of the Trust Company Section, P. B. 
A. Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the Girard 
National Bank of Philadelphia, was elected 
state vice-president for the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Association 
and F. E. Nyce, vice-president of the Penn- 
Sylvania Trust Company of Reading was 
elected state vice-president of the Trust Com- 


pany Division, A. B. A. 
Handsome medals inscribed “The Old 
Guard, 1895-1925" were presented to mem- 


bers of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion who attended the organization 


of the Association in Philadelphia. 


meeting 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has received authority to maintain an 
office in Philadelphia which will be located 
in the Packard Building, the home of the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities. 

The Southwark National Bank of Philadel- 
phia recently 100th anniver- 
sary with a program lasting three days. 


celebrated its 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ul 


wD 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


Pre) 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ADVOCATE 
FEDERAL AND STATE TAX REVISION 
Pennsylvania bankers favor the repeal of 
federal 
tax and abolition of the publicity of in 
returns. John W. Chalfant, 
the Colonial Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. as chairman of the resolutions 
committee of the Pennsylvania Bankers As 
presented the following report: 
proval of the recommendations of the 
dent to the Cr that the 
tate tax he 
“Resolved, That. since the prosperity of the 
country so largely and 
federal sur- 


the federal estate tax, repeal of the 
gift 
come tax vice- 
president 


sociation 
hat we express our hearty ap 
Presi 
mgress federal es 
repealed. 

depends upon law 
including 


the senators and congressmen 


equabl income taxes, 


taxes, we urge 
of Pennsylvania to support the efforts of the 
Administration to reduce taxation on a scien 
tific rathet partisan 

“Resolved, That we urge the repeal of the 
gift tax as an unwarranted interference with 
the 
as an improper basis 


than a basis. 


the personal affairs of the individual in 
taxation and 


of taxation. 


guise of 


“Resolved, That we are opposed to the sec 
tion of the Federal Act providing 
for publication of personal income tax returns 
and urge its repeal. 

“Resolved, .That we urge the adoption of 
reciprocal laws taxing transfers of securities 
of decedents’ 
for fixing 
separate 


Revenue 


of standard forms 
the that the 
which result in 
the duplication of taxes, added expense of ad- 


estates and 


such taxes, to end 


diverse states, now 
ministration and unnecessary delay in settle- 
ment of estates shall be abolished.” 


School directors of Scranton, Pa., have vot- 
to elect Anthracite Trust Company 
’ that as collector of school taxes. 
The Fox Chase Bank of Philadelphia has 
changed its title to the Fox Chase Bank and 
Trust Company and capital has been in- 
creased from $50,000 to $125,000. 


the 


city 


=> 


$5,198,760.42 


EARNINGS AND GROWTH OF NATIONAL 
BANKS IN PHILADELPHIA 

National banks of Philadelphia 
held firmly to the high standards of 
management and fine traditions that charac- 
terize banking development in this city. It 
and conservatism 
that governs the policy of the old time banks 
that they have also developed sound earning 


have al- 
Ways 


is because of the foresight 


basis and steady growth. 

A recent compilation 
comparison of statements as of March 31, 
1924 and of April 6, 1925, combined 
earnings for the national banks of this city 
of $8,608,565, which is equal to 29.7 per cent 
on active capital of $28,980,000, 
about 


based upon upon a 


shows 
The earning 


that of the pre- 
vious year and also compares favorably with 


ratio is the same as 
the average for the last six years. 

Since 1918 the capital of Philadelphia na- 
tional banks $22,500,000 
to $28,980,000. 


has increased from 
During the same period sur- 
and undivided profits have increased 
from $49,387,097 to $78,395,715. Deposits have 
also increased during the past year by $105,- 
$42,000 to a total of $681,745,465 ; investments 
in bonds and securities increased from $114,- 
142,972 to $146,411,498. 


plus 


The Fidelity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has issued a folder describing the fea- 
tures and operation of life insurance trusts. 

Clement J. Craft, president of the Central 
Trust & Savings Company of Philadelphia 
has*appointed Louis H. Bergman as advertis- 
ing manager and head of the company’s pub- 
licity department. Mr. Bergman 
with the Central Trust for fifteen 
which seven years were spent in 
department. He is a 
Richard Club. 

Stock of the First National 
delphia was placed on a 14 per cent annual 
dividend recently when the directors 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3% per cent. 
The previous dividend basis was 12 per cent. 


has been 
years, of 
the credif 
member of the Poor 
Bank of Phila- 


basis 
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ATTENTION CENTERED ON CROP 
PROSPECTS 

The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia, 
in its current “Economic Review” accords 
first place to crop prospects as the factor 
most immediately influencing the general eco- 
nomic and business situation. “Progress of 
the crops will hold first place in economic 
importance in this country during the ensu- 
ing three months,” Girard National 
Bank. “What the land will produce consti- 
tutes new wealth of vital kind. It is basic. 
It makes both food and clothing and the buy- 
ing power of nearly one-third of the popula- 
tion. Farm products last year as sold for other 
than farm consumption, realized $12,404,000,- 
000 as figured by the government. It is ¢al- 
culated that in exchange for the non-agricul- 
tural commodities the result was better for 
the agricultural population than in any year 
since 1919. Consequently the farmers of the 
country came into this season with much im- 
proved position and able to pur 
chase largely.” 


says 


have been 


WEST END TRUST ACQUIRES SUBURBAN 
INSTITUTION 

Announcement was made recently that the 
West End Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has secured a controlling stock interest in the 
Suburban Title & Trust Company which will 
continue to operate in the Sixty-ninth street 
section as a separate unit. Capital of the 
Suburban is to be increased from $125,000 
to $250,000 and a number of the West End 
Trust Company directors will be added to the 
board. The Suburban is about three years 
old and has deposits of nearly $1,000,000. 


NEW TRUST COMPANY IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


A number of prominent Philadelphia busi- 
ness and professional men are interested in 
a new trust company to be called the Fern 
Rock Trust Company to locate at Broad street 
and Nedro avenue. The company will have 
a capital of $125,000. Among its organizers 
are: E. Stotesbury, Louis H. Davis, C. Corson, 
S. B. Davis, John J. Bateman & Son, John 
T. Doyle, Jr., Michael F. Tegan, E. J. Mc- 
Aleer, Charles Rehfuss, William F. Doohan 
and Martin F. Connor. 


William A. Dyer, cashier of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, has been elected 
president of the Manayunk National Bank. 
C. A. MeIlhenny has been appointed cashier 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


serve you 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Montgomery Trust Company of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., is being consolidated with the 
First National Bank of that city. The com- 
bined institution will operate under the trust 
company’s charter. 


William J. Schmidt has been elected presi- 


dent of the Union Bank and Trust Company 


of Pottsville, Pa., and W. E. 
the new vice-president. 

Capital stock of the Allegheny Title & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia is to be 
increased from $125,000 to $250,000. 


Quinlan is 


James W. Gordon has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the Trust 
Beaver, Pa. 

Deposits of the Fayette Title & Trust Com- 
pany of Uniontown, Pa., have increased to 
$5,463,000 and trust funds to $1,475,000. 

The Berks County Trust Company of Read- 
ing, Pa., recently celebrated its silver anni- 
versary by opening its spacious new addition. 
John H. Mull is secretary and treasurer. 

Harry C. Reynolds has been elected vice- 
president of the Anthracite Trust Company of 
Scranton, Pa. 


Beaver Company of 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
$1,000,000 


Central Trust & Savings 
Colonial Trust Co 


Continental Equitable 
Federal Trust Co 
Fidelity Trust Co 
Frankford Trust Co 
Franklin Trust Co 


200,000 
5,200,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
750,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
538,600 
750,000 
500,000 
500,000 
150,000 
3,966,470 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,131,200 
500,000 
1,000,000 


Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Industrial Trust 

EN NS or go Serb bw ves e Kee 
Ie MUMNOR | U5 os adn kw ad oy eee wei 
Land Title & Trust Co ; 

Market St. Title & Trust.... 

Mutual Trust Co 

Ninth Bank & Trust 

North Philadelphia Trust 

Northern Trust 

Northwestern Trust Co.. 

Penna. Co. for Insurances. . 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co.. 

Philadelphia Trust Co 

Provident Trust 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 

Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

United Sec. Life & Trust 

West End Trust Co 


WHAT COST ACCOUNTING DISCLOSES 
IN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OPERATION 

Continued 711 
affect with 
ers and our ultimate profits. 


rom page 


ously our relations our custom 


His Bank 
few words for the 
whether his 


What Depositor Owes to 
let 
average bank customer, 
tact be with general banking, trust, invest 
ment or any other department. My observa 
tion has been-that he rarely objects to com- 


In closing, me say a 


con- 


pliance with any reasonable request made by 
his bank. The average substantial 
or professional man believes that he owes it 
to his bank as well to himself to main- 
tain a good business reputation. He expects 
his bank to uphold a high standard and 
knows that it is an asset to him to bank with 
an institution that A depositor of 
this type rarely wants to be carried along by 
others, he wants to hold up his end, and 
that the maintenance of a fair bal- 
ance and the acceptance of a commensurate 
interest rate, is his way of showing apprecia- 
tion for good banking service. 

I have always felt that the 


business 


as 


does so. 


realizes 


real worth- 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits Deposits 
April 9, April 9, 

1925 1925 
$1,184,324 $3,689,692 
399,729 3,699,960 
6,019,851 52,345,167 
1,324,984 12,447,396 
754,136 10,889,508 
3,739,483 10,778,452 
,801,746 15,548,671 
357,420 5,409,977 
7,937,416 49,855,600 
820,287 8,111,245 
2,185,083 26,868 922 
,754,759 16,066,987 
968,544 58,940,700 
842.979 11,133,489 
,927,787 10,534,055 
3,612,715 ,203,161 
,209,.835 2,832,218 
2,769,542 3,484,739 
,361,659 2,797,051 
347,573 ,692,456 
,311,816 5,468,092 
892,137 9,005 045 
2,989,132 842,301 
,023,175 456,544 
7,040,881 2 217.869 
386,673 ,051,941 
051,213 ,130,122 
639,238 4.572,961 
,033,305 ,416,861 
378,494 376,975 
346, 287,526 
.121,866 408,609 
o81,158 
964.067 


Par Date of 
Value 
100 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 


Last 

Sale 
311 

72% 


99714 
297% 


~] 


to bot 


~ 


155 
156 
451 
220 
175 
550% 
20514 
320 
400 
1060 
16614 
251 
496 
235 
688 
278 
21 
425 
228 
65014 
326 
73114 
100% 
750% 
630 
550 
110 
126 
181 
301 
231 
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bank 
whose officials have the courage to say “NO” 
that 
measure to a fixed standard. Having 
his money in a bank of this type gives a man 


while business man also appreciates a 


whenever a proposition is presented 


doesn't 


the final assurance of safety which is worth 
more than any special privilege granted by 


an easy going institution. 


a te 
SEATTLE ASSOCIATION OF TRUST 
OFFICERS 

The Seattle Association of 
of Seattle, Washington, held its annual elec 
tion of recently and the 
were elected: President, R. W. 
trust officer, Marine National 
president, W. H. Berry, 
First National Bank; secretary-treasurer, 8S. 
J. Neterer, assistant trust officer, Seattle Na- 
tional Bank. C. L. LeSourd, vice-president, 
Dexter Horton National Bank, and H. H. 
Judson, assistant trust officer Seattle Title 
Trust Company, were elected to the govern- 
ing 


Trust Officers 
officers following 
Sprague, 
Bank: vice- 


assistant cashier, 


board. 


California trust companies have adopted a 
revised fee schedule. 





TRUST 


Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS PRESIDENT OF 
UNION TRUST OF PITTSBURGH 


McEldow- 
Union 


Twenty-five vears ago Henry C, 
the 


having 


ney became president of 


this 


Trust 
Company of city. started his 
banking 
that 
pany which today 
American 


ing the 


career as a messenger boy, and in 


period his genius created a trust com 


stands in the front rank of 
institutions of this and 
commanding a 


type hay 


distinction of larger 
accumulation of surplus and reserved profits 
than other trust company in the 
States. The affectionate regard and 
in which he is held by officers and employees 


any United 


esteem 


were manifested on the evening of the twenty 
fifth anniversary of his 
which 


the Schenley 


term as 

the ball 
attended by 
the organization. 


president 
was celebrated in 
Hotel 


and employees of 


room of 
500° officers 

Numerous messages of congratulation came 
from the 
country. the 
Treasury A. W. Mellon, who the first 
president of the Union Trust Company and 
for many years associated with Mr. McEldow 
ney. Another tribute Chairman 
Seward Prosser of the Trust Com 
otf New York, expressing the sentiments 
of officers and directors of that company. 


throughout 
Secretary of 


friends 
from 


bankers and 


(ne came 


was 


from 
Bankers 


came 
pany 


In behalf of the employees a beautiful urn 
embossed in silver was presented to Mr. Me- 
Eldowney. <A procession of twenty-five page 
girls deposited each a the 


words of grateful acknowledgment 


flower in urn and 
were eX 
pressed 

Mr. McEldowney carries his honors with 
exceptional modesty. His brilliant 
due to hard work and conscientious applica- 
tion. He is a native of Pittsburgh and after 
his public school education 
the Pittsburgh 
subsequently 


success is 


began as a 
National 
becoming 


mes- 
sank of 
assistant 
19h) when he became president 


senger in 
Commerce, 
cashier. In 
of the Union Trust Company he was only 31 
years of age. The capital of the Union was 
then $500,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$600,168, and deposits, $3,842,691. The latest 
shows capital of $1,500,000; sur 
plus, undivided profits and reserves of $51,- 
930,060 > deposits, $133,157.949 and resources, 
S186.588.000, 


statement 


The company administers trust 
funds valued at $208,046,760; corporate 
trusts, $419,190,000 and acts as registrar and 
transfer agent of securities having par value 
of $1.205.036.000. 


COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 


The Manufacturers Trust Company, located 
in the South Pittsburgh, 
Peoples Trust Company. 
The latter is one of the banks associated with 
the Peoples Savings Bank and Trust 
pany The gives 
nearly 

The 
mourns 
popular 
been president of the 
1903. 


Side district of has 


been merged with the 


Com 
combination 


millions 


resources ol 
five 
banking 

the 


members, 


fraternity ot 
recent death of 
William VDrice, 
Diamond National Bank 


Pittsburgh 
one of its most 
who has 
since 

BR A esident of 
Savings & Trust Company 
the Pittsburgh 
William Penn 
the 1925 Boom 

The Trust 
Pittsburgh has acquired a 
to its present heme 
altered 


Robinson the 
recently addressed 
the 


Happened to 


Peoples 


Knights of 


Hotel on 


Columbus at 
“What 


Commonwealth Company otf 
building adjacent 
will be 


the 


vhich extensively 


and made part of main office. 
The Colonial Trust 

is putting out 

publicity dealing 


ice. 


Company of Pittsburgh 
exceptionally 


Sole effective 
with trust department serv- 


J. Harry Schloter 
president and treasurer of 


ings & Trust ¢ 


elected 
the Dormont 
Pittsburgh. 


has been vice- 
Savy 


‘Company of 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Union Trust Baltimore, 
which has experienced notable growth under 
the administration of John M. 
Dennis recently 


S750.000 to $1, 


Company of 


President 


and his efficient associates, 


increased its capital 


000,000 and at the 


from 
increased 
$1,000,000, The 
the company 


$18,223,000) with 


time 


sume sur 
March 


showed 


plus from $750,000 to 
financial 
deposits of 
the 


statement of 
resources well 


above mark. 


twenty million 
INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADI 

W. Edwards, Ph. ID).; published by 

Holt & Company, New York. 

This book has the special merit of discuss- 
ing the principles and 
tional trade 
of actual 


FINANCE, by George 


Henrs 


interna- 
from the standpoint 
Mr. Edwards is a 
keen observer and assiduous student who has 
devoted much time to actual study abroad 
with a view to adapting his information to 
American requirements, particularly in the 
field of foreign extension of cred- 
its, documentary procedure and discount fa 
cilities. 


pract ice of 
financing 
observation. 


exchange, 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


MASSACHUSETTS ADOPTS RECIPROCAL 
PLAN IN TAXING NON-RESIDENT 
DECEDENTS 
Massachusetts has definitely lined up with 
the states which taking the 
Which will 
away with the 
multiple inheritance taxation. At 


session of the 


are initiative 

modify 
evils of 
the recent 
legislature an 
May Ist 
which 


in passing legislation 


and eventually do 
Massachusetts 
umendment was passed, approved 
December 1, 1925, pro 
reciprocity in imposing inheritance 
property of non-resident 
This legislation follows the policy 
New York and Pennsy! 
is an outgrowth of the conference 


commissioners of 


and effective 
vides for 
taxes on personal 
decedents 
recently adopted by 
Vania and 
of tax various 
Pa., last 


legislation does not go to the ex 


eastern 
states held in 
This 
tent of 


Harrisburg, Decem 
ber. 


absolute repeal of tax on 


of non-resident decedents for the obvious rea 


property 


son that such policy, to be fair and effective 
imust be observed by all states having inheri 
tance taxes. 

The provisions of the amendment 
by the 
lows: 


enacted 
Massachusetts legislature read as fol 


“The tax imposed by this session in re- 

shall not be 
the decedent is a resident of a 
the United States which at 


the time of his death did not impose a legacy 


spect of 
able if 
or territory of 


personal property pay 


state 


or succession 


death tax of 
personal 


fax or a any 
character in 


within 


respect of property 
territory of residents 
of this commonwealth, or if the laws of the 
state or territory of residence of the decedent 
at the time of his death contained a reciprocal 


said state or 


provision under which non-residents were ex 
empted from 
death taxes of character in respect 
of personal property providing the state or 
territory of 


legacy or succession taxes or 


every 


such non-residents 
similar exemption to residents of 
the state or territory of residence of such de 
cedent. 

“This act shall take effect as of December 
first, hundred and twenty-five, and 
shall apply to the estates of all persons dying 
date and to all 
contemplation of 


residence of 
allowed a 


nineteen 
subsequent to said property 
gift in death, 
or by deed, grant or gift except in cases of 
fide purchase for full consideration 
in money or money’s worth, made or intended 
to take effect in 
after the death of 


passing by 
a bona 


possession or 


the 


enjoyment 


grantor or donor if 


COMPANIES 





Capital 
$2,000,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciliary matters in an 

4 : 
efficient and expedi- 
tious manner is to 

be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 
ALLAN ForseEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 


such dies 
said date, and to any beneficial interest which 


shall arise or 


grantor or donor 


subsequent to 
accrue by survivorship in any 
form of joint ownership in which the dece- 
dent joint owner contributed life 
any part of the such joint 
ownership or of thereof, 
if such joint owner dies subsequent to 
date ; 
to said 
gift 
grant or 


during his 
held in 
the purchase price 


property 


said 
and the estates of persons dying prior 
date, and all property passing by 
in contemplation of death, or by 
gift intended to effect in 
possession or enjoyment after the death of the 
grantor or donor, and all interest in joint 
property shall accrue to the survivor 
if such grantor or joint 
prior to date remain 
the laws in force at 


deed, 


take 


which 


donor, owner dies 


said shall subject to 


the time of said death.” 
Inventory of 
Henry Cabot 
recently 
249,825. 
William A. James, vice-president of the 
Harvard Trust Company of Cambridge, Mass.., 
died recently at his West Medford. 
Liquidators of the Kingston Trust Company 
of Kingston, R. I., announce that sale of as- 
sets will cover payment in full to depositors. 


the estate of the late Senator 
filed 
for probate, shows valuation of $1,- 


Lodge of Massachusetts, 


home in 
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FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 


Investigation of 


our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$16,504,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 


NEW ENGLAND BANKERS DISCUSS 
FEDERAL RESERVE AND OTHER 
LIVE PROBLEMS 


delightful and fanned by 
the members of the various 
New England Bankers Associations held held 
their joint annual this year at 
Swampscott which will be much in the pub- 
lic eye as the summer residence of President 
Coolidge. The program enlisted a number of 
eminent speakers and yielded discussion of a 
timely and practical nature. General H. M. 
Lord, director of the budget, was there to 
tell all the Government’s policies of 
public economy and results obtained. Presi- 
dent William E. Knox of the American Bank- 
ers Association lent his eloquent voice in 
behalf of national thrift and pointed out the 
perils of extravagance, together with a word 
of praise for the Federal Reserve system. 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia spoke learn- 
edly on punitive taxation, the McFadden bill 
to amend the National Bank Act and upheld 
the right of the states to determine policies 
branch banking. “Industrial Good 
Will” was the subject of another excellent ad- 
dress by C. H. Eglee. 


With 


oceal 


environs 
breezes 


convention 


about 


as to 


ROY A. HOVEY APPOINTED MASSACHU- 


SETTS BANK COMMISSIONER 

Following the recent resignation of Joseph 
C. Allen as Massachusetts bank commissioner 
to accept the vice-presidency of the American 
Trust Company of Boston, Governor Fuller 
has nominated Roy A. Hovey as successor to 
Mr. Allen. Mr. Hovey has been acting com- 
missioner and has had experience as deputy 
commissioner of the department. In 1920 
Commissioner Allen induced Mr. Hovey to be- 
come director of the Division of Trust Com- 
panies of the State Banking Department and 





two years later 
sioner. 


Was made deputy commis- 


Mr. Hovey was born in Stoneham and afte1 
passing through high school, entered the em- 
ploy ot the Woldey Savings Bank of Boston. 
In 1910 he was appointed an assistant bank 
examiner and later became examiner with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


FARFLUNG BANKING SERVICES 

The First National Bank of Boston occu- 
pies a place among the most progressive 
banks in the United States which have de- 
veloped services that have world-wide scope. 
There is probably no individual banking in- 
stitution which exerts a more potent influ- 
ence than the First National in developing 
facilities for financing New England’s foreign 
trade connections. <A _ recent section 
from its daily routine showed the financing 
of shipments of Welsh hard coal to Boston 
and Pennsylvania soft coal to Havre; cargoes 
of cotton from Egypt to New England looms 
and back as cloth to India and China. 

One of distinctive factors in the success of 
the First National of Boston is its board of 
directors. The members of this body com- 
pose some of the ablest men in American and 
New England business and financial circles. 
Besides seven Boston branches the bank has 
foreign branches in Buenos Ayres and Ha- 
vana with European representative in Lon- 
don. 


cross 


The current issue of “Old Colony News- 
Letter” published by the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, has reproduced an arti- 
cle from Trust CoMPANIES by Marquis Eaton 
which sets forth the “Relation of the Trust 
Company to the Lawyer.” Copies have been 
distributed among members of the Boston 
and Massachusetts Bar Associations. 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
STATISTICAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


That business is governed more largely by 
psychological or sentimental consideration 
rather than statistical facts, is quite evident 
from recent trends. Judging from current car 
loadings and bank debits, business ought to 
be making giant strides. While conditions 
in trade and industry may be reckoned as 
fairly good there is nothing to indicate record 
proportions. As the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks, in its current “Trend of Busi- 
ness” says: “In the procession of business not 
all of the indicators move at the same time 
or at the same rate. The expectation that 
business records will be broken week after 
week and month after month must be aban- 
doned. Business can be good without break- 
records continuously. There is a nor- 
mal rate of growth measured by expansion 
over a long period of years. In relation to 
manufacturing output this averages some 3 
to 3% per cent yearly.” 

Notwithstanding that business is suscep- 
tible to sentimental influence it is neverthe- 
less a fact that scientific or statistical con- 
trol is steadily narrowing the range of cycli- 
eal fluctuations. In banking there are bar- 
ometers such as the ratios published each 
week by the federal reserve banks and more 
comprehensive statements of the flow of loans 
and eredits which enable the astute banker 
to cut his cloth accordingly. In certain lines 
of industry, notably in the automobile manu- 
facturing business, there is a definite effort 
to regulate production in the light of con- 
sumptive demand and past seasonal experi- 
ences. This is a distinctive policy observed 
by General Motors Corporation which finds 
reflection in improved financial status. Like- 
wise, through the enlightened efforts of Sec- 
retary Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merece, new standards of production and 
scientific control are being applied. 


ing 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS OF 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


One of the successful and_ best 
equipped trust department organizations in 
Chicago is that conducted by the State Bank 
of Chicago. Since 1906 the trust business of 
this department has increased 740 per cent 
and the ratio of increase is constantly in- 
creasing because of the numerous persons who 
have named the bank as executor and trus- 
tee under their wills. 


most 


Some of the more prominent men with sub- 
stantial estates under whose wills the State 
Bank of Chicago has acted, or is acting as 


executor or as trustee are: Henry C. Durand, 
Arthur Orr, John H. Dwight, Calvin Durand, 
Helge A. Haugan, John R. Lindgren, H. G. 
Haugan, Henry M. Hooker, George M. Vial, 
DD. B. Seully, Sherman T. Cooper, Erie A. 
Werner and James F. Stepina. The bank also 
administered the affairs of the Traders In- 
surance Company and the German National 
Fire Insurance Company, acting in the ¢a- 
pacity of receiver of the Traders Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the total assets being between 
four and five million dollars. 

The trust department is in charge of 
Samuel E. Knight, secretary, and William 
C. Miller, trust officer, assisted by Edwin C. 
Crawford, Jr., and Byron E. Bronston, as- 
sistant secretaries, and George E. Fink, at- 
torney. 


The Chicago Trust Company announces the 
following appointments in its bond depart- 
ment: J. Preston Burlingham, manager, and 
Jay N. Whipple, manager of the buying de- 
partment. 

LeRoy A. Goddard, chairman of the State 
sank of Chicago, has been elected president 
of the Chicago Hospital Day Association. 

Vice-President Walter J. Cox of the State 
Bank of Chicago, recently completed twenty- 
five years of continuous service with that in- 
stitution. 
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Assets over $24,000,000 
No Deposits 
No Demand Liabishities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 





AN IMMENSE RESERVOIR OF CREDIT 


The Metals National 
says in the current issue of its financial and 


Mechanics and Bank 


economic review : 

“Money is easy for a large variety of rea- 
sons, all of which have contributed to build 
up among the unextended loaning 
ability and an immense reservoir of credit 
Lack of demand not, however, been a 
primary reason; in New York City, the com- 
mercial banks parity 
with a while taking all loans and 
investments together, there is an increase of 
For the country 
as a whole the lending institutions have ex- 
panded their activities by upward of two bil- 
lion dollars over a year ago, but even so they 
have had at their command, available for 
customers, a loaning power more than re- 
quired by normal operations, for deposit in- 
creases have more than kept pace with the 
upward curve of Many banks have 
utilized their funds increasingly in the invest- 
ment market in order to earn a return there- 
on. 


banks an 
has 


loans of the are on a 


year ago, 


15 per cent over last year. 


loans. 








FROM BANK RUNNER TO BANK 
PRESIDENT 


( ” xO 


promotion. In 1907 he 
Trust Company, was made treasurer in 
ruary, 1904 1912 
president in charge of the trust department in 
addition to the duties of 
1917 to 
and a director of 


with the Lincoln 
Feb- 
vice 


went 


and in was elected 
treasurer. He re 
become first vice-president 
the Garfield National Bank 
1925. He 
member of the 


signed in 


and was elected president June 10, 
trustee 
tive committee of 
and 


is also a and execu 


the Excelsior Savings Bank 


member of number of clubs. 


The publisher of Trust ComMPANTes joins 


greetings 


in cordial 
Poor 


with his host of friends 


and congratulating Mr. upon his de- 
served elevation 

Mr. Poor succeeds as president Mr. Ruel W. 
Poor. who elected 


and 


has been chairman of the 


board of directors who has been 


AaSSO- 
with the 
president 


ciated Garfield for 37 and 
1902. The growth of the 


bank has been consistent and steady. 


years 


since 
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She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS BANKERS 


Combating crimes and safeguarding the 


operations of banks were subjects of prime 
interest at the recent thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Bankers 
held in One of the chief 
was William E. Knox, president of the Ameri- 


can 


Association 
Peoria, speakers 
Bankers who urged a na- 
tionwide movement to stimulate husbandry of 
financial Gaylord S. Morse of 
the State Bank of Chicago, submitted 
excellent recipes for effective bank advertis- 


Association, 


resources, 


some 


ing and Clarence Griggs of Ottawa spoke on 
Ethics.” The methods 
to discourage bank robberies and “hold ups” 
which introduced in Illinois 
described by R. C. Saunders, field 
for the Illinois Bankers Association. 
program were Charles E. 
Attorney Carlstrom, 
State Auditor Oscar Nelson and Sherman E 
Rogers, editor of Success Magazine. 


“Banking systematic 


have been were 
organizer 
Others 
on the Senator 


Deneen, General Oscar 


NEW VAULTS FOR FIRST TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


Contract has been let to the York Safe & 
Lock Company by the First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago for installation of 
safety vaults which, according to specifica- 
tions, will be the largest, heaviest and costli- 
est ever built for any bank or trust company 
ranking with the vaults built by the 
York Company for a number of the federal 
The new vaults will be built 
of the enlarged First Trust 
& Savings Bank quarters which cover an en- 
tire block, allowing present vault 
the first floor to be used for other depart- 
ments. 


new 


and 


reserve banks. 
in the basement 


space on 


M. M. Cloudman has been elected president 
of the Home Trust & Savings Bank of Elgin, 
Il. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 


WIDER DISTRIBUTION IN 
OWNERSHIP 
Evening Post publishes an- 
detailed list of holdings of 
in Chicago banks and trust companies. 
year’s 


BANK STOCK 


The Chicago 
nually a stocks 

This 
interesting 
The most notable is 
the increase in the number of relatively small 
holders of shares. Some important individual 
individual holdings liquidated 
while other large including estates, 
have apparently attracted by the re- 
markable advance and high prices to dispose 
of their holdings. 

N. W. Harris still heads the list with 
holdings in the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
valued at R. H. and E. S. Me- 
Elwee rank with shares in the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank valued 
at $3.069,.500. James A. Patten is the third 
largest individual holder with shares in sev- 
en institutions valued at $2,961,244. 
G. Dawes 


compilation shows some 


tendencies and changes. 


have been 
holders, 


been 


second 


Charles 

appears on the list with bank 
mostly of the Central Trust Com- 
Illinois, valued at $759,994. <A. J. 
Earling is another holder of Central 
Trust Rawson shows a 


holdings, 
pany of 
large 
Frederick H. 
considerable decrease in his holdings of Union 
Trust Company Nelson Morris 
reduced his holdings in National stock 
from 1515 to 


stock. 


shares. Ira 
First 
430 shares, 


3ank Club maintained by officers and 
employees of the Continental and Commercial 
Banks of Chicago recently elected the follow- 


The 


ing officers: President, Michael Risley; vice- 
president, L. C. Davis; second vice-president, 
J. K. Waibel; treasurer, J. J. Johnston; sec- 
retary, C. W. Keil: George Gilk, 
George Grund and George Hancock. 

William B. Applegate of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


governors, 





TRUST COMPANIES 


efforts, knowing that our growth 
depends on our customers’ suc- 
cess. 


oRIDE SAAR Old. Enough—to spply to your 


OF A bank-building problems 67 years 
REAL BANK of pra:tical banking experience. 


Young Enough— in spirit to bring 
the enthusiasm of aggressive ofh- 
cers and a progressive board of 
business men into action in be- 


Big Enough—to handle any finan- half of our patrons. 


cial transaction, national or re- 


gional, in an efficient manner. Strong Enough—to offer the basis 


Small Enough—to consider every of absolute confidence in our re- 
account as deserving our best sources of more than $100,000,000 


The. 


with which is affihated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
April 6, April 6, Book 


Bank Capital 1925 1925 Value Bid Asked 


*Central Trust Co $4,208,267 $69,613,127 170 255 
Chicago Trust Co 500 1,111,003 19,845,588 174 165 
+Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav 000 11,316,358 82,005,018 262 353 
Drovers Trust & Savings 617,213 7,812,769 307 360 
tFirst Trust & Savings 10,534,893 110,200,344 378 485 
Franklin Trust & Savings 00 538,201 973,937 279 240 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 1,349,969 5,275, 300 425 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 00 301,425 2 7 200 235 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank ,000, 4,874,112 5 262 380 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co 35,231,207 7,194, 335 477 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 235,255 8,139,832 159 210 
Northern Trust Co 000 5,347,469 54,58 7 367 405 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 1,000 829,888 7,871, 183 325 
Peoples Trust & Savings . 678,925 8,856,931 168 250 
Sheridan Trust & Savings, New 500 320,461 9,838,467 164 225 
Standard Trust & Savings 957,616 11,430,921 196 175 
State Bank of Chicago 500, 6,563,493 48,217,269 363 550 
Union Trust Company, New 3,835,543 47,653,503 228 327 
West Side Trust & Savings 248,926 13,202,842 136 250 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 500,000 322,278 8,940,061 164 255 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 

Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. Continental & Commercial Bank va 
includes Securities Co. 

tStock owned by First National Bank. 

Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


260 


230 
180 
565 
255 
265 


lue 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


ST. LOUIS BANKS TO ESTABLISH 
SERVICE CHARGE 

As a result of the work conducted by the 
Committee on Analysis of the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association, the banks and trust compa- 
nies of St. Louis will, on July 1, establish a 
service charge of $1 per month on all checking 
accounts which average below $200. There 
are sixty banks and trust companies in the 
agreement, embracing members and associate 
members in the St. Louis Clearing House As 
sociation and thirty-two other banking insti- 
tutions in this city. This action follows care- 
ful cost surveys made by individual banks and 
trust companies which disclose that in many 
cases more than 50 per cent of small active 
deposit accounts have been carried at a 

In establishing the new rule the custom- 
whose accounts are affected will be ad- 
the reasons and justification for a 
service charge. The general that 
the rule will be little if 
any loss of deposits. 


loss. 
ers 
vised of 
feeling is 
new enforced with 
The survey conducted by the Committee on 
Analysis of the Missouri Bankers Association, 
of which Dale Graham of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company is chairman, embraced 
banks and trust companies throughout the 
country. Questionnaires were sent to two 
banks or trust companies in each city having 
deposits of ten millions or over. 
showed that in 
had 
prevailing 


The replies 
many instances 
established and that the 
sentiment among bankers is de- 
cidedly in favor of putting unprofitable ac- 
counts on a monthly charge basis. 


service 


charges been 


ONE HOUR AT THE MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY 


The hour of noon presents an animated 
scene in the daily routine of the big Mercan- 
tile Trust ‘Company of St: Louis. Recently 
more than 2,200 people have entered the doors 
of the company during the noon hour. The 
variety of services performed and the num- 
ber of questions present prompted the pub- 
licity manager of the Mercantile recently 
to publish a display advertisement in the 
local newspapers, signed by President Festus 
J. Wade, giving a cross-section of the high 
spots of service during the busy midday hour. 

The clock strikes twelve! At window 33 
in the savings department an account is 
opened for Billie Jones, born last week; 
while in the trust department the will of 
John Smith, who died last week, is read. 


COMPANIES 


PS ar (xy 
ust © 
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“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,006.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 














Richard Clemens comes in and asks the bond 
department about some stock he bought. He 
should have asked first before “investing.” 
The law firm of Henry & Meyers rents a 
large box in the safe deposit department; 
Mrs. Julia Perkins pays her rent to the real 
estate department; the —— Company ap- 
plies to the credit department for a loan of 
$100,000; Joseph Couzens gets a New York 
draft from the exchange teller; Mary Brice 
buys her first investment at the real estate 
loan department; the Billingslys send suit 
cases with silverware to the storage vaults; 
eighteen new savings accounts have been 
opened and thus the merry round goes on to 
be repeated each working hour of the day. 


The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce is 
conducting a number of “Good Will Tours,” 
comprising delegations of business men and 
bankers who visit sister towns and cities. 

E. E. Amick, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City is the new presi- 
dent of the Missouri Bankers Association, 
and Edward Buder, vice-president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, is treasurer. 

The Union Easton Trust Company is being 
organized in St. Louis with capital of $200,- 
000. Arthur F. C. Blase is president. 
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THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $2,500,000 


Total Resources - - - - - - - - 20,000 .000 











ELMORE B. JEFFERY............ President 
CLARENCE R. EVANS. Vice-President HuGH L. Popt S tary and Tre 
IT. H. FIvcHett.. Vice-President \. LEE GouGH Se nd 1) 
CHARLES H. Buck Vice-President Cuas. J. HANZLIK Sec. and Tr 
SIFFORD PEARRE.. Vice-President Wn. H. Busey Se nd Treas. 
WALTER W. VEERS Vice-President Joun J. DELANEY Sec. and Trea 
D. STEWART RIDGLEY nd Vice-President GEORGE J. TINSLEY Trust Officer 






OUR EXPERIENCE AND EQUIPMENT IN HANDLING ALL KINDS OF BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY BUSINESS, TOGETHER WITH OUR THREE OFFICES, ENABLES US TO RENDER 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICES TO BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES OR CORPORATIONS 
REQUIRING BALTIMORE CONNECTIONS. 














January 20, 1879, and is a graduate 


F. E. GUNTER ELECTED PRESIDENT sippi, on 
LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of Millsaps College. He has served as vice 


president of the Merchants Bank & Trust 









The board of directors of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company of St. Louis have elected 
KF. E. Gunter as president. Mr. Gunter pur- 
chased the stock of J. L. Johnston and his 
father, J. T. Johnston. W. N. Bemis, who was 
serving as temporary president since last 
March, and the board of directors of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company, have been 
canvassing for some time in order to secure 





Company, Jackson, Mississippi, and as chair 






man of the board of bank commissioners of 
the State of Mississippi. In 1918 he served 









as war savings director of that state. He 







became vice-president of the Canal-Commer 
cial Trust & Savings Bank in 1918, and was, 







until his appointment with the Liberty Cen 





tral Trust Company, executive vice-president 
and director of that institution. The Canal 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank of New 






an experienced banker to head the institution. 
Mr. Gunter was born near Europa, Missis- 







Orleans is the largest bank in the South, 
with total footings of over ninety million. 
Mr. Gunter has been very active in civic 
banking and business interests in the city 
of New Orleans and is a member of the board 
of directors of a number of companies, includ 
ing The Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans 
Railroad, Gulf & Ship Island Railway Com- 
pany, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, Mechanics Traders 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
Mortgage & Securities Company of New 
Orleans, First Joint Stock and Land Bank of 
New Orleans, treasurer and director of the 
Hunter Canal Company, secretary and direc- 
tor of the Phoenix Developing Company, and 
trustee of Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 





















The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis has 
taken possession of its new building at 







Broadway and Locust street. 

F. O. Watts, president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, recently returned from a 
visit to the Mediterranean and the Near East. 

L. W. Seaman has been elected president 
and C, A. Ferguson, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the State Savings Trust Company of 










F. E. GUNTER 






Who has been elected President of the Liberty Centra 
Trust Company of St. Louis 






Springfield, Mo. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


“HIGH SPOTS” AT OHIO BANKERS 
CONVENTION 
Three important facts developed at the re 
cent 85th Ohio 


June 


annual convention of the 
Bankers Association held in Columbus, 
fth to 6th. The first was that 
of the few states which 
from bank or 


Ohio is one 
immune 
failures during 
when mortality was unusually 
The that 
work has been conducted so vigor 
Ohio 


have been 
trust companhy 
the past year 
other 


protec tive 


high in states, second is 


ously by the forces maintained by the 
that bank criminals 
this field with the result 
that holdup and burglary insurance rates are 
substantially lower here than in neighboring 
The third salient fact is that 
banking trust companies 
banks of Ohio are now within short 
distance of the two billion mark and that an 
$46,000,000 since the first of the 
j piled up the total to $1,921,4388.074 
with deposits of $1,653,108,000, including say 
ings deposits of $790,234,160. 

A new feature was provided for at the re 


cent convention. 


Bankers 


Association 


scrupulously avoid 


states com 
bined resources of 


and state 


increase of 


vear nave 


As the result of a movement 
retiring President B. G. 
the Ohio Bankers Association au- 
thorized the establishment of a Publicity 
This bureau is not intended 
to enlighten the people on banking matters, 
but also to help solidify the membership in 
the development of banking service. 

Special interest 


inaugurated — by 
Huntington 
Bureau 


only 


centered in a report pre 
sented by Edwin Baxter, vice-president of the 


Cleveland Trust Company, describing the re- 


markable work accomplished by Ohio bank- 
ers in giving relief and financing the restora- 
tion of the tornado-swept area of Lorain. 
The plan of relief was devised by President 
Harris Creech of the Cleveland Trust Co. 


O. L. CARLTON ELECTED ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 

Announcement was made recently by C. E. 
Sullivan, president of the Central National 
Bank Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland 
of the election of O. L. Carlton, manager of 
the foreign department, to the office of assist- 
ant cashier. He has been with the bank nine 
years and recently was made manager of the 
foreign department where he will continue 
in his office. Mr. Carlton served with 
the Thirty-second Division, Michigan Nation- 
al Guard, field artillery during the war. 


new 


The fifty-three 


COMPANIES 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
ACTIVITIES 


With a great army of having 
122,000 deposit accounts the Cleveland Trust 


Company continues to set new goals. Not so 


depositors 


long ago the Cleveland Trust “boosters” 
aiming at the 
now it 
latest statement 


of S202.721.000 with resources of S222 543.702. 


were 
hundred million 
is the $225,000,000 in deposits. 


two mark ; 
The 
deposits 


financial showed 


“neighborhood” main 
conducted in a 
way that reveals the value of branches when 


banks 
tained by the company are 
conducted on the principle of serving adjacent 
communities rather than as “feeders” for the 
main office. Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits total $13,721,669. 

Charles B. Gleason, vice-president in charge 
of bond sales at the Cleveland Trust Company, 
has been named chairman of the New Busi- 
Committee, succeeding the late A. G. 
Tame, senior vice-president, and in 
pacity will be 


hess 
this ca- 
the executive in charge of the 
company’s new business department of which 
kK. V. Newton is manager. 
ceeded Mr. Tame in important 
assignments are: F. H. 


Others who sue- 
committee 
Hobson, vice-presi- 
dent, who becomes vice-chairman of the bank- 
ing investment committee and A. R. Horr, 
who becomes vice-chairman 
investment committee. 


vice-president, 
of the estates 


C. B. GLEASON 


Recently appointed Chairman of New Business Commit- 
tee of Cleveland Trust Co. 
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W. R. GREEN ELECTED PRESIDENT OHIO 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


William R. Green, newly elected president 
of the Ohio Bankers Association, is vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland. He began his 
duties at the Guardian Trust Company, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1902, as general utility man. In 
1903 Mr. Green was appointed auditor;.was 


elected assistant treasurer in 1915, and as- 
sistant secretary in 1916, and secretary in 
1917.. He was promoted to vice-president 


July 6, 1920, and named comptroller Novem- 
ber 1, 1921. 

Throughout his banking career, Mr. Green 
has been active in all the association work 
for the promotion of better banking in Cleve- 
land throughout the state and the country. 
He is a charter member of the Cleveland 
chapter of the A. I. B. and he has held all 
the offices in the local organization, serving 
as president in the year 1910. He became 
officially identified with Group 9 of the Ohio 
Bankers Association in 1918, and was chair- 
man of the Council of Administration of the 
Ohio Bankers Association in 1923-24, and vice- 
1924-25. 


president in 




























WILLIAM R. GREEN 


Vice-President and Comptroller of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland, who has been elected President 


of the Ohio Bankers Association 
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UNION TRUST OPENS ELEVENTH OFFICE 


Scoring an increase of over $26,000,000 dur- 
ing the past year the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland reports total deposits of $255,- 
613,000 with combined 
779 capital of $22,2 
vided profits of $13,062,114. On July Ist 
the Union Trust Company will open another 


resources of $305,018,- 


new office which will be the eleventh in its 
system and to be located at Euclid and Tay- 
lor road. W. L. Armstrong will be man- 
ager of the new office. He has been with 
the organization since 1902 and coincident 
with his new duties has also been elected 
assistant treasurer. 

On May 19th the Union Trust Company 
celebrated its first anniversary since taking 


possession of its present banking home. The 
with an immense birth- 
around 
One 


event was signalized 
day cake in the 
which the “Union Trustors” gathered. 
year of experience has shown that the Union 
Trust Company builded wisely with all the 
tellers’ windows in 


bank’s cafeteria 


actual use. 


A. E. Mason of the stock transfer depart 
ment of the Union Trust Company has been 
elected assistant secretary. Mr. Mason has 
been with the company for fourteen years, 


starting in the bookkeeping department. 
the latest the 
Trust ¢ and 


Among additions to 
of Union officers 
ployees who have been with the organization 


corps 
company em 
and its components for over twenty-five years, 
is Harvey Chappell, assistant treasurer and 
manager of the Lorain-93d office. 


FIFTH-THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF 
CINCINNATI 


made that the advertis- 
ing work of the Fifth-Third National Bank 
of Cincinnati and of the Union Trust Com- 
pany has been consolidated into one depart- 
ment with Thomas J. Kiphart as manager in 
charge of publicity for the allied institutions 
Harry J. Plogstedt, has been in charge 
of publicity for the Union Trust Company, has 
been appointed supervisor of branches for the 
Union Trust Company. C. P. Kennedy, for- 
merly teller at the main office, is 
sistant manager of the Vine Street Branch. 

The 
ducted a 
employees took part 
handsome returns. 
The Fifth-Third National and the Union 
Trust Company have combined resources of 
over $93,000,000; deposits over $77,000,000 ; 
capital, surplus and profits over $10,000,000. 











is 


Announcement 


who 


how as- 


Trust Company recently con- 
business contest in which all 
and which netted very 


Union 
hew 





























COMMERCE GUARDIAN ISSUES TABLOID 
NEWSPAPER 

One of the latest features of progressive 
bank and trust company publicity is the pub- 
lication of newspapers in tabloid form calling 
attention to variety of services. “The South 
Side News” is the title of a little newspa- 
per issued at monthly intervals by the Com- 
merce Guardian Trust & Savings Bank of 
Toledo, Ohio, which is intended especially to 
promote interest in the facilities of the 
South-Spencer Office for which a handsome 
new building is in course of construction at 
a cost of about $70,000, The newspaper con- 
tains an historical survey of the growth and 
operations of the Commerce Guardian which 
is closely linked with the advancement of 
Toledo as a business and financial center. A 
new plan of savings is also outlined in the 
first issue of the paper. 

Bb. H. Cady, president of the Commerce 
Guardian recently returned from an European 
trip and his home coming served as a mani- 
festation of the fine spirit which prevails 
among officers and employees. 





THE BASIS OF REAL ESTATE VALUES 

The various factors which enter into ap- 
praisement of real estate values are discussed 
in a volume by John P. Kennedy, chief ap- 
praiser of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. This publication 
is eminently practical in its treatment of the 
subject. It considers real estate as the basis 
of bank loans and the fundamental factors of 
appraising in all its many variations. The 
author holds that the value of an appraisal 
of real estate depends upon the judgment ex- 
ercised in weighing the advantages that char- 
acterize the property being appraised, and 
deducting therefrom any apparent disadvan- 
tages that it may possess, 


W. O. McClure, manager of the Safe De 
posit Department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, has been elected secretary of the 
National Safe Deposit Association. 

W. H. Yeasting, president of the Commer- 
cial Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, has been elected a member of 
the executive committee of the American 
Bankers Association to represent Ohio. 

Harry E. Martin has been appointed pub- 
licity manager of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, succeeding Col. A. C. Rog- 
ers, resigned. 

The Merchants National Bank and the Ohio 
Banking & Trust Company of Massillon, Ohio, 
have consolidated under the name of the Ohio 
Merchants Trust Company. 
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W. L. ARMSTRONG 


Assistant Treasurer, Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
who is manager of the new branch office at Euclid and 
Taylor Road 


ORATORICAL TALENT AT “THE 
HIBERNIA” 


At a recent public speaking contest con- 
ducted by the New Orleans Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking the three first 
places were awarded to employees of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company of that city. 
Mrs. Anna G. Roussel of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, Inec., was the winner of 
the first prize receiving the silver loving cup 
donated by the Times-Picayune. The second 
prize was won by Mark Bartlett, assistant 
advertising manager of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company. He was awarded the 
silver cup offered by W. J. Mitchell, vice- 
president of the Canal-Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank. “How Banks Help the Com- 
munity,” was the subject of the contest. 


The last Ohio legislature enacted a bill 
which is probably the first statute enacted 
in any state which particularly relates to 
trust receipts. It validates in Ohio trust re- 
ceipts of certain types. 


W. L. Lamb, treasurer of the Commerce 
Guardian Trust & Savings Bank of Toledo, 
has been elected vice-president for Ohio of 
the State Bank Division, American Bankers 
Association. 
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REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 


A Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1925, for the Reorganization of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company,.under which the undersigned have agreed to act as Reorganization Managers, 
has been adopted and approved by the Protective Committees named below representing respectively the 
Bonds hereinafter mentioned and the Preferred and Common Stock of said Railway Company. Holders of 
said bonds and stock may become parties to the Plan and Agreement of Reorganiz y depositing their 
the respective depositaries or sub-depositaries specified below on or before July 15,1925: 


securities wit 


DEPOSITARIES 


For Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925, 
and Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European 
Loan of 1910 Bonds, due 1925 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO., 
55 Cedar Street, New York City. 


For 415 % Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1932 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
16 Wall Street, New York City 


For General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
Series A and Series .B, due 2014 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
140 Broadway, New York City 





For Preferred Stock 


THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York City 


Stock 
For Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds For Semmes Se 


of 1909, due 1934 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
22 Will Street, New York City 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
80 Broadwey. New York City 


DEPOSITARIES IN EUROPE 
For Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound First 


For Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European Loan 
of 1910 Bonds 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
New York City. Pans, France I jon, England. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
45 Wall Street 


SUB-DEPOSITARIES 
For All Bonds City 


For All Bonds 
The National Shawmut Bank o/ Boston St. Paul, Minn ! 
irard Trust Company Minneapohs, Mini 
nion Trust Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
n0is Merchants Trust Company Seattle, Wash. 


mpany 


For Preferred Stock 


The First National Bank of Boston Old Colo 
Philadelphia, Pa Fidelity Trust Company Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pa First National Bank The Bank o 
Chicago, Ill Continental and Commercial Trust and Savin First Trust 
St. Paul, Minr Merchants National Bank Northwestern 
Minneapolis, Minn. Northwestern National Bank 
Milwaukee, Wis. First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Seattle, Wash Dexter Horton National Bank 


a and Trust Company 
1, National Association 


all unpaid appurtenant 


bonds must bear 
t 


as bear ert 


© principal must be restored to 
lor couy 


ds must be 
1 bonds or registered mm the nam 

ck certificates deposited must be either endorsed in blank for transfer or I ymied | 
ransfcrs in blank duly executed and in either case 


be athxed, 


»y proper 
proper stamps ior tra i t the lace ot deposit 

Against the deposit of all securities certificates 
itaries. It is expected that application will be 
Stock Ex« hange 


‘ posit will be i spective depos- 
to hst the ceruficates of dey t the New York 


made 


_ _ Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization may be obtained from any of the depos- 
itaries or sub-depositaries or from the Reorganization Managers. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Dated, New York, June 3, 1925. 


The National City Company 


Reorganization Managers 


_ The undersigned Committees have approved and adopted the Plan and Agreement of Reorganiza- 
tion referred to in the foregoing notice and recommend to holders of the securities which said Com- 
mittees respectively represent the prompt deposit of their securities. 


Committee representing 
above mentioned Bonds 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 


Chairman, 


BERTRAM CUTLER, 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, 
SAMUEL H. FISHER, 
JEROME J. HANAUER, 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, 
CHARLES E. MITCHELL, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, 
H. F. WHITCOMB. 


Sanrorp H. E. Freunp, Secretary, 
55 Wall'St., New York. 





Committee representing 
Preferred Stock 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, 
Chairman, 

ARTHUR W. LOASBY, 

OLIVER C. FULLER, 

JOHN McHUGH, 

HAROLD I. PRATT. 


Boro G. Curts, Secretary, 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Committee representing 
Common Stock 


DONALD G. GEDDES, 
Chairman, 

GEORGE W. DAVISON, 

BAYARD DOMINICK, 

STANLEY FIELD, 

WALTER L. JOHNSON, 

PERCY A. ROCKEFELLER. 


secretary, 
sroadway, New York, 





TRUST COMPANIES 
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St. Louis has the largest unifica- 
tion of railway terminals in the 
United States, comprising more 
than six hundred miles of track. 











Close association with St. Louis 
affairs and thorough understanding 
of local conditions qualify us to 
handle St. Louis business for banks, 
trust companies and individuals to 
best possible advantage. 





a 
Mercantile Trust Company 
Member Federal SS — oe ee (pita! 2 Surplus 
Rerevve Lirtem <p S$ Ten Million Dollavs 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST Ane -TO ST. CHARLES 


A, 
SAINT LOUIS 
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’ | : pip ’ 
Comprehensive Traveler's 
Foreign | Checks 
| Mae 
Banking Foreign 
Service Currency 











61 Years 


| Tuis Company offers to you its services 
| based upon the experience gained during 
| more than half a century of conservative 
activities. 


—A general banking business. 
—A commercial banking business including dis- 
counts, acceptances, etc. 
—Foreign Exchange, Commercial and Traveler’s 
| Letters of Credit, etc. 
—Acts as Executor, Trustee, Transfer Agent, Regis- 
trar of Stocks and in ev ery Fiduciary Capacity. 
President 
George W. Davison 
Board of Trustees 


re ate umes ee po ia tia ms 


James C. Brady 
James Brown 
George W. Davison 
Johnston de Forest 
Richard Delafield 
Clarence Dillon 

















PLAZA OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 60th St. 
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Frederic de P. Foster 
Adrian Iselin 

James N. Jarvie 
Charles Lanier 


William H. Nichols, Jr. 


Dudley Olcott 
W. Emlen Roosevelt 


-CENTRALUNIONTRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 38 Million Dollars 
Member Federal Reserve System 


EEE ss 


NEW YORK 


Frederick Strauss 
win Thorne 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
John Y. G. Walker 
Francis M. Weld 
William Woodward 


42np ST. OFFICE 
Madison Av. & 42d St. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Like the Magic Carpet, 
A-B:A( American BANK- 
ERS Association) Travel- 
ers’ Cheques take you 
wherever you want togo, 


“ray 
SES 
PE 


650,000 Travelers 
Last Year Carried 
$136,500,000 In 


AB-A 28, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


making them the most widely used 
travelers’ cheques. 


The growing preference among travelers for 
A-B-A (American BANKERS Association) 
Travelers’ Cheques is a fact which should more 
and more react to the benefit of every banking 
institution selling them. 


They have never been successfully counterfeited. Well 
made,—crisp, clean and handsome as new bank-notes. 
Good for U. S. customs. Self-identifying. Accepted 
everywhere at home and abroad. Provided in neat 
wallets in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
The OFFICIAL travelers’ cheques of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Write us for literature and further information. 


The Agent for the payment of all American Bankers Association 
Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 





TRUST COMPANIES 


CHARTERED 1863 


United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


Capital - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 18,184,900.00 


THIS COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY AND IN ALL 
OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 


IT RECEIVES DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK AND ALLOWS INTEREST ON 
DAILY BALANCES 


[T HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, REAL AND 
PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS, AND 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES, AND 
AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT FOR 
CORPORATE BONDS AND STOCKS 


OFFICERS 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President 

WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass't Secretary 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT. Comptroller THOMAS H. WILSON, Ass’t Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Ass’t Secretary WILLIAM G. GREEN, Ass’t Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass’'t Secretary ALTON S. KEELER, Ass’t Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 

FRANK LYMAN EDWARD W. SHELDON HENRY W. De FOREST 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES JOHN SLOANE 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY FRANK L. POLK 
LYMAN J. GAGE OGDEN MILLS THATCHER M. BROWN 
PAYNE WHITNEY CORNELIUS N. BLISS WILLIAMSON PELL 


LEWIS CASS LEDYARI 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


mercial banking facilities, and 
a highly developed credit in- 


formation service available to customers. 


Foreign credit information, current data 
on foreign markets and trade oppor- 
tunities, and other special conveniences 
for those engaged in foreign trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the adminis- 
tration of personal and corporate trusts, 
developed through long experience 
covering the entire field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,292,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 


eee am em Trustees 


OTTO T. BANNARD RUSSELL H. DUNHAM EDWARD E. LOOMIS 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER SAMUEL H. FISHER HOWARD W. MAXWELL 

THOMAS COCHRAN JOHN A. GARVER OGDEN L. MILLS 

JAMES C. COLGATE HARVEY D. GIBSON EDWARD S. MOORE 

ALFRED A. COOK THOMAS A. GILLESPIE GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 

ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK CHARLES HAYDEN HARRY T. PETERS 

WILLIAM F. CUTLER LYMAN N. HINE HENRY C. PHIPPS 

ROBERT W. DE FOREST F. N. HOFFSTOT DEAN SAGE 

GEORGE DOUBLEDAY WALTER JENNINGS FREDERICK S. WHEELER 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 





TRUST COMPANIES 
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HE standing of this bank in the 

public mind has not come suddenly. 
It is the result of constant fidelity for 
more than a half century to the highest 
principles of banking practice. 


Capital and Surplus » Forty-Five Million Doliars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


| LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS + CHICAGO 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Lending wings to business 


Whena letter ora package must be delivered without 
a moment’s delay, The Equitable sends it by air mail. 


In South America, for instance, many of the reg- 
ular delivery routes from seaports to towns in the 
interior are slow and subject to frequent interruption. 
The E quitable saves days and sometimes even weeks 
by using air mail. 


Naturally precautions are taken to insure the de- 
livery of letterssent by air mail. Duplicates are mailed 
over the regular routes. 

The use we make of the air mails is only an example 
of Equitable progressiveness. In the interests of our 
customers and our correspondents, we adopt the most 
up-to-date methods. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 


FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT RE PRE SENTATIVES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 

PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


CREATING THE SAFEGUARDS 


of a 


GUARATNEED INVESTMENT 


The Mortgage-Bond Company of New York, operating under the super- 
vision of the New York State Banking Department, is restricted by law, 
through a trust agreement, to a standard type and character of conservative 
mortgage loans. These restrictions, taken alone, assure an unusual and 
continual safeguarding of invested funds. 


The 5!/,°7 First Mortgage Gold Bonds issued by the Company combine 
to an unusual degree many factors of safety. Four strong ones are: 


Security: The property securing the mortgages be mind these 
bonds is conservatively appraised to be worth nearly 2!/) times 
the face value of the mortgages. The actual value of the property 
as proved by selling prices over a period of 20 years, has averaged 
5% above these appraisals. 


Diversification: The loans are made in 25 substantial and 
growing Southern and Western cities of over 40,000 population, 


and average about $4,000 each. 


Record: The Company has never lost a dollar of either principal 
or interest for any investor during the twenty years of its existence. 
It has made over 11,500 loans in cities of the South and West, of 
which only 23 have been foreclosed, and these foreclosures have 
resulted in a net profit to the Company. 


Guarantee: The Bonds are the direct obligation of the Company 
and are guaranteed by its entire resources. 


The steps which must be taken before The Mortgage-Bond Company of 
New York Bonds can be created, and before these Bonds are finally guaran- 
teed unconditionally by the pledge of all the resources of this Company, 
are set forth in detail in an interesting booklet. Any banker can obtain a 
clearer conception of all real estate mortgage bonds from a reading of 
this booklet. We will send you a copy on request. 


THE MORTGAGE-BOND COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 
GEORGE A. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus . . . $2,750,000 
58 Liberty Street New York City 














TRUST COMPANIES 


Che 
Crust Company of 
New Jersey 


Journal Square 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $5,000,000.00 


ASSETS OVER $56,000,000.00 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Preop.es SAFE Deposit BERGEN AND LAFAYETTE Town oF UNION 
BRANCH BRANCH BRANCH 
Central Avenue and Monticello Avenue and ___ Bergenline Ave. and 


Bowers Street Brinkerhoff Street Hackensack Plank ]Rd. 
Jersey City, N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Union City, N. J. 


HospokEN BRANCH 


12-14 Hudson Place, Hoboken, N. J. 


2°, INTEREST PAID ON This Company acts as Executor, 
CHECK DEPOSITS Administrator, Trustee, Guard- 


4°, INTEREST PAID ON ian, and in all other recognized 
SPECIAL DEPOSITS Trust capacities. 


CHECK ACCOUNTS INVITED 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


Offices for Rent in Our Modern Fireproof Building 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Bankers to Bankers 
as well as 


Individuals 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


CLEVELAND, O. 


426,000 Big and Little 
Accounts 





TRUST COMPANIES 





Interior of Main Office 


BROOKLYN 


TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, $1,500,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $4,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


FRANK L. BABBOTT MARTIN E. GOETZINGER Frank C. MUNSON 
WALTER St. J. Benepicr Francis L. HINE ROBERT L. PIERREPONT 
SAMUEL W. Boocock Davip H. LANMAN HAROLD I. PRATT 
THOMAS DICKSON Josian O. Low CLINTON L. ROSSITER 
Witiiam N. DYKMAN FRANK LYMAN FRANK D. TUTTLE 
Joun H. EMANUEL Howarp W. MAXWELL J. H. WALBRIDGE 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH EpwIn P. MAYNARD ALEXANDER M. WHITE 
J. ADOLPH MOLLENHAVER WILLIS D. Woop 


OFFICERS 


EpwIN P. MAYNARD, President 

Davip H. LANMAN. Vice-President Horace W. FARRELL, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK J. W. DILter, Vice-President FREDERICK B. LINDSAY, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIs MCDONALD, JR., Vice-President peepee 7 i por cevay Sas harm 

, PE ee L A. . Assis e 4 
W nian P. Scuawck, Vice-President Henry W. Honags, Assistant Secretary 

pisong gers ne ee as Oscar F. YounGMan, Assistant Secretary 

Herpert U Sitteck, Vice-President ARGYLE B. POLLock, Assistant Secretary 
GILBert H. THIRKIELD, Vice-President FreDzRIc R. Cortis, Comptroller 


Four Convenient Offices 


Main Office: Bedford Office: Bay Ridge Office: New York Office: 
i77 Montague Street 1205 Fulton Street 7428 5th Avenue 26 Broad Street 
Brooklyn at Bedford Ave. at 75th St. at Exchange Place 


Member Federal Reserve System 












TRUST COMPANIES 


Save, Invest, Protec 
wilh Lite lnsurance 







































OR your own sake—for your family’s 


sake, take out Life Insurance. 





Whatever your circumstances you can 
afford it. Few, in fact, can afford to do 
without it. 





Life Insurance is a saving—an investment—a 
protection, all in one. 

It forces you to save regularly—to put aside something 
for the future, year by year. 







Yet you can always borrow a portion of this money 
back from the Insurance Company, should the need 
arise—some emergency perhaps—or to make the down 
payment on a home. 


sBTanct 
Tit 3 ——e 





And every dollar you pay out for insurance isa 
dividend-yielding investment. Whether you live, die 
or stop paying, you or your family will receive the 
full benefit of every penny invested. 





But best of all, Life Insurance is a protection for your 
family. It is one of the few ways in which you can 
leave your family well provided for—one of the few 
ways in which you can make sure that the plans you 
cherish for them will be carried out even in the event 
of your death. 


| Especially is this true if you create a Life Insurance 
Trust. Such a Trust will permanently safeguard your 

insurance money—prevent its loss through unwise 

investment and insure that every cent of this money 

continues to protect and benefit those for whom it 

i was left. 

' 


So take out Life Insurance. Then let us explain to 
you how a Life Insurance Trust operates, and how 
and why it brings lasting protection to your family. 


Union Crust Company 


FIRST TRU IN DETROIT 





GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS 





TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 4470 


Friend of the Family 





A Trust Company's zrowth depends largely upon the increased wealth of 
the individuals in the community wherein it operates. 

The Union Trust C omeany of Detroit, by educating people to the value 
of life insurance—by vising sound investments and by promoting the 


desire for home PRs Bes p—has profited accordingly. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, QUEENS AND BRONX 


a ieleanie acquisition of the Fifth and 

Gotham National Banks, the Manufacturers 
Trust Company now has fifteen unit offices in 
four Boros of Greater New York. Each office 
is a complete, separate unit— practically an inde- 
pendent bank. Each has five complete depart- 





ments—commercial banking, trust, investment, 
thrift and foreign 





Resources - - - $220,000,000 
Capital and Surplus, 22,000,000 
Deposits- - - - 190,000,000 





BORO OF MANHATTAN BORO OF BROOKLYN 


139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 774 Broadway, corner Sumner Ave. 
481 Eighth Ave., corner 34th St. 84 Broadway, corner Berry Street 
225 Havemeyer St., near Broadway 
819 Grand St., cor. Bushwick Ave. 
190 Joralemon St., near Court St. 


385 Fourth Ave., corner 27th St. 
513 Fifth Ave., corner 43rd St. 
415 Broadway, corner Canal St. 
1511 Third Avenue, corner 85th St. BORO OF QUEENS 

1819 Broadway, at Columbus Circle 1696 Myrtle Ave., cor. Cypress Ave., 
131 E. 23rd St., cor. Lexington Ave. Ridgewood 


BORO OF BRONX 
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ORE than 1900 buildings—many more than the 

structures in New York City officially designated 
office buildings—are owned by the Bell System—the 
A.T. &T. and Associated Companies. 


Together with the land on which they stand, they repre- 
sent an investment of $221,000,000. They furnish space 
for switchboards, other telephone facilities, and a 
numerous personnel. To investors they are visible evi- 
dence of the vast physical facilities required for the 
country’s nation-wide telephone system. 





The property of the Bell System, whose book cost on 
Dec. 31, 1924 was $2,266,923,466, and a service co-ex- 


tensive with the nation, underlie Bell System securities. 






The dividend rate of the stock of the A. T.& T., parent company of the 
Bell System, is 9%. This investment stock can be bought in the open mar- 
ket to yield a good return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.’” 


ap 


ELL TELEPHONE ®, 
SECURITIES CO. ine.” 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger’ 









TRUST COMPANIES 








Established 1853 


The Corn Exchange Bank 


Beaver and William Streets 


NEW YORK 
Member of Federal Reserve System and of New York Clearing House 


Capital and Surplus $23,000,000 
Net Deposits $220,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WALTER E. Frew President 
DuNnHAM B. SHERER Vice-President 
FREDERICK IT. MarrTIN........... Vice-President 
Henry A. PatTren...............Vice-President 
Ricuarp D. Brown............. Vice-President 
Epwarp S. Mactmar..............Yice-President 
Joun R. McWi.uram......... Asst. Vice-President 
Ratpu Peters, au. ..... 45st. Vice-President 
Epwarp B. MacKenzit.... .Asst. Vice-President 
FREDERICK K. Lister.......A4sst. Vice-President 
Joun W. Ross............. Asst. Vice-President 
JouN EAE... 4s awk ala vaw ee .Cashier 
Rosert F. CrRowELl............. ASSt. Cashier 
WRATHIAS: 25. DIOCUER,. «66 ocessencvess Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

Walter E. Frew Robert A. Drysdale 
Clarence H. Kelsey J. Louis Schaefer 
William R. Stewart Edward F. McManus 
William H. Nichols Warren B. Nash 
Charles W. McCutchen Harry K. Knapp 
Andrew Mills D. Schnakenberg 
Philip Lehman Dunham B. Sherer 


Letters of Credit, ee Clacialion Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers 
EDWARD B. MacKENZIE - - Manager Foreign Department 





Trust Denestmnant to Act as 
Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Agent 
CHARLES D. WHEELOCK Trust Officer 


Safe Deposit Vaults 





re 


PRES in alt i saalis of Greater pe ‘Sink 











TRUST COMPANIES 


The Real Estate Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 
INTEREST ALLOWED. 


ls fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 
Departments. 


George H. Earle, Jr., Pres. Edward S. Buckley, Jr., Treas. 
S. F. Houston, Vice-Pres. Edgar Fetherston, Asst. Treas. 
John A. McCarthy, Trust Officer 


Edward Y. Townsend Robert D. Ghriskey 
Secretary and Asst. Truet Officer Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 
George H. Earle, Jr. John Gribbel J. Wallace Hallowell 


Samuel F. Houston Cyrus H. K. Curtis Gustavue W. Cook 
Bayard Henry George Woodward John A, McCarthy 
Frank C. Roberts Louis J. Kolb R. Livingston Sullivan 


ommerce]rust 
Company’ 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$8,500,000.00 


DEPARTMENTS 
Banking 
Bond 
Real Estate Loan 
Trust 
Safe Deposit 


—the oldest trust company 
in the Southwest 


Trust Assets, $109,700,000.00 


(No Deposits) 


TTLE INSURANCE 2nd 
Y 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING Foreign 
PALD-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS : y ‘ 
OVER. $6,000,000.00 ; Women’s 
LOS ANGELES eS 


Savings 
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Speeding Up 
Your Mail 


Every major mail train entering 

Cleveland carries special pouches for 

the Union Trust Company. These do not go 
through the Post Office, but are delivered di- 
rectto our own mail trucks. This is one of several 


special methods we use to speed up your collections. 


tm UNION TRUSTa 


CLEVELAND, O. 


oN Resources over 300 million pm 
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under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 
Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non-resident is accessible to the 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State. 


EEE EEE — OO ——E—_——————————— 
New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 


President, GEO T. SMI1H Vice-Pres., DANIEL E, EVARTS Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 


Inheritance Tax The.Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable 


EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Trust Department 


Savings Department Affiliated with 

Staitenens tases Conk Exchange National Bank 
**Oklahoma’s Largest Bank 

Bond Department : 

Rental Dept. Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 





TRUST COMPANIFS 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 

Branch Offices: 
Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City Philadelphia 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Charlotte wae Minneapolis St. Louis 
Chicago eagre New York San Francisco 
Cincinnati Detroit Omaha Washington 

London, England Toronto, Canada 


Dayton 
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Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Organized in 1890 


Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 
BANKING MORTGAGES 
TRUSTS INSURANCE 
SAVINGS INVESTMENTS 


Over $25,000,000 of property held in trust 


Member Federal Reserve System 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


The largest in the State National Commercial Bank 
NVITES correspondence or interviews 


regarding fiduciary representation in and Trust Company 


WISCONSIN 


OLIVER C, FULLER, - President 


: OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
CHARLES M. MORRIS, - - 2 “225 ar Ee a oe 
WALTERKASTEN,? - ~~ VicecPresident Capital and Surplus $3,250,000 


H. O. SEYMOUR, - - - - Vice-President 
ROBERT W. BAIRD, - - - Vice-President 


Saneaeeen, < Slaacpacktomee Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 





"RUST COMPANIES 


The Pledged Faith of These 
United States 


Every citizen has full faith in the integrity and credit of these 
United States expressed in their pledges—their bonds and their 
currency. 


Today the entire capital, surplus and reserves of the Marine 
Trust Company, over TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
are invested in bonds or securities issued by the government of these 
United States. 


To the strength of this security nothing can be added. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
‘Resources Over One Hundred and Sixty Millions of Dollars 
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Empire Crust Company 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 


HUDSON OFFICE: 


1411 BROADWAY, Corner 39th Street 
LONDON OFFICE : 


28 CHARLES STREET, S. W. 1 
This Company is the Fiscal Agent of the 


State of New York for the sale of 
Stock Transfer Tax Stamps 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Your Boston Bank 


OTH in the character 


and variety of its of wifes 


services, this bank offers 
a number of advantages 
which appeal particularly 
to out-of-town clients. 


You will find 50 Strate stp 
Street a convenient and to facilitate the purchase 


friendly place to call. or sale of Bonds 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET 


Boston, Mass. NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


_CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Member of Federal Reserve System | BOSTON NEW ORLEANS TOKIO 


The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 
Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE, President WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-Presidentand Trust FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Secretary 

Officer HARRY H. SIBLEY, Assistant Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Vice-President CHARLES F. HUNT, Assistant Treasurer 
WARREN 8S. SHEPARD, Vice-President BURT W. GREENWOOD, Assistant Treasurer 
SAMUEL H CLARY, Vice-President FREDERICK A. MINOR, Auditor 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, Assistant Trust Officer 


Commercial Department. Assets over $37,000,000 Trust Department, Assets over $13,000,000 
Capital, $1,500.000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $1,970,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Covering the Pacific-Southwest 
from Fresno to the Mexican Line 


FAs 


THE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PACIFIC- SOUTHWEST f8t BANK 
FirST SECURITIES COMPANY 
i 


HESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate 
Resources are $287,844,098.18 (April 


6, 1925); of which $96,151,929.95 are those 
of The First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
$191,092,168.23 of the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank, and $600,000, the 
capital and surplus of the First Securi- 
ties Company. 


Central Offices: Los ANGELES 


} ‘ / 


wf 
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r Research Department will be glad to furnish you or your 
customers detailed information regarding any of the cities 
served by these institutions. 


Oo 


| Security Trust and Safe Deposit Co. | 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federa! Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance on all matters in this line. 


Capital, $600,000 Surplus and Profits, $800,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8. ROSSELL., President 
™ | LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President & Treas. 
S. W. Corner Sixth and CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
Market Sts. | WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
| HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec’y & Trust Officer 


—— 
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THE COMMERCE GUARDIAN Liberty Trust Co. 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK BOSTON, MASS. 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


| 
MEMBER ° FEDERAL ° RESERVE ° BANK | 
R. B. CRANE, Ci f the Board poh eaagye 4 
° e - Nairman of the Oar 

.. = Geo. B. Wason, President 
Ps ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas | 
W. HerBert ABsorrt. Vice-President | 

E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. Henry MILgy, Assistant Treasurer ! 
Ww. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer : 
G. RIcHARD Pgrry, Assistant Treasurer | 
x 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 


G. W. WALBRIDGE, Ist Vice-President 
E. G. KIRBY, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
E. C. EDWARDS, Vice-President 
HARRY P. CAVES, Secretary 
W. L. LAMB, Treasurer 


Your Toledo Business is Invited 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Your New Jersey 
Fiduciary Business 


as well as your banking requirements in this state may be en- 
trusted to this company with the knowledge that you are placing 
your affairs in the hands of an institution which has the resources, 
the experience, the facilities and the earnest desire toserve you well. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS SOLICITED. 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 
Newark, N. J. 


CaPITAL, SURPLUS, ETC., OVER TEN Mutiion Do tars 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1889 


181-183 MONTAGUE STREET. BROOKLYN 


Capital and Surplus 01 over $5,000,000.00 


Member of the Madeeil Missin System 


KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futon St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $3,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $645,000.00 





JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


pA nd ET ken Sew 

: . D D. JOOST, A 

} View-Pver'ts J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


$20,000,000.00 
26,016,303.30 
487,028,632.13 


OFFICERS 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
Vice-Presidents 


Samuel H. Miller 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Reeve Schley 
Sherrill Smith 


Henry Ollesheimer 
Alfred C. Andrews 
Robert I. Barr 

George E. Warren 


George D. Graves 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 
M. Hadden Howell 
William E. Purdy Alfred W. Hudson 
George H. Saylor James L. Miller 
Comptroller Cashier 
Thomas Ritchie William P. Holly 


DIRECTORS 
Samuel H. Miller Gerhard M. Dahl 
Edward R. Tinker Andrew Fletcher 
Edward T. Nichols Reeve Schley 
Newcomb Carlton H. Wendell Endicott 
Frederick H. Ecker William M. Wood 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 


Jeremiah Milbank 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 


Henry Ollesheimer 
WE INVITE ACCOUNTS of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 
and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as: Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Inden- 
tures of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agreements; Custodian of securities and Fiscal Agent 
for Corporations and Individuals; Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under 


Life Trusts. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Edwin A. Lee 


Henry W. Cannon 
Albert H. Wiggin 
John J. Mitchell 
Guy E. Tripp 
James N. Hill 
Daaiel C. Jackling 
Charles M. Schwab 


Arthur G. Hoffman 
F. Edson White 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Elisha Walker 
Malcolm G. Chace 
Thomas N. McCarter 











Under Supervision of Federal Government 
AMERICAN. SECURITY ze 
L °* AND TRUST COMPANY 2 | J = f a ( aan 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue PAU EOL EE UOEU Mp) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. —=RICHMOND, VA.= 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (Earned) $1,000,000 
HELD IN TRUST $30,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $230. BID FOR STOCK$400 





Capital andSurplus - - $5,800,000.00 
Assets over ee, ae $35,000,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 





MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital - - - - - = = = $1,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. We invite correspondence or 
interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 





TRUST COMPANIES 








PROVIDENT | 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
Mid-City Office: 1508 Chestnut Street 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves $13,000,000 








An Experienced Trustee 
Every Banking Facility 


DIRECTORS 


A. Watson ARMOUR.. ..Vice-Pres., Armour & Co 
SEWELL L. AveryY.... President, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
De Forest HULBURD 

President, Elgin National Watch Co. 
Joun T. Prrie.........Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co 
Kersey Coates REED. .Sec., Marshall Field & Co. 
EDWARD L. RYERSON, JR., 

Vice-Pres., Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
MartTIn A. RYERSON 
WALTER Byron SMITH 
Joun Stuart. ..President, The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ezra J. WARNER. Pres., Sprague, Warner & Co. 
SoLomon A. SMITH. . Pres., The Northern Trust Co 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 
Chicago - - Illinois 


United Endeavor 


Your service however 
complete in itself may 
at times require the co- 
operation of an out-of- 
town bank. 

Perhaps the  experi- 
ence, resources and _ fa- 
cilities represented by 
our institution may 
sometime be helpful t 
you in matters relating 
to investments, trusts 
and banking. 


FIDELITY 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


of Buffalo 


Y= 
a, fh 


he Oldest Trust Co. 
in Pittsburgh 

ee ee 40,000,000 

71,000,000 


Trust Funds over 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over 10,000,000 


PEOPLES 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO.o% Pittsburgh 
Fourth Ave.ana Wood St. 








TRUST COMPANIES 





The Age of a Bank 


© be distinguished for age alone is, in a man, a distinction of doubtful 

I value. But age by itself confers eminence upon a Bank, for it implies 

not only the experience that comes with years, but survival amid com- 
petition, and is a guarantee of permanence. 

To the Bank of New York and Trust Company belongs the honor of being 

Its Banking Department, founded in 1784, 


the oldest Bank in the City. 


antedates even the Constitution of the United States itself. 


Its Trust Depart- 


ment was established in 1830, at a time when the wealth of the City was only 
beginning to be great enough to justify an organization devoted principally 


to the care of Estates. 


In addition to a thorough familiarity with the banking and fiduciary business 
of the present day, the Bank possesses the honorable tradition and the sum 
of the experience of one hundred and forty-one years of service. 


May it not serve you ? 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Main Office 








Birmingham Trust 
é Savings Co, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $800,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections. 





A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - «+ =  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
OFFICERS 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN,.....ssccsceseess President 


GrorGeE E. HAMILTON... ... Vice-President, Attorney 
and Trust Officer 
GeorGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 


WALTDR DB. BOARBAM si occ cs és accsvess Vice-President 
EpwaArRD L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLDS.......... Vice-President and Treasurer 


IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HerRRoN..........Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER.... ...... Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER............../ Assistant Treasurer 
WILuiaM S. LYOns...... ....-Assistant Secretary 


52 Wall Street 








Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 


over $16,000,000 
Foreign Department 


48 Wall Street 


Madison Avenue Office 


At 63rd Street 








PIONEERS+ 


Ps every important walk of life will be found 
concerns and individua.s who have estab- 
lished institutions of service that have grown 
from obscurity to prominence. 

Thousands of Philadelphians will remember the 
Frankiin Trust Company as the pioneer of Day- 
and-Night Banking Service—the institution that 
Jirst gave Philadelphia Day-and-Night Banking 
Service. 

The prestige of leadership is a precious possession, 


Capitaland Surplus $3,500,000.00 
Resources, over - = $30,000,000.00 


America’s Largest Exclusively Day-and-Night Bank 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Southwest Cor. Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


West Philadelphia Office Germantown Office 
52nd and Market Sts. 5708 Germantown Ave. 
Front Street Office 
Front and Market Streets 
Frankford O fice 
Frankford Ave. and Paul St. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Chartered 1836 


A Trust Service for 
Financial Institutions 


N addition to the usual banking facilities offered 

to its clients, this Company as correspondent for 
financial institutions places at their disposal the 
assistance of its Trust Department. 


Due to the large amount of trusts in care of the 
Company and by virtue of the wide and varied 
Trust experience built upon nearly a century of trust 
service, the personnel of the Trust Department is 
well qualified to assist banking clients with their 
trust problems. 


It follows that a trust company or bank maintaining 
a trust department to which we may be of service 
may profitably consider this institution as a reserve 
depositary for its funds. 


Individual Trust Funds $370,000,000 
Corporate Trusts - $1,500,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


AD AND CHESTNUT STREETS + + PHILADELPHIA 
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u items, par- 
The Sum On your Southern items, par 
Of Which © Ucularly in the Carolinas, 


apes you want speed; accuracy, 

Is Efficiency jndividual attention and 

- economy. We aim to provide these so that, 

on your books, these will all total up in just 
one word—efficiency. Try us out. 


WACHOVIA 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Winston-Salem Raleigh 
High Point Salisbury 
FOR EVERY FINANCIAL NEED: : 
Commercial Banking—Trusts—Savings—Safe-Deposit—Investments— Insurance 










i CHA PETELAUUAEEETDERA ELGAR 


|| OVER 100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING [ 


CHATHAM Sirice its organization more than one hun- = 
»  Gred years ago; this has been strictly a 
Commercial Bank, and offers to the Bank- E 
ers of the United States a National and = 
International: commercial. banking and = 
oe trust.service, comprehensive, complete ‘= 


= Neo and efficient. 

: Ninna: pa We invite the accounts of. Trust Companies, 
= R COMPANY Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants 
| IRUSTCOMPART and. Individuals 


E MAIN i 
= ll p ewelgt og Correspondents throughout. the World 
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The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
(TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY) 


Packard Building 
S. E. Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE 


MEMB 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Cable Address, “Penco” 517 CHESTNUT STREET 


Incorporated March 10, 1812 
More than a Century of EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Invited 


DIRECTORS 
William P, Gest, President 
$5,200,000 Jeonph E. Widener 


SURPLUS 
$16,000,000 


Funds held in Trust more than $355,000,000 
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